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Geter tn MIBEBALOGY. KING'S 


fi EN 
rt of his COURSE ‘A Leer vk RES on 
pues a i to facilitate the Study of GroLocy, 
acation of Mineral Substances in the Arts. 
pe illustrated by an ty ay of Speci- 


and ine o'clock. They will be continued on each succeeding 
- JELF, D.D., Principal. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—ELGIN MARBLES. 

<CABTS § from, Mr. Cheverton’s reduction of the THE! 
Medal was ed at the Great Exhibition 

plication to Mr. Mackay, at Mess 

"all mal] East. Price 21s. (or to Members of 


28. 6d.) 
oy 1s -Teoently reduced a Mr. Cheverton to 
be had’ 





cil 
sane BEZZI, Hon. Sec. 
_Dffice of the of the Arundel Society, Ea 5, veel. 


QOCcIET ‘Y OF ARTS, 
i fee los —LECTURES on the EXHIBITION. 
Course, * On pa ae and Tools 


M 
e Rev. Professor R. WILLIs, F. RS, &c. on WED- 
W EVENING, January 28, at Eight o'clock. 


OTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 

NOT! of BRITISH DUPL ICA 
UTICE TO MEMBERS. 

be the LAST DAY for receiving Lists of Desi- 

ioathich mast be marked on, or in accordance with, the 3rd 

tS, - London Catalogue of Brg DENK zie 


», Bedford street, Scene, 





1&, JoHN-STREET, 





NARD HOUSE, the 
potted pyoE. offers oat only great facilities for obtain: 

ing @ sound ENGLISH EDUC TION, with every accomplish- 
ment necessary for the domestic a lished gentlewoman, but a 
fine opportunity of acquiring several languages. For the 


POLYGON,| 


M. STODART & SON, 1, Golden-square, (in 

ven to oeeninrnen, cf the retinsment, fans. the, Partners) 
oO eir manu uu od 
HAND PIANOFORTES at very reduced Pri — enand 





of parents going abroad,—the delicate in health,—the neglected in 

-ducation, as well as for “those who through recent events have left 
France, this Establishment would be highly valuable. The salu- 
brity of its situation, its extensive premises, and unusually liberal 
domestic arrangements, with first-rate advantages in education, 
matured by long and successful experience, under the ever watch- 
ful eye of an anxious mother, render it weil worthy the attention 
ef those who have young ladies to place out. 


RIVATE ASYLUM for the INSANE.— 
FAIRFORD RETREAT, FAIRFORD, near Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire.—The above Establishment receives both MALE 
and FEMALE. P ATIENTS, on moderate terms, courting to the 
accommodation roasted — —For particulars, apply to Messus. ILes, 


the Proprietors, Fairf 
MAUSOLEUM 








TRUSCAN VASES AND 

EXHIBITED by BATTAM & SON, ~prmat PELLATT 
& CO. have great pleasure in thei of this 
choice Collection, which is now removed to their row ROOMS, 
59, BAKER-STREET, Portman-square. 


HE NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS, 
Collodio-iodide of Silver, Pyrogallie Acid, and every other 
Chemical and Material for the various Photographic Processes. 
See THORNTHW NITES GU 4 be  FAOTCURAPEY, Third 
=. on. just published, is. 6d. ; 


> 28. 
hornthwaite & W vod, Upticiens &c., 123 and 121, New- 
gubectrect, London. 


ORTABLE BAROMETER. — Messrs. Ww. 
HARRIS & SON, 50, ial Holborn (corner of B: 











CAUTION. 
IR WALTER SCOTT'’s POETICAL WORKS, 
with the Author's latest Notes, as well as several of the 
are ys Poems themselves. bein, aul Copyright, Printers and 
ublishers are hereby CAUTIONED — violating the said 
Copyright; and the Public are warned, that no Work published 
under the title of ‘ THE P VETICAL Works of SIR WALTER 
SCOTT” is complete, unless it is published by ROBT. CADELL, 
or ADAM & CHARLES S$ BLACK, Edinburgh. 

EEN, & PEIRCE, 

BOOK TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON. U.S. 
e Boston Book Trade Sales take place semi-annually i in June 
al » bd, Consignments to which, and tothe regular Weekly 


Sales of Books or Literary Property, Engravin Ss, Paintings, &c. 
are respectfully solicited. sie . - E 











Bales bp Auction. 
Library, in fine condition, Modern Medical Books, &c. 
P UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 


rary Property, will SELL b: AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on FRIDAY, January 30, ON two following 
days (Sunday excepted), A LIBRARY of VALUABLE BOOKS, 
consisting of Standard Authors, Books of Prints, &c. in han dsome 
Bindings ; avd a Medical aes comprising the best Modern 
English and Foreign Treatis 
Catalogues will be sent —y application ; ; if in the country, on 
receipt of four stamps. 





street), Opticians, Mathematic iagtremsens Makers, &c., i 





DAY SOCIETY, established in 1644 for the 
, poeue ATION of WORKS on NATURAL HISTORY. 
e arrangements whereby they are enabled 
to Subscribers from the beginning complete Sets of their 
lished ga a List of which may be had 


ALDER ond ay vg URES A peu esS 


aini 
Ys BRITISH ANGIOC. ARPOU: s 
LICHENS, =e : pe Plates, being the F 
can be had by all Subscribers for those years. Firs 
RAPH of the CIRRIPEDES. 
ADID, with Woodcuts and 10 Copperplates 
by Sowerby, ‘ill *y speedily issued. 
The following Works are proserin 
Vol ILL. of AGArsIs* and aes 
Pi Hi of GEO: woes 


published ot ALDER ah oat HLANCOOK’'S 
N's MONOGRAPH of the CIRKIPEDES, 





Volume of Sty *S MONOG 


of 
DOPHYTES, by Professor ALLMAN, of Dublin. 


Subscribers of One Guinea annually are entitled to all the 
Works — by the § DwWIN i 


IN LANKESTER, M.D., Secretary. 





DUCATION. nar Cuiercymany, M.A. F.R.AS., 

residing in a Midland County, within forty miles of London, 
aad two Purl + a Rai par! err is desirous of faking TWO 
tht a and ida ears. A is rsonally, 
Slarke’s, 13, Mocrgate-strest, y bergons " 


RIVATE. TUI TION.—A Married CLERGY- 
MAN, Graduate in Honours, M.A., Oxon, receives a FEW 
PUPILS to EDUCATE for the Universities, or to Prepare for 
a Orders. His house is large and commodi 

ding on its own grounds, twelve miles _ London, 
references can be given. — 
} La Southampton-street, St 


ERMAN.—FR. SCHLUTTER, from Saxe- 
ALTENBURG, gr LESSONS IN GERMAN. by means of 
freame © Italian. He teaches also the Classical Lan- 


noes — 
Prof Gautenca, University Coll 
Dr. Gars_er, Stafford House, St. ames's 
Prof. a RM. A saan, Ww calwich, 
ton-square. 


DUCATIONAL “ESTABLISHMENT, 

%, ROFL CRESCENT, NOTTING-HILL, for a limited 

unter of Young Ladies. Under the personal superintendence 
pmeareten of Mrs. Warren Howe t, and aided 


stem combines all the advantages of home comfi 
we Treg mental a eulenen, and most careful training = 


be glad to add two or three Pupils to her 
ae the highest character. 


K HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NDON, under the Direction of Mr. FLETCHER 
CASON, 7" ty of Volvensity College, 1. Lon- 


the 
PILS of the aheve Establishment 

0 RE-ASSEM phe on WEDNESDAY, the 28th 
= ft the methods pursued is to develope the in- 
ad exact course of Classical and 


wit! 
palntance with Modern Languages, History, 
hysical Science. The Religious instruction 0 
suber of anxious attention. Junior Pupils of 
— or Eleven years of age, form a separate prepara- 
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Methods and var and an Outline of the 
classes during the last 


r. Churchill, Princes- . ay ly ie 


150, Aldersgate-street ; and at 


e School House, Den- 





heir NEW PATENT COMPENSATING port. 
ABLE BAROMETE R, the naling sensitiveness, and small 
size of which highly recommend it to the Naval and other scien- 
tific Professions, and all Travellers. It cannot be injured even if 
shaken or turned upside down, and is sufficiently small for the 
breast-pocket. 


INERALOGY AND GEOLOGY.—Cnoice 

SINGLE SPECIMENS, or COLLECTIONS for Educa- 

tional or Special Pyrpoaes, may be obtained, at moderate prices, 
from 8S. HIGHLEY, Jun., Agent to Dr. A. Krantz, of Bonn. 

“We cordially recommend Dr. Krantz’s. establishment to our 

friends as the ee with which we are ainted in Europe for 

rehase of specimens.”— 3 highest confidence 

may be placed i = both the names and localjgjes of, the species leav- 

ing his eatabtenment. * '—See Silliman’s Je nat of Science, No. 36, 


p. 445, Nov. 1 
ae 8. Highley, jun., 32, Fleet ttreet. 

RASS TELESCOPE.—A TULLEY’S 4-feet 
ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, with 2}-inch object glass, 
= | and astronomical powers, with a brass tripod stand an box, 
ice Seven Guineas. Also a 5-feet Achromatic, by Goddard, of 
Hy aperture and four astronomical powers and wood stand, price 
‘ourteen Guineas.—Address Mr. J. T. Gopparp, Astronomical 

Telescope-maker, 35, Goswell-street, London. 


STRONOMY.—T. SLATER, OPTICIAN, 

4, Somers-place West, Euston-square, London, to in- 

form the Scientitic public that, having succecded in making the 

MONSTER OBJECT GLASS of 21 inches clear aperture, and 

76 feet focus, for the Rev. J. Craig, to his satisfaction, and to the 

satisfaction of several Scientific gentlemen, F.K.A.S., with his 

simple and effective machinery, he could undertake to make 
— Glasses of 6 feet in diameter, if required. 

rom the reasonable price of flint glass manufactured by Messrs. 
Cuance, of Birmingham, and its superjor optical properties (of 
which the large 24-inch disc is a sample), first-rate Object Glasses 
and Telescopes are, and can be, made by 'T’. Scare, of any aperture 
and nom. and at a price that will give venhive satisfaction. 

. 8. also manufactures every description of Optical Instru- 
ments, Cameras for Photographic pu ¢. Binocular 
Cameras, as devised by Sir David Brew ater, ‘or x obtainin Drawings 
of Full-length and Colossal Statues, and of Living Bodies, whic 

can be exhibited as solids by the Lwenony ay 
mproved Stereoscopes, 

Spectacles of the very best quality, ey pee from the purest 

Brazilian pebbles, the greatest attention being paid to the cutting 

of the crystal in the direction of the axis, so as not to produce a 














Apparatus, Objects of Natural History, &c. 

[ ®. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
A bis Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-gardev, on 
FRID. NEXT, 30th of Jenuary, at 12 for 1 o'clock, A MIS- 
CELLAN NEOUS COLLECTION 3 comprising a 3-feet 6 Telescope, 
Reflecting ditto, Model of a Vacuum Pan in Brass, a Copying 
—- od a erp d of Chemical and Philosophical 2 ‘ppara- 
e Nu patic and other Books, Engravings, Pictures, Coin 

Cabinet, “shells, *Minerala, Fossils, Birds, Herbarium, &c. 
May be viewed the day prior, and Catalogues had. 


A valuable Collection of Ancient and Modern Engravings, 
Drawings by Fiaxman and others, Prints framed and 
glazed, Proof Impressions from the works of the late eminent 
J. M. W. TURNER. 


a ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOIIN 
WILKINSON, 

Will SELL by AUCTION, at their House 3, Wellington-street, 
Strand,on MONDAY, January 26, and following day, at 1 pre- 
deals, a valuable COLLECTION "of ancient and modern EN- 
AVINGS, comprising some rare specimens of the works of 
ye an Claude, Parmegiano, Rembrandt, Albert Diirer, and 
other ane ow beautiful examples of some of the best 
works of Sir E. Lan ; proof i ieppressione from the productions 
of the late distin; ished’ artist. J. M. urner ; wor Sir 
David Wilkie and John Martin ; ay Very masterly sketches 
by Flaxman; The Bridal, a drawing in co — by Stothard; 
drawings by the old masters; prints, fram: : miscel- 
laneous engravings, and a few paintings. To be viewed ou Friday 
and Saturday prior. 


A valuable Collection of Oriental Books and Manuscripts, 
and a highly important Punie Inscription, on two slabs, 
the Property of the lete Sir THOMAS READE. 

N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and W forks illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUC TION, at their House, 3, Wellington- 











street Strand, on WEDNESDAY, January 28, at 1 precisely, 

VALUABLE COLLECTION of ORIENTAL BOCKS an 
MANU SCRIPTS, » ees many, the Property of the late 
Sir THOMAS ADE, Consul-General at Tunis. The printed 


300ks comprise bible a. Chaldaica, et Rabbinico, cura 
Buxtorfii, 3 vols. ii n 2, a fine copy—Fuerstii Concordantiw He- 
braicee et Chaldaice Veteris Testamenti—W ilson’s Sanscrit and 
English ee t edition of Richardson's Arabic 





doubleimage, &e 

TEREOSCOPIC DAGUERREOTYPE 
PORTRAITS, 107, Regent-street, Quadrant.—Mr. CLAU DET 
begs to submit for inspectio m these wonderful and beautiful pro- 
ductions, which have excited the admiration of Her a and 


Prince Albert, and of the members of the Royal The 
ew are of this curious application to ‘phot ~<—¥ Bi Prof. 
heatstone’s splendid di 


iscovery on binocular vision have been 
elucidated in the last numbers of the ‘Ss neum and Literary 
Gazette, and in the present number of the Illustrated London 
News. No words can convey an idea 4 "the marvellous effect 
of these portraits; when examined with the oe the. 
are no longer flat pictures, but they appear solid and rea 
tangible models, and when coloured they are life itself. Ster:»- 
scopic Dageerreskape Portraits are taken daily, and improved 
stereoscopes can at Mr. Claudet’s photographic establish- 
ment, 107, P Regent- street, nea near Vigo- -street. 


ARTIAL BOARD AND RESIDENCE at 
Biackueatn, near the Lewisham Railway Station.—The Ad- 
vertiser having a larger house than he requires, would be happy 
to meet with a Gentleman who dines from home during the week, 
and = the above accommodation. Address (paid) to A. B., 

at Mr. Roberts, 32, Moorgate-street. 


HE THIRTEEN HOUR ROUTE TO 

DUBLIN.—On and after the 2nd of February, Second-class 
Passengers will be ccnveged the 9°30a.m. Express Train be- 
tween LONDON and DUBL A , and by the Up Express ae in 
connexion with the 90 a. m. Express Boat from Kingstown. 

FARES — First Class, 3l.; Second, 2. Return Tickets (available 
for a fortnight), : rae Class, al. 108. ; Second, 32. Children under 
tusive, Half-fa: 




















and English Dictionary— 
Barretto’s Persian and Arabic Dictionary, &c. Among the Manu- 
scripts will be Seen a 4 fine copy of the Koran—Makamat 


al Hariri, a well-known Work, beautifully written on polished 
silk pa) r—Canzu d’Dakaik sedaeesd § of Subtleties on Moham- 
modem w—some —— ‘Arabic an poope Dictionaries and 





Lexicons, by e Persian Manecert pts 
comprise the Poems of Sayib, a tee ined  emeseriné— the Mes- 
navi, a Poem greatly admired — Mesnavi Jelal Oddin hKoumi, 
neatly any the Shah Nameh, by Firdousi— History of Hin- 
doostan, Ferishtah — Keran Habeshi, a General History of 
Persia, a *y iendid Work in Turkish, written for the Imperial 
Library at Constantinople—also a fine interesting, valuable, am 

important Punic Inscription, on ane slab. bs, taken from a Temple 
at Dugga, in the Regency of Tuni 
_ May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 


A | valuable » and important Collection of Printsand Drawin 98, 
Illustrative of London and its Environs. 


ESSRS. S| LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 

Auctioneers of Literar: 

by AUCTION, vege ee Louse, 3, 


Prepert and Works of Art, will SELL 
jellington eerie Str trand, aries 
the early part e€ season, & choice COLLECTION of PRIN is 
and DRAWINGS, illustrative of London, and its Environs, in 
Middlesex and Surrey, &e.; being the most complete and important 
body of early London t ever) ublic s ale: 
comprising drawings of the highest interest, by Hollar, Wyck, 
Vertue, Sandby, Grose, Ca De Cort, Tomkins, Schnebbelie, &e.: 
and rare and fine prints S Hogenburg, Pass, Holler, | unstall, 
Sherwin, Nicholls, Kip, &c. ; curious broadsides, play pills, &e— 
the whole in fine condition, and selected from the pm of 
Bindley, W -— ond other collections, and the Lllustrated Pena’ 
of Sir M. Sykes, Mr. Downes, Mr. kerfield, Mr. North, te 











Fgeeily te vihey ‘ingle and Return Tickets to and from CORK, 
LIMERICK, BELFAST, GALWAY, &. See ‘ Bradshaw's 
Guide,’ page e 120. 


Catalogues are prepar: 
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OTICE. —PICTURE ILLUMINATORS.— 
A New Invention, by M. TROUPEAU, & t 
throw light on Pictures; perfectly adapted to Galleri Drawing- 
rooms, &c. All applications should be forwarded, 
, to the inventor's representative, M. CHaPPuis, ae 
anufacturer's Agent, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent: who 
will send to the residence of such persons as may Wis! to test the 
merits of f this useful and elegant article. 


CREAE TEEN GH UAUSTeatae 
ax ROVELS by FE by Bue: —" j 8 ave. oS ke bad . 


= seat by poston applica reign Bookseller, 21, Finch-lane, City. 


LL THE NEW BOOKS of the PRESENT 
SE. 2 ON can - ann, bo obtained by Subeeribers at MARS HALL'S 
LIBRARY, an e su) . of expense, 
within four miles of the Eibrary, on the Sitow Terms :—Four 
umes at one time, Two | or E 
time, Three Guineas per annum. 
Mansaatt. 21, Edgeware-road. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


OOK SOCIETIES in every part of the Country 

are supplied on uupise a 2 LissAnY with all 

the best New Works , and on ascale of liberality never 
peeve attem uses apply to Cuantes Epwarp 
Mopie, 28, mpted. F Kinet Dioemebary equa 


A™ THE ECONOMIC LIBRARY, 
27, LAMB'S CONDUIT-STREET, 
A SUBSCRIPTION of 15. PER ANNUM 
Will command constant choice from 
THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES. 
AMILIES and FIRST-CLASS, sypeceiegse in T 


‘own 
paying ouneeree TWO GUINEAS 
PER A NNOM. b haves i in addition a Tain seme VoLumes 
if the BEST STANDARD WORKS. at their command, also 1m- 
MEDIATE PERUSAL * UR THE CHOICE NEW WORKS, which 
are added dail aay in the mp Bs 
rospectuses sent gratis Sco on application to Tuomas 
Orpisu, Librarian, 27 Fabs anduiho 
Established Forty Years, 
Just published, . ost Svo. Ht: 2s, 6d. cloth, the First TRIES. of 
OTES, OUGHTS, and INQU 
By heck Pye pl Rs I, Notes yo 
Economy, in order toa t and ent adjustm ant ‘between 
the Population and "the Food of "the. Population. Part IL 
ho cage ts and directly or indirectly on Man’s 
Social Well- 


“=. Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
WHEELER'S VIRGIL. 


One Volume 12mo. roan, price 38. 6d. 
a WORKS r Vien y ansiated from the 


Lati: er and For- 
biger. By By GE ol. and Sen. 
TC. De Ge aitor of ‘ Pindar, 
ec William Tegg & Co., 85, Mem dey Cheapside. 


Now rend, | el _ —— one = sheet, cighth edition, 
AWSON’S. NEWSPAPER 2 — *PARLIA- 
MENTARY LIST. Presentin; * one view a correct ac- 
count of all the Newspapers of the ingdom, with = 
N —e of mps ed the cizeulation of New 
for the year 1850, compiled from the last Official 
he P Select Committee on Ne 
of publication, when established, 
the politics of each paper being. inh it co! 
inks ; 5 oie coen — the ome sheet, the Ni ames of the Members of the 
ouse of e present time; with the poli- 
tics of each likewise denoted by cpprenriane colours. 
gy by W. Dawson & Sons, Ni: and Advertising 
Offi behureh-yard, and 74, Cannon-street, City. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE for 

JANUARY, —— numerous Engravings, contains Sermons 

nop of Bombay, the late Ven. Archd. Bather, Kevs. 

. Phillips, ke. "Its principles are simply and sin- 

pS. those of the Church whose name it —= =) —_ in- 

culcates sound religious truth, in Essays, y, Narrative, 

Natural History, Juvenile Read ones Poetry Resi Peclaheatioal Intelli- 

ence; and should be the daily companion < oS Grin 

family, aur issued at so me 4 price as to 

A aed pum 7 b lids ; parts, 9d., with a oes eet to eae 
XIV bound in volumes, 5s. 6d. 
J. Hughes, Ave Maria-lane. 


HE LADIES’ COMPANION, 
beautifully Siustepted, mies 1s.—JANUARY presents an 
opening to New Subscribe: It contains The Se aaicbiogrephy of of 
Laura Studlegh, ae oe David Life of « Danish Li 
Scene out of the Every-da Household, "by 
Mary Howitt—Oid Ch: rite, b for- 
matory Schools, Calvin's Death- phat the ion JM J. mS = 
Lasting Attachments of Men of G 4 
American Story, by T. |. Arthur—The Sone containin; 
The Lame-Foo! Annie’s Thoughte The Work Table. 
by ie Dlustrations—And Cael Poems, by Mrs. 
Abd tchings, Maria Norris, W 
A Portrait of Viscountess Vivien being the first of a Series of 
Portraits of the A’ ighly: — — _— for 
January, under the a IM. of e Dev, 
Office, 246, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 


In a handsom 6a., with ngra’ 
the “ iy Bedebat™’ Statue of Bie" Walter ~ — 
HE POETRY and ETS of BRITAIN, 
from CHAUCER to TENNYSON. 
With Biographical Ghetches. and a Rapid View of the Character- 


Attributes of each. 
Preceded by an Introd Dax TEL SCY MGEOoR. d Progress of 
on 
ish oetical iterature rope is 
“ His acquaintance with literature is exact ‘and extensive, and 
he has shown a fine taste and a sound judgment in criticism.” 
“ The best and compactest view of the subject we have: wl 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellera 
This day, Third Edition improved, 1 
N ANALYSIS of E CLESIASTICAL 
(Dedicated. mt Professo: A » saath 
r 
prom the rah of Ghriet to the Council of Nice, ap. 3 ” 


5 ea on On uestions. 
By the Ree W.H Fee OCK, B.C. 
he above is much recommended at Ox ford, dasabridge, and the 
princi, is. 
Cambridge: Published by Hall & S d sold in Li 
Whittaker, Ave Maria- lane. and G. Bell, ‘56, Fleet-street. ponte 








olumes at one 


For p ke apply to Wx. 












































Just published, small 8vo. fancy cloth, 
T. H. Nicholson, price Bead. Wustration by 


Epwarp CHARLTON; or, LIFE BEHIND 


THE cogusys. ead 
afas whe illustrative of the Drapery Trade, 
By FRED RICK 


RO! 
London : Henry Lea, 22, Warwick-lane a. all 


ICTION™ "BUT SUT NOT FI FALSEHOOD. 
A Tale of the Times. 
London: Whittaker & Co. Brighton: RB. Folthorp. 


his day, in 2 yols. price 18s. 
W ALLACE; 





or, THE DAYS of SCOT- 
LANDS THRALDOM 
eae 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 
ieueetemaed ~~~ *+— mbiignet. pris 2d. (tobe tinued 
EADINGS for the HEARTH, the LECTURE 
HALL, and the ocrson CLASS, selected by 
JAMES HENRY DIXON, Esq. 
One of the Council of She Pere Society, Editor of ‘The he Footy 
ofthe Peasantry of England,’ 's Garland of Good Will,’ 
Rouse & Co. 47, Bow-lane, Cheapside ; and all Booksellers. 





URNER'S } ILLUSTRATIONS to Sit Wau 
AINING “copies ae OF THE ORIGINAL 








Paviyy 
the p of ADAM & CHARLES Bleue 
at the following —- they stern 


Set of os Pisten, evel ds. iain 

In 1 vol with Portraits of bi Wal Beott, hand- 
somely boun: d in cloth, royal er 

mperial 4to. 


—_—__ I 
Adam & Charles 
Ph an peri ‘Houlston & 








HANDBOOK TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Now ready, with 300 Woodcuts, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ANTIQUITIES IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Being a Description of the Remains of Greek, Assyrian, Egyptian, and Etruscan Art preserved there, 


By W. S. W. VAUX, F.S.A., 
Assistant in the Department of Antiquities, British Museum. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, price 1s. 6d. 


THE LITERARY ALMANAC FOR 1852. 


It contains Lists of all New Books published last year, Lists of all the Newspapers and Periodicals in the kingdom, 
Lists of Mechanics’ Institutions and Literary Societies, Notices of all the Distinguished Men who died throughout the 
World, and Literary, Artistic and Dramatic Memoranda of 1851, &e. &c. 


NO. I. OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE, 


Price 6d., 


Contains Louis Napoleon—John Banim, Author of ‘ The O'Hara Tales’—Jean Paul Richter—Kossuth—The late Bishop 
of Norwich—Marshal Soult—The Last Words of Great Men. 





No. IL. will be published on the 29th instant, and will contain :—Lord Palmerston—Lord George Bentinck— 
J. M. W. Turner—Dr. Chalmers—Michael Angelo, &c. 


London: J. Passmore Epwarps, 2, Horse-shoe-court, Ludgate-hill. 





AMERICAN BOOKS, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


IMPORTED BY 
JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, STRAND, LONDON, 


The high price at which American Books have hitherto been sold having been an obstacle to ther 
extensive diffusion, and there being great difficulties in the way of maintaining an uniform retail price, from which the 
usual trade discount may be allowed, Mr. C. has determined to supply them to the English Public at THE Cost PRics OF 
IMPORTATION, With the addition only of a small tive EXcEPT IN THE CASE OF PERIODICALS, the prices 
now attached (in English currency) to Mr. C.’s Lists of American Books are the LOWEST NETT PRICES, from which, 
therefore, no discount can be allowed, either to Booksellers or Private Individuals. 


Mr. CHAPMAN invites attention to his extensive and carefully selected Stock of American Books, a Classified Cats 
logue of which (comprising valuable and standard works on Religion and Philosophy, Science and Mathematics, Philolog? 


= at Education and General Literature) AT THE REDUCED PRICES, may now be had, caamis, # 
application. 


*,* Purchasers are requested to transmit their orders, accompanied hy a Post-office order on the Strand Office, or 
reference in town, DIRECTLY to Mr. CHAPMAN, who will promptly execute them, and forward them by Post or otber 
wise as desired. In addition to the large stock constantly on hand, orders are despatched by each weekly Steamer, 
without any extra charge. Asa general rule, the maximum retail price will be at the rate of an English crown (5s.) { 
an American dollar (4s. 2d.). 








Now ready, Price 3s. Gd., reduced from is. 


THE AMERICAN ALMANACK 
And REPOSITORY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, for 1892. 


This day is published, 
In Two Volumes 8vo. price 30s., with a Portrait, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JUDGE 
THE EMINENT AMERICAN JURIST, 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, AND DANE PROFESSOR OF 
LAW AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Edited by His Son, WILLIAM W. STORY. 


‘*GREATER THAN ANY Law WRITER OF WHICH ENGLAND CAN BOAST SINCE THE DAYS OF BLACKSTONE.”—LOBD Cant 
BELL in the House of Lords, April 7, 1843. 





STORY, 


London: Joun Cuapman, 142, Strand, 
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COMPLETE EDITION OF THE ILIAD, by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD. 
In 12me. price 12s. neatly half bound, 


HOMERI ILIAS; 


WITH ENGLISH NOTES, AND GRAMMATICAL REFERENCES. 
Edited by the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rrvixetons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 


1, HOMERI ILIAS, Lis. I-IV.; with a CRITICAL INTRODUCTION, and copious 
ENGLISH NOTES. 7s. 6d. 


“ This Edition is intended to assist more advanced students at schools and colleges. A more useful and complete 
guide to the study of Homer we do not know.”—Athenaum. 


2. HOMER for BEGINNERS ; being the ILIAD, Booxs I—III.; with ENGLISH NOTES; 
forming a sufficient C tary for Young Students. 3s. 6d. 








NEW WORK ON GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY. 
In 12mo. (with Outline Engravings from Ancient Statues), price 5s. 


“HANDBOOK OF THE RELIGION AND 
MYTHOLOGY OF THE GREEKS: 


With a SHORT ACCOUNT of the RELIGIOUS SYSTEM of the ROMANS. 
From the German of Professor STOLL, by-the Rev. R. B. PAUL, 
Late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford ; 
And Edited by the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivinetons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 


Of whom may be had, the following HANDBOOKS for the CLASSICAL STUDENT, 
Edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. :— 


GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES, 3s. 64ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 3s. 6d._ANCIENT GEO- 


RAPHY and HISTORY, 6s. 6¢.MEDIAEVAL GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, 4s. 64.— 
ODERN GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, 5s. 6d. 
“ The leading characteristic of these Handbooks is their exceeding simplicity, the excellent order with which they are 
arranged, the completeness of their details, and the remarkable accuracy and elaborate erudition which they exhibit in 
every page. They have this further advantage, which it is impossible to over-estimate :—that they bring down their 


Tespective subjects to the very latest period, and present «1s with the results of the most recent investigations of the critics 
and antiquarians by whom they have been discussed.”— Dublin Review. 


ARNOLD’S SCHOOL EDITION OF ARISTOPHANES. 


Now ready, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 


ECLOGH ARISTOPHANICA, Parr L.; 
SELECTIONS FROM THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
With ENGLISH NOTES, by Professor FELTON. 


Edited by the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





In this Edition the objectionable passages are omitted. 
Rivinetoys, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 


Of whom may be had, the following Volumes of Mr. ARNOLD'S SCHOOL CLASSICS, with ENGLISH NOTES: 


1, SOPHOCLIS CGEDIPUS TYRANNUS, 4s.—2. The AJAX, 3s.—3. The PHILOCTETES, 3s. 
—1. ESCHINES’ ORATION against CTESIPHON, 4s.—5. THUCYDIDES, Book I., 5s. 6d.— 
6. DEMOSTHENES’ OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS, 3s.—7. The ORATION on the CROWN, 4s. 6d. 
—8. The PHILIPPIC ORATIONS, 4s. 





NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF MR. BURKE’S WORKS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


nnn 


In February will be published, —* printed in 8vo. Vol. L with Portrait, (to be completed in Eight 


onthly Volumes, price 12s. each,) of 
THE 


WORKS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE RIGHT HON. EDMUND BURKE. 


THIS EDITION WILL CONTAIN— 


1, Mr. BURKE'S CORRESPONDENCE between the Year 1744 and his decease in 1797, first published 
re the original MSS. in 1844, edited by Earl Fitzwilliam and Sir Richard Bourke, in Four Volumes ; containing numerous 
a orical and Biographical Notes, and several Original Letters from the leading Statesmen of the period, and forming an 

utobiography of this celebrated Writer. The Letters of Mr. Burke to Dr. French Laurence, published from the original 
. by the late Archbishop of Cashel in 1827, will be incorporated in the Correspondence. 


2. The WORKS of Mr. BURKE, as edited by his Literary Executor, the late Bishop of Rochester, 
and completed, by the publication of the 15th and 16th Volumes, in 1826, 


_ The Political E i tenet waht 
philosophical mame the present day give increased importance and est to the 





writings of this eminent 


Rivinetons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


. , *** The First Editions of 
in 4 vols. 8vo. price 21. 9s, 





the CORRESPONDENCE may still be had (to complete formér Editions of the WORKS), 


LEBAHN’S WORKS, 


——— 
Fourth Stereotype Edition, price 88; with Key, 10s. 6d. 
German in One Volume. Containing—A 
Grammar ; Exercises ; Undine, a Tale by Fouqué, with Notes ; 
anda Vocabulary of 4,500 Words synonymous 1n German and 
English. 
Price 68, 
Practice in German. Adapted for Self-In- 
ctrection s cotiaiains wo Rate: Three © Undine, 


hapters of 
with a lite and copious Notes. ‘ 





Price 68. 6d. 
The Self-Instructor in German. Con- 


tain I, Der Muruwituices (The Wag), a Comedy, in Five 
pote, y Korzesvur. 11. Der Nerre aus Onxet, a Comedy, 
2 _— Acts, by Scuitten. With a Vocabulary and copious 
oO 
Price 3s. 6d. 


A First German Reading-Book. Con- 
taining— Das Tauncuen (the Dove), a Tale for the Young, by 
Cu. Scuaup. With an Introductory Grammar,and a Vocabu- 
lary, containing every Word occurring in the Text, 

Price 33. 6d. 

Eichenfels, and Dialogues; In What 
Manner Hany emo to the Knowledge of God; a Tale, by 
Cu. Scumip. ith a pl lary, and Dial 
containing the ordinary Conversational Phrases. 

Price 3s, 6d. 
Peter Schlemihl; or, the Shadowless Man. 
By neseaase, With a Vocabulary and Copious Explanatory 
_ Price 32, 6d. 

Egmont: a Tragedy, in Five Acts, by Gortue. 

With a complete Vocab’ J 





Price 3s, 6d. , 
Wilhelm Tell: a Drama, in Five Acts, by 
Scuitter. With a complete Vocabulary. 
About 250 commendatory Notices on the 
above Works have appeared. 


Sold by all Booksellers; and at Mr. Lesany’s Class Rooms, 
1, Annett’s-crescent, Lower-road, Islington. 


MR. FALCK-LEBAHN 


Receives Classes and Private Pupils at 
1, Annett’s-crescent, Islington ; 
12, Norland-square, Notting Hill; 
and attends Students at their own Resi- 
dences. 





2 vols. 17. 4s. 
Francis’s History of the English 


Railway. “These volumes will prove not only interest- 
ing to those d with Railways, but to the pee gamer. 
That Mr. Francis has carried out al) he has promi » We CAD, 
from our personal knewledge of the subject, bear testimony. 
Morning Post. 





Francis’s History of the English 
Railway. “He has considered the subject in so many 
points of view as to leave nothing to be desired....It is one of the 
most important books that have passed under our eyes for some 
time”— forming Advertiser. 


Francis’s History of the English 
Railway. ‘The reputation which Mr. Francis has 
made for himself as historian of the money power, is abundantly 
sustained in the present volumes. With a par- 
tute the historian’s first recommendation, he 
r both praise and censure wherever and in whatever 
measure they appeared to be due.”"—John Bull. 


Francis’s History of the English 
Railway. “Mr. Francis has already earned for himself 


an almost £uropean reputation....That reputation is not likely 
to be diminished by the present volumes.”—-Bell'e Messenger. 


Francis’s History of the English 
Railway, “ Dilates upon the cleverness that outwitted 
a rival, the dexterity that saved a company, or the perseverance 
which wearied, besged, or bribed away the Lge of land- 
owners and peers. There is an abund of piq y in the 
work.” —Allas. 


Francis’s History of the English 
Railway. ‘The present work, like his other books, is 
filled with snoogotes and historical facts, sedulously gathered and 














Francis’s History of the English 
Railway. ‘The gambling and frauds, the sudden rise 
and yet more sudden fall, the bubbles, failures, forgeries and 
panics, give a deeper and more lasting interest than the wildest 
creations of fiction.”"— Tatt’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


By the same Author, 


Chronicles and Characters of the 
Sree Exchange. } vol. 12s. 2nd Edition, with 
Additions. 


History of the Bank of England, 


its Times and Traditions. 2 yols. li. 1s, 3rd 
Edition. 


“London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
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Just published, price 38. 
QYDWY and ELGIVA: a Tale of the Tenth 
Century. By W. BURNETT COATES, Esq. 
Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 





In Four Books, 3s. 6d. each, 
HRONICLES of the SEASONS;; or, the Pro- 
gress of the Year: being a Course of Daily Instruction and 
Amusement, selected from the Popular Details of the Natural 
History, Science, Art, Antiquities, and Biography of our Father- 


land. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





3rd edition, 2 volumes, Svo. 348. of 
ECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRAC- 
TICE of PHYSIC, delivered at King’s College, London. By 
THOMAS WATSON, M.D., Fellow of the College of Physicians. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Under the Sanction of the Committee of Privy Council on 


ducation. 
MANUAL. of WRITING, on the Method of 
a. Mulhauser, adapted to English Use. With 40 Plates. 
WRITING MODELS, (Elementary Set,) 
mounted. 28. 6d. 


WRITING MODELS, Second, Third, and 


Fourth Sets. 1s. each. 
WRITING BOOKS, 2s. per dozen. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





2nd edition, 9d. cloth, - . 
IRST POETICAL READING-BOOK. With 
ctory Descriptions and Notes. By W. MACLEOD, 
of the Model School, Royal Military Asylum. 


By W. 


Introdu 
Head Master 
Also, 8d. cloth, 
SECOND READING-BOOK. 
MACLEOD. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Post 8vo. with a Map, 7s. 6d. 
YRAVELS in the TRACK of the TEN 
THOUSAND: a Geographical and Descriptive Account of 
the Expedition of Cyrus, and of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
Greens, as related by Xenophon. By W. F. AINSWORTH, 


™ By the same Author, ‘ 
TRAVELS and RESEARCHES in ASIA 
r#08, Mesopotamia, Chaldea, and Armenia. 2 vols. with Illus- 
rations, 


RESEARCHES in ASSYRIA, BABYLONIA, 
and CHALDEA. §&vo. with Plates, 12s. 6d. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Dr. FORBES ROYLE’S WORKS, 
1. 
ON THE CULTURE AND 
COMMERCE OF COTTON IN INDIA, 
AND ELSEWHERE ; 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
EXPERIMENTS MADE BY THE HON. 
EAST INDIA COMPANY UP TO 
THE PRESENT TIME. 


By J. FORBES ROYLE, M_D. F.R.S. 

Late Superintendent of the Hon. East India Company’s Botanic 
Garden at Saharumpore; one of the General Secretaries of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science ; Professor 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, King’s College. 


8yo. with Plates, price 188. cloth. 


THE PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES 
OF INDIA. 


Royal 8vo. 148, 


MANUAL OF MATERIA MEDICA 
AND THERAPEUTICS. 


Feap. 8vo, 128, 6d. 


4. 
AN ESSAY ON 
MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


Price 22. 


5. 
THE ANTIQUITY OF HINDOO 
MEDICINE. 


8vo. 68. 6d, 


6. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 


BOTANY AND OTHER BRANCHES 
OF THE NATURAL HISTORY 


OF THE 
HIMALAYAN MOUNTAINS 
And of the FLORA of CASHMERE. 


2 vols. imperial 4to, 100 Coloured Plates. 52. 5s. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 65, Cornhill. 








MURRAY’S READING FOR THE RAIL. 


This day, with numerous Woodcuts, post 8vo. 5s. 


DR. LAYARD’S OWN NARRATIVE OF HIs 
DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEH. 


Arranged by Himself, for popular circulation. 


‘The various attempts that have been made to give popular descriptions of Mr. Layard’s great discoveries, have 
taught him and his publisher the ity of placing an account of them in @ popular form before the public. Well hag 
he executed the task, and well has the publisher brought the work before the public.”— Economist. 

** Mr. Layard was induced to undertake this publication on account of the great curiosity excited by his discoveries, 
and the great eagerness evinced by the public to peruse an authentic account of them.”—Morning Herald. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE POEMS and DRAMAS of SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart, 
NOW FIRST COLLECTED. 








Just published, hand ly printed in crown 8vo. price 8s. cloth, 


THE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS OF 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART. 


Vol. I. Containing NARRATIVE POEMS, ‘ The NEW TIMON,’ &c. 


With a Portrait and Vignette Title. 


**A volume the peculiar and diversified interest of which induces us to look forward with some eagerness for its. 
successors.” —Sun. 
** Will be universally acceptable.”—Britannia. 


London: Cnapman & HAtt, 193, Piccadilly. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RARRDALAAAS 





a~weeeeen 


Two Volumes, 8vo. cloth, 32s. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF BARTHOLD 
GEORGE NIEBUHR. 


From the GERMAN and ORIGINAL SOURCES. 


With Essays on his Character and Influence by the CHEVALIER BUNSEN, and 
PROFESSORS BRANDIS and LOEBELL. 


** A beautiful and intellectual book.”—Atheneum. 





READE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
2 vols. feap. cloth, 16s. 


THE POEMS AND DRAMAS OF 
JOHN EDMUND READE. 


Now First Collected, with Final Revision. 
CONTAINING 
ITALY, in Four Parts, 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 36s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE FIRST. 


To which is prefixed, 
A Review of the Progress of England from the Saxon 
Period to the Last Year of the Reign of 


Queen Elizabeth, 1603. CATILINE. 
DRAMA OF A LIFE. 


MEMNON. 
By SOHN MACGREGOR, MP. VISION OF THE ANCIENT | REVELATIONS OF LIFE- 
(On Tuesday. KINGS. 


DESTINY. 
THE DELUGE. 





London: Cnapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


CIRCULATION OF THE LONDON MORNING PAPERS— 
THE MORNING ADVERTISER. 





(THE recent Stamp Returns of the circulation of the 


MORNING NEWSPAPERS in 1850, give the following results :— 
MORNING ADVERTISER 


1,549,843 
1,152,000 

Morning Herald 

Morning Chronicle 

Morning Post 


Omitting the ‘ Times,’ it will be seen what a proud position the MORNING ADVERTISER occupies compared with 
any of its morning contemporaries. In the beginning of 1851, the MORNING ADVERTISER was permanently cnlaryet 
to a double sheet ; since which time it has met with a measure of success, both as regards the extent of its circulation an 
the number of its advertisements, which has no parallel in the annals of English journalism. Were the Stamp Returns to 
be given down to the present time, the relative circulation of the MORNING ADVERTISER to our four morning contem- 
poraries, assuming that their circulation had undergone no diminution, would be as follows :— 


MORNING ADVERTISER 

Daily News 

Morning Herald 

Morning Chronicle 

Morning Post 

It only remains to be added, that this vast addition to the circulation of the MORNING ADVERTISER, obtained it 

less than twelve months, is the result of its progress in all parts of the country, and among all classes of society, and is to 
be regarded as the best tribute that could be paid to its thorough independ of all parties and governments, an' 
earnest advocacy of the popular cause. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MORNING, AT 127, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
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This day is published, 8 
HE JOURNAL of the ROYAL AGRICUL- 
T TURAL SOCIETY of ENGLAND. No. XXVIII. 
“74 
Farm! J. A.C! 
Bitevlmenus on Futtning Gunlities 6 of different Breeds of Sheep— 


LL, logy of England—J. Trimmer. 
Agriculty ae y of Barat Clay Ds. ay 
Mismanagement of Farm Horses—F. Dun, 
The Chemical a vr ae Characters or Chalk Formati 


MILMAN’S EDITION OF GIBBON. 
d Edition, revised, with 13 Maps, 6 vols. 8vo. 31. 3¢, 


RO 
MILMAN and M 
This Edition contains 


aces < Gib 
Christ 











ee as: opiritho iti +" Cows and Shee Y, -C. Si bbald. 
nenemes ‘arturition in p— i 
Diset Cultivation of Mangold and Carrots a Ph. 


— "—Quarterly Review. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Pusey 
3 of Jersey Cattle. 
Points od Blood as Manure—J. T. Way. 
rt to i R.H. the President of the Commission for the Exhi- 
tition of the Works of ee of All Nations, on Agricul- 
tural Implements, Class X.—Ph. Pusey, M.P. 
John Sain Albemarle-street. 
LORD BYRON’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
With Portrait and Vignette, royal Syo. 12 
HE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 
T LORD BYRON, with Notes and I)lustrations, in One 
—— Also, the following Editions :— 


LIFE and LETTERS, One Volume. 


Svo, 128. 





Royal 





6 vols. feap. Svo. 18s. 
10 vols. feap. 8vo. 30s. 
24mo. 2s. Gd. 
ILLUSTRATED. 8yo. 


TALES and POEMS. 2 vols. 
DRAMAS. 2 vols. 24mo. 5s. 
MISCELLANIES. 3 vols. 24mo. 7s. 6d. 
DON JUAN. 2 vols. 24mo. 5s. 

*y* As Mr. Murray is the sole Proprietor of the Copyright of 

Lord Byron's Works, no Edition iscomplete except it be published 


by him:—the Public are therefore cautioned against the spurious 
copies exposed for sale. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
SIR CHARLES LYELL’S WORKS. 
This day, Fourth  Biition, revi a, + = additional Chapter, 


MANUAL of ELEMENT ARY GEOLOGY; 

or, The Ancient Changes of the Earth = its Inhabitants, 

ill d by its ( By SIR CHARLES 
LYELL, F.RS. 


*,* The ADDITIONAL CHAPTER may be procured separately, 
price 6d. 


POETICAL WORKS. 
CHILDE HAROLD. 





24mo. 5s. 








Lately published, by the same, 
PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY. Eighth Edition. 
Woodcuts. Svo. 188, 
TRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA, 1841-2. 
Map and Plates. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
SECOND VISIT to the UNITED STATES, 
1845-6. Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
MR. CROKER’S LAST EDITION OF BOSWELL, 
IN ONE VOLUM 
Now ready, Seeronahis revised and fend, ey much addi- 
nal matter, and Portraits, 

OSWELL'S LIFE of JOHNSON ; ; ; including 
the TOU R tothe HEBRIDES, with Notes by Sir WALT 
SCOTY. Edited by the Right Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 
me edition of an English book that has appeared in our 





time.”. rterly 
Index" La and and thoroughly revised edition, with a really good 
theneum. 


* Has r ne a degree of and 1 which can 
hardly be susceptible of further improvement.” — ae ing Post. 

“This great a of J ppm a 8 genius and p inene oh ae 
Lever appeal red in m pact and available a shape.”—Gua 

Here is: is “Croker's Boswell h ina single double-columned volume, 





with corrections and additio: 
John se Albemarle-street. 
NEW WORK, BY AUTHOR OF ‘ BERTHA’S JOURNAL.” 
Now ready, 2 vols. 12mo. 188. 
) yp in her MINORITY: a Work 
lor Young Persons; or, The Progress of Character. By th 
Author of ‘Bertha’s Journal during a Visit to her Unc [e 


r. 





- i) this work there is a due admixture of religi 
her class— more practical, and evincing rent iin, 


keris than i P most works of the same stamp. _On the whole, th the 


with a copious 
and distinct chapter headings—a vi very mine for youth, and a 
al anodyne for the restless hours of a wet day in a count 
when ‘bat and ball’ are forbidden, the skipplose -rope is lai: 
aside, and les graces, battledore and shuttlecock, archery, and other 
amusements of the same ae oye ee Then 
Fite covered vo volumes, ye restl maps, ond sit down in the broad 
-window to revel in the a the insects, and the birds, 
and the glorious flowers, which the * Heiress’ b brings before ye.” 
lorning Ch 





John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready ilustr S ILLUSTRATED PRAYER-BOOK. 
y, illustrated with Ornamental Borders, Initial Letters, 
= tutique raee from the Old Masters, 1 vol. crown 8yo. 21s. in 


HE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER and 
mt? MINISTRATIONS. “it 'the SACRAMENTS. and other 


HURCH. Ea 
Nites and LElusteations byt he Rev, THOMAS JAMES MCA” | the 
tothe Bishop of Bath and W 








Gidingworth, and Examining Chaplain 


Not surpassed by the ein 
those good old transcribers in cloi istered colle cf the peetgttens <6 


“ It is im: 


this w he ete to omk too highly of the enscsling te Row. of — ae the comfort ¥ Bogut, Me. Murray comes fer- 
oo - meaene hronicle, wone » of the most p y useful books we have seen on the 
'** May also be had in antique calf, or morocco. subject.”—British Critic. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


w ready, Fourth at: post Svo. 


TISITS to the MON 


numerous Illustrations. 
“ This work is a most welcome addition to the stock of ‘ Travels 


which have ever before fallen under our notice, whether = 





and in detailing the adventures which befel him in his rambles in 

e East in quest of ancient manuscripts, the author has contrived 
to present to the reader some eight-and-twenty chapters of most 
agreeable writing, replete with information on most interesting 
points. The result is this delectable book—a bricht and lively 
emanation from a happy and a cheerful mind.”—7imes. 


Jvhn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
ready, post 8vo, 128. 
ET ORTENSIUS: an seneriont Essay on the 
Duties and Office of an Advoe: 
By WILLIAM FORSYTH, = “of the Inner Temple, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








ow ready. with a Portrait, 2 vols. Svo. 288, 
a EMOIR of ROBERT PLUMER WARD, 
(Author of ‘ Tremaine.’) With Selections from his Political 
and Literary Correspondence, Diaries, and “aie Remains. 
the Hon. EDMUND PHIPPS, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
eee BY LORD — 
ready, 2 vols. 8vo. - 
IVES of jo ‘CHIEF JUSTICES of ENG- 


LAND. From the Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord 
Mansfield. By the Right Hon. LORD CAMPBEL oa 


By the same Author, 3rd edition, 7 vols. 8vo. 
LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS 


of ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to the Death of Lord 
Eldon in 1838, 





John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





ss ww ready, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. : 
IVES of the “LIN DSAYS; or, a Memoir of 

the fovses of CRAWFORD and BALCARRES. By 
LORD LINDSAY. To which are added Extracts from the 
Official pe of Alexander, 6th Earl of Balcarres, 
during the Maroon War; together with Personal Narratives, by 
his Brothers, the Hon. Ronert, Coury, aa Tes and Hvucu 
Linpsay, and by his Sister, Lady Anne Barn 
“Itis by no means a constant Tact that ar heraldic painter, 
shall execute his labour of he and reverence with so much sin- 
ony .ee delicacy. and patience, as Lord Lindsay 

ook which Scott wound ‘have delighted to honour.” 

“The critic’s task wal pee. netiday labour—instead of be 
too often, as it is, a manufacture of bricks when the singly a of 
straw again and again fails—if it led him more frequent 
examine and exhibit such worthy books as Lord ey? A 


Also, by the Same, 3 vols. 8vo, 318. 6d. 


SKETCHES of the HISTORY of CHRIS- 
TIAN ART. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
SIR FRANCIS B. HEAD’S WORKS. 


Now ready, post Svo. 128. 
N the DEFENCELESS STATE of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Consisting of a Series of Sketches— 





1, Military Warfare. 4. The Capture of London. 
2. Naval Warfare. 5. Treatment of Women in War. 
3. Invasion of England. é. How to Defend Great Britain. 


“ The subject which Sir Francis Head has introduced KA his 
pape ye is ae of great importance, and has long been felt by 
the most ious thinkers and experienced politicians to be of 
the deepest interest to the future safety of our country. 
United Service 7 Magazine, 
Also, by the same Author, 
-A FAGGOT of FRENCH STICKS, 
sail yo. 


2. STOKERS and POKERS ; or, the North- 
Western Railway, and Britannia Tubular Bridge. Post 8vo. 28, 6d. 


3. THE EMIGRANT. Post 8vo. 12s. 


4. BUBBLES from the BRUNNENS of 
NASSAU. l6mo. 5s. 


5. ROUGH NOTES taken during © come RAPID 

JOURNEYS across the PAMPAS. Post 8vo. 28. 

“A more vigorous and fascinating writer th i rancis 

Head does alee One who more ye ot ay nie A. the 

beauty of nature and art, it would be impossible to find. He looks 

=n 9 the earth with an eye of originality: and describes the bright 
me mg es ring e 8: be ~~ as —_. re pencilling is 
inc! is colouring ric ere is the craft about 

him, everything is of the master.” Times, +s sesinme 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MURRAY’S DOMESTIC COOKERY. 
Now ready, ne is a large clear type, with 100 illustrative 


URRAY’S DOMESTIC COOKERY, 


founded upon principles of ECONOMY d PRACTICAL 
KNOWLEDGE, and bdapted fo r PRIVATE FAMI 


one fo HOUSEKEEPER — ro el ne ge A a ee hich is 
le 0: — iddle classes, an. 

See r.”"—Durham Advertiser, . 

~ The value of ‘Murray’s Modern Domestic Cookery’ consists in 


its plainness and practicability. The experi tal and i 
ticable character of the fashionable modern cookery books has led 


us to fear ry o great too much of the national time would 
be wasted in culinary Brith For the . of British cooks, 


2 vols. 








(iBBON'S’ DECLINE and FALL of ’ the 
N MGuIZOR. with Notes, by Rev. DEAN 
Author’s unmutilated Text and 
Notes, carefull -— me ith” Notes by the Ed it: ors to correct the 
an iy his ts regarding 


= The ony edition extant to which Parents and Guardians and 
Authorities ought to give any measure of counte- 


} ASTERIES of the 
LEVANT. By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON, Jun. With 


in the East,’ and chiefly because it differs essentially from —_ 


ject-matter or the mode of h it be It treats of 
thoroughly out-of-the-way and almost untrodden spots a scenes, 
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URKEY AND ITS ‘DESTIN iY: being Journies 
made to examine into the TRUE STATE of THAT 
COUNTRY. By CHARLES MAC FARLANE, Esq 
John M urray, . Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, with Maps and Piates. 2 vols. 8vo. 423, — 
ALMATIA and MONTENEGRO; with a 
Journey to Mostar i in Herngrrina, and Femarks on the 
Slavonic Nations; the History of Ra and Ragusa; the 
Uscoes, &. By SIR GARDNER WILKINS 
John Murray, Aibemarle- street. 


UNIFORM = _Banaan? = HISTORY. 
ady, 3 vols. 8vo. 
HISTORY “of SPANISH LITERATURE. 
With Criticism on Particular W orks, and Biographical 
Notices of Prominent Writers. By GEORGE TICKNOK, Esq, 
“Ticknor’s Histo:y of Spanish Literature is a masterly work.” 


Alex. von Humboldt. 
“The cnediings } Eithory of Spanish Literature.” 


Mahon’s Address to the Society of Antiquaries. 
“A masterly performance, and which perhaps, of all composi- 
tions of the kind, has the most successfully combined popularity of 
style with sound criticism and extensive research.” 
Edinburgh Review. 
“ The masterly sweep of his general grasp, aud the elaborated 
finish of his coustituent sketches.”"— Morning Chronicle, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ag ANNUAL a 
t ready, price 58. clot 
ORSTER S POCKET PE ERAGE and 
App dhs fd of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 
for 1352, corrected to the Ist of January. By teehee RUMSEY 
FORSTER, of the * Morning Post’ Newspape 
“me well-arranged, compact, and most eae iitthe volume.” 
caniner, 











David Bogue, Fleet-street. 





On February 2, price 6s. cloth, 
NV EN of the TIME in 1852: a Dictionary of 
Living Notables of all_ Nations—Authors, Artists, Men of 
Science, Politicians, Savants, Statesmen, Travellers, &c. &c. 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 
On Februarv 2, price 5s. witha Portrait of Professor Owen, 
EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and 
ART for 1852: exhibiting the most important Discoveries 
and Improvements of the Past Year in all branches of Science and 
the Arts) By JOHN TIMBs, — the ‘ Arcana of Science,’ 


THE YEAR-BOOK dot FACTS in the GREAT 
EXHIBITION, being an Extra Volume for 1851. With a Por- 
trait of H.R.H. Prince Albert. Price 63. cloth. 


David 1 Bogue, Fleet-street. 


PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW’'S NEW POEM. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo. price 5s. 
HE GOLDEN LEGEND. 
By HENRY yAreworee LONGFELLOW. 
“*The Golden Legend’ is full of beautics.”"—Athenaum, 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


in| BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout ; b Lay numerous 
additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. a handsome 
wien, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, price 


The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state ot qocaceniten! research ; and whether on the ground 
of accuracy, ty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers invite a 
comparison with any work of its class. 

















BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
F.R.G.S., Professor of Geography in the College for Civil En- 
—- "The Maps of Royal Quarto Size, bound in 8vo. price 


S The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 
our way : it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recommend it.” 
nglish Journal of Education. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London : Longman & Co. ; 
Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; aud Hamilton | & Co, 





In Two Volumes, price 3., illustrated by 554 Engravings cn 
Wood, besides Maps, and Views on Steel, 


A CYCLOPZEDIA OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A., &e. &e. 
ar yt by Forty able Scholars and Divines, british, Continental, 
can, whose initials are aflixed to their respective 

Contributions 
mo the contributors are to be recognized the names of 
e most distinguished Biblical So, both British 
aud it Foreign. It is not, therefore, too much t say, thi yy this Cyclo- 
surpasses every Biblical Dictionary whic reced » 
tnd that it leaves nothing to be desired in such a watt which can 
—— ow tems on be eriticlen. satorgretation. history, geography, 
meelany. on and A physics lhysical science of the Bible.” 
Introduction to ie Critical Study of the Scripturcs. 
In a beautifull printed >: Svo. price 108, Gd. 
Illustrated y 336 Engravings on 


A CYCLOPZEDIA OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 
By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A., &c. &e. &e. 
bn Work is studiously accommodated to the wants of the great 
the religious public. To voce mts, to Sunday School 
Teachers, to Missionaries, and to all , either statedly o: 


or oc 
cnmlenaliy. in the important besiege | of Biblical Education, the 
volumes is. confidently reosmsmenced as at once the most valuable and 
the cheapest of Bible K 


ge for the People which has 
ever appeared in this country. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman & Co. London ; 








John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


and sold by all Booksellers, 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





L 
MEMOIRS of the MARQUIS of ROCK- 


INGHAM and HIS CONTEMPORARIES, By GEORGE 
THOMAS EARL of ALBEMARLE. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Portrait. 30s. (Published this day. 


It. 


THE HISTORY of the AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. By GEORGE BANCROFT, Esq., 
late American Minister at the Court of St. James. 
Vou. 8vo. with Plan of the Siege of Quebec. 

(In a few days, 


N.B. The Copyright of this Work has been purchased by 
Mr. Bentley. 


III. 


MEMOIRS of SARAH MARGARET 
FULLER, MARCHESA OSSOLI. Edited by RALPH 
WALDO EMERSON and W. H.CHANNING. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. (Now ready. 


*,* This Work is the Copyright of Mr. Bentley. 


IV. 


LIFE IN BOMBAY, and the NEIGH- 
BOURING OUT-STATIONS, Royal 8vo. with nume- 
rous Illustrations. (Just ready. 


Vv. 
ROUGHING IT in THE BUSH; or. 


LIFE in CANADA. By Mrs, MOODIE. 2 vols. post 
8vo. (In a few days. 


7 


fvI. 

THE CAPE and THE KAFFIRS; or, 
NOTES of a FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE in SOUTH 
AFRICA. By ALFRED W. COLE. Post 8vo. with a 
Portrait of Macomo, the Kaffir Chief, 10s. 6d. 

[Now ready. 

Vil. 


THE ANDROMACHE of EURIPIDES. 
Edited by the Rev. J. EDWARDS, M.A., and the 
Rev. C. HAWKINS, B.C.L. 8vo. [Now ready. 


VIII. 

MISS MARY RUSSELL MITFORD'S |: 
RECOLLECTIONS of HER LITERARY LIFE. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. (Now ready. 

Ix. 

THE HON. H. COKE’S RIDE OVER 
the ROCKY MOUNTAINS to CALIFORNIA. 8vo, 
with Portrait, 14s. (Now ready. 

x. 


KAYES HISTORY of the WAR in 


AFGHANISTAN. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. [Now ready. 


XI. 


THE HON. F.WALPOLE'S SOJOURN 


AMONGST the ANSAYRII; (or, the ASSASSINS). 

With TRAVELS FURTHER EAST, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 

with Portrait, &c., 2U. 2s. [Now ready. 
XII. 

Mr. Bentley’s Shilling Series. 

MARTIN TOUTROND. By James 

MORIER, Author of ‘Hajji Baba,’ &c. [Just ready. 


NIGHTS AT SEA. By ‘Tue OL 
SAILOR.’ [Just ready. 





Ricuarp BrentiEy, New Burlington-street, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER Maszsty. 


MR. DISRAELI’S POLITICAL 


of the public. We are bound to say, that as a political 


13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—<—>—— 
THIRD EDITION OF 


RevisEp. 1 vol. lds. 
** This biography cannot fail to attract the deep attention 


biography we have rarely, if ever, met with a work more 
dexterously handled, or more replete with interest. The | * 
exertions of Lord George Bentinck in behalf of every assailed 
or depressed branch of British and Colonial industry, are 
faithfully chronicled in this most interesting volume. The 
history of the famous session of 1846, as written by Disraeli 
in that brilliant and pointed style of which he is so con- 
summate a master, is deeply interesting. He has traced 
this memorable struggle with a vivacity and power un- 
equalled as yet in any narrative of Parliamentary proceed- 


‘ugs.”"— Blackwood. 


LORD PALMERSTON’S OPI- 
NIONS and POLICY, as Minister, Di- 
plomatist, and Statesman, during more than 
Forty Years of Public Life. With a Biographi- 
cal and Critical Memoir. By G. H. FRANCIS, 
Esq., Author of ‘Maxims and Opinions of the 
Duke of Wellington,’ &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with Por- 
traits, 12s. bound. (Just ready. 


Mr. WARBURTON’S DARIEN; 
Or, the Mercoant Prince. 3 vols. 


“The present production, from the pen of the author of 
* The Crescent and the Cross,’ has the same elements of a 
very wide popularity. It will please its thousands. It isa 
tale of substantial interest.” —Globe. 

“A most interesting narrative, and one in which the 
versatile talents of its author are conspicuously and agree- 
ably apparent. The ch s are delineated with deli 

and skill, and there is a vigorous vitality in the dialogue, 
which carries the reader along with a movement at once 
easy and rapid. The descriptions are remarkable for splen- 
dour of illustration and brilliancy of language ; and the in- 
cidents are involved with such ingenuity as to preserve the 
interest to the last."—Morning Post. 





SAM SLICK’S TRAITS of 
AMERICAN HUMOUR. 3 vois. 


“A new vook by the Author of ‘Sam Slick’ causes some stir 
among the laughter-loving portion of the community; and its a; 

arance at the present ve season is appropriate. We hold 
that it would be quite contrary to the fitness of thi: for any 
other hand than that of our old come Ne the facetious Judge 
Haliburton, to present to us a Ch: and call it ‘Traits 
of American Humour.’ But even without the recollection of ‘Sam 
Slick’ to evoke —e t of fan within us, we should have been 


ot to yield to ad “humour of these American * Traits.’ 
| where me wit into ty this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw 
out a prize.”— 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


EMILY HOWARD. 


By Mrs. Duntor. 3 vols. 
“If elegance of style and 4 Soon tion tend to makea 

pp of this. | popular, * * im ily H rd} all the in- 
arm the sense and Xatisfy t the most fastidious criti- 

age There _e a —— about Mrs. Dunlop’s style which imme- 
fiotely | ry com! th a plot of lar 
interest, and -y X- manner of working it out, has contri — 
to the, sompletion « of a tale of immense power and singular attrac- 


THE HEIR of ARDENNAN; 
a STORY of DOMESTIC LIFE in SCOT- 
LAND. By the Author of ‘Anne Dysart.’ 
3 vols. 

Im. 


HEARTS AND ALTARS. 
By Rosert Bet, Esq., Author of ‘The Ladder 
of Gold, &c. 2 vols. 

Iv. 
JACOB BENDIXEN, the Jew. 


B Mast Howser. 3 vols. 
“This tale has the fascination and value of a slimpse into a 
most strange oar We heartily commend the nov: 


very Young 
bound, Ode” Th is w 


really a First Book for Young Childre: 


YOUNG CHILDREN 
repare 
Woes; and inte: 


1s. 6d, red.—A KE mm 


ESSAYS 


Progressiv 
oye: in m English New and chea) 
Gumus could not be recommend: 


Cuts. 9ist Edition. 
his + Spelling Book. 


== 


NEW and STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKs. 


CRADOCK & Co. Publishers, 48, Paternoster-row 
London. ‘ 





By JOSEPH GUY, Jun., Magdalen Halt, Oxon, 


GUY'S PREPARATORY esa GRAMMAR, for 


Children. A New an a Baleeot Edition, strongly 
ork removes eve 
GUY’S ROYAL VICTORIA SPELL G- poem. 

ren; arranged a nord 
lan, my suited to the capacities of the dullest (carne tt 


ines in its useful Pri 4 ing- Boo! 
BIOGRAPHY adapted te modern improvement, and Suited to oy niet, 
igen 0! e 5 mo. W vings after 
ne 18h Fhoamd Price i bandecmely bean “te 
‘ SARNE STIG TASK-BOO 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: ghoice Collection of Pieces chiely trom Modern SR, being a a 


rice 1s. bound and lettered. 

JOSEPH GUY'S PREPARATORY eee a. for 
‘ tten ly fe 

them for ¢Cuy "sielrat and Seoond te avd phic ca Wins 4 

t 
he Maps, 2nd E Edition, corrected. "Pa = ce Od. bound a ty 
ore —_ SCHOOL GRAMMAi. isth Edition, 
phy, 2s. bound. 
RAPHY. 18mo. 


8. boun 
GUY'S SYNTACTICAL EXERCISES, A Compenien to 
1s. bd, 


ar a 
GUY'S NEW EXERCISES in oitrHiogk 


15th Riition, enlarged. Price 1 
his | New Edition. 1s. bound.—A KEY to 


GUY'S bo ie = =. WALKER'S THEMES and 
rice 


GUY’S NEW ARITHMETIC! AL PLAN ; or, an Improved 


Method of Teaching the First Four Rules of A 
and Compound. . nb rithmetic, Sim ple 
ay S Miscellaneous Tables are oe 


To which a complete set of 


and 
8mo. 1s. bound.—A KEY to the same, aa See 
GUY’S IMPROVEMENT on the ETON LATIN GRAM- 
MAR. To the usual Accidence of which fresh Examples and 
e Exercises are added, and the Syntax and i are 

r Edition. Price 2», und. 


ies’ Schools where atin, is taught a more T nattahle 


By JOSEPH GUY, Sen., 
Late of the Royal Military College, Marlow. 

GUY'S NEW on" SeTLEING BOOK. With new 
12mo. 

NEW _—* Tis ‘EXPOSITOR. 4 Companion to 

13th Edition. 18. 6d. bo 

UY'’S NEW BRITISH PRIMER, 36th Edition. 64 
Guy's NEW BRITISH READER of EASY WORDS 


GUY'S } 


and EXPLANATIONS. Many Engravings. 12th Edit. 3s. 6d. roan, 


GUY'S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 1s, bound. 
GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH EXERCISES. 1s. bound. 
GUY’S ELEMENTS of ANCIENT, MODERN, and 
BRITISH HISTORY. With Tutor's Questions. New and en: 
larged Editions. 12mo, 38. 6d. each vol. roan, lettered. 

*y* These three volumes contain lucid Histories of Greece, 
Rome, and the earlier periods of Ancient History, Modern Fran 
Spain, Germany, Russia, and all the other Sovereign States 
urope, with China and America. The Ancient History is illus 
ti with a Map of the Ancient World, coloured. 

GUY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With Eight Maps. 
2ist Edition. Bagel 16 18mo. peice Se. ape —i KEY tothe Problems 
and Questions. Edition. 1s. 6d. 

GUY'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. With Tutor's Questions 
at the bottom of each a Illustrated with Six Maps. New and 
enlarged Edition. 1s, 

UY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. ao a. 2s. 6d. 
—A TUTOR'S KEY tothe above. Price 4s. 

GUY’S FIRST ‘ARITHMETIC. In Seript, Type. yd 
ove. baw y asa Cighering: book and an Arithmetic. 1s. 3d. half 

ound.— 

GUY'S COMPLETE 7 —— of BOOK-KEEPING, 

New Edition. 

blk BcuO0L ‘CiPiLEING- BOOK. llth aay 4to. 
on large ng paper, 38. Y, 6d, 
GUYS. ‘PARENTS FiRST. “QUESTION 
| alge ga B of i Ontet F Knowledge. With Useful Cuts. New 

tion. 
GUY'S SCHOOL QUESTION N-BOOK on ANCIENT and 
MODERN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, ASTRO- 
NOMY, and all Miscellaneous Subjects, With a Chart of History. 
9th Edition. 12mo. 48. 6d. roa: 

GUY'S CHART of UNIVERSAL HISTORY and BI0- 
GRAPHY, &. Ona Sheet, and apy oe ag A coloured. 6th Edit. 
Now sold for 48.; or ona roller, or as a book, 

GUY’S ELEMENTS of ‘ASTRONOMY. 18 Plates. 6th 
Edition. By EDWARD RIDDLE, Esq., Master of the Royal 
Naval School, Greenwich. 58. bound. 


SCHOOL REGISTER OF STUDIES, &c. 


FERGUSON'S UNIVERSAL SCHOLASTIC RECORD; 
or, Me gy of Studies and Conduct. For Six Months, price 6d 
bound ; for zeaee Months, 3d. 

yx ipnis litt little ‘Manual 4 is the result of a most careful and prac 
tical examination of the plans pursued in En; d, Scotland, 
France, and America, and is now in general use. 


BENTLEY'S BRITISH CLASS-BOOK, chiefly from 
Seton Classical Authors, in Prose and Verse. New “Edition. 


CIiAMBERLAIN’S YOUNG SCHOLAR’S NEW ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY. 12mo. price 2s. 6d. roan, lettered. 


GUY'S SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
16 handsome 4to. Maps, finely coloured. 5s. half-bound. 

OSTELL’S GENERAL ATLAS. 32 Maps, royal 4to. and 
T, lds. 3 oles ured Gottines, — fall golenget, Qis.; or im 
for the Library, 8. 6d. eac! or 
PORUSSELL'S M MODERN —. 26 4to. Maps, 
and Index, 10s. ; coloured, 12s. half-bo at 

RUSSELL'S gy ATLAS. 23 4to. Maps, 
Index. ; col 

RUSSELLS ATLAS of ANCIENT and MODERN 1 

GRAPHY COMBINED. Royal 4to. 53 Maps and Plans, color 


di 11. 48. half-bound. 
vee _ accuracy yond beauty of the above Atlases, the 


t 
attention constantly paid to the introduction of all new dis- 
Soveries and the superior y paid to the of the Maps for the he parr 
teaching, io long secured them a@ place in all 


Index, 14. ; colo 





ENLUM, 





CRADOCK & CO. Paternoster-row. 
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REVIEWS 





irs of the Marquis of Rockingham and his 

gg ane hae With Original Letters and 
Documents now first published. By George 
Thomas Earl of Albemarle. 2 vols. Bentley. 
Eighteen hundred and fifty-one will, it is gene- 
rally believed, be the marking year of the 
nineteenth century; yet we must admit that, 
in our own narrow circle, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two opens with extraordinary promise. 
The unlocking of the muniment chests at Wotton 
and at Stowe was, in a literary and _histo- 
rical point of view, an important event; yet, before 
January has closed, we have ‘ Memoirs of the 
Marquisof Rockingham, ‘illustrated with original 
letters and papers, not only from the archives 
of the Fitzwilliam family, but from those of the 
Albemarle, Hardwicke, Richmond, and of Mr. 
Lee, attorney-general to the Rockingham ad- 
ministration. Here are treasures,—long buried 
secrets, out of which history may be written. 
Heretofore we have all been, more or less, 
groping in the dark, or led by blind guides, and 
often astray by false lights. Now, we have 
such a mass of authentic information that no 
careful writer can wander very far from the 
truth. We have not only Walpole’s contem- 
porary histories, but his voluminous letters,— 
the Waldegrave, Dodington, Barrington, Lyt- 
telton and other memoirs,—the letters and 
correspondence of Chesterfield, Chatham, Bed- 
ford, Rockingham, Temple, Grenville, Mitchell, 
Burke, — minor contributions from Hume, 
Cumberland, Glover, Gibbon, Wraxall, and 
numbers numberless,—the historians Mohun, 
Adolphus, Belsham,—to say nothing of endless 
papers and volumes which touch only incident- 
ally on political subjects, but often serve as 
guides to help us through obscurities and doubts, 
—and we may add Memoirs like those before us, 
which — without reference to the important 
documents thatthey contain—are written with an 
earnest endeavour to discover and develope the 
truth. We often differ from Lord Albemarle 
in his estimate both of men and of events, but 
never without the respect which is due to con- 
scientious opinion. He appears to us at times 
as if his mind were preoccupied with family 
traditions and his heart too full of traditional 
sympathies and feelings ;—he looks on the men 
of the age with the eyes of the conqueror of the 
Havannah, the etted and patronized of theWhig 
hero of iesieeanl sometimes, from his 
position, overlooks men who were not without 
influence though their names may not be re- 
corded in the court register. Occasionally, too, 
he takes the character of these on trust and 
from the popular reports of the day. To others, 
however, the marking men of the age, he has 
done justice; and his short memoirs are often 
Vigorous, clear and truthful. The young King 
figures here to the life :—at least we must think 
8, for the figure here drawn confirms what 
we reluctantly said of him in our notice 
of the ‘Grenville Papers,’-—though his Lord- 
ship’s portrait has even stronger shadows, 
which, we regret to say, are justified by the 
additional ellen. We cannot do better than 
Proceed at once to give the reader some taste of 
the quality of the work, and shall select for that 
purpose the notice of the first Lord Hardwicke.— 
“If the suffrages of contemporaries and posthum- 
ous history may be accepted as proofs of extraordi- 
hary merit, Philip Yorke, first Earl of Hardwicke, 
may be justly considered a great man. His great- 
ness, indeed, had not the glare of Pitt's reputation ; 
twas rather forensic than parliamentary, and more 
I than either. His gifts were both natural 


great orator, and nearly every charm of personal de- 
meanour. His manners perhaps would have been 
more attractive if he could have acquired a little 
more ease. But a certain degree of stateliness was 
natural to him. He lived on terms of intimate 
friendship with his sons, yet he would address them 
as ‘Dear Lord Royston, and ‘ Dear Mr. Yorke.’ 
As a judge, his demeanour was perfect. ‘ When 
Lord Hardwicke,’ said Lord Mansfield—an admirable 
critic of eloquence and law—‘ pronounced his de- 
crees, Wisdom herself might be supposed to speak.’ 
His appointment to the Great Seal forms an era in 
our jurisprudence. He resigned it, indeed, in 1756, 
but he was still regarded as the ministerial leader in 
the House of Lords. George the Second held Lord 
Hardwicke in such esteem, that during his frequent 
absences from England he six times appointed him 
one of the Lords Justices for administering the af- 
fairs of Government. In the cabinet and on the 
woolsack he was indeed ‘a counsellor well fitted to 
advise.’ To the strictest integrity he added con- 
summate knowledge of the law; to his professional 
experience he brought acquaintance with men and 
manners, and his skill in foreign politics and inter- 
national jurisprudence equalled his learning in the 
statute book. His eloquence was of the grave, de- 
liberative kind. It did not arouse the passions, but 
it convinced the reason of his audience. His argu- 
ments were a chain of demonstrations ; his illustra- 
tions were enforced by expressive and handsome 
features, and by dignified and graceful gestures. 
The moral character of Lord Hardwicke corre- 
sponded with his public career; he was temperate 
and consistent. In the bosom of his family he was 
as indulgent and estimable as Pitt himself, while to 
his friends and colleagues he was more equable and 
trustworthy. His staunch Whig politics did not 
render him a mere partisan. He gave reasons for 
his faith, and indeed inclined rather more to the 
side of Prerogative than was acceptable to some of 
his political associates. A‘noble, serene, and deeply 
learned man, Lord Hardwicke may be regarded as 
the most able member of the administration which 
George the Third inherited from his predecessor.” 


A companion portrait of the Duke of New- 
castle is, perhaps, finished with more artistic 
skill. The subject was certainly more difficult ; 
and, after all, even the friendly pencil does not 
leave a very favourable impression.— 


“ Forty-six years of public service have procured 
for the Duke of Newcastle notoriety rather than 
reputation. Few portraits, indeed, have been 
sketched by so many unfriendly hands. Smollett, 
King, Glover, Chesterfield, Walpole, Waldegrave, 
Dodington, have each assailed him in turn. He 
was, in fact, the butt against which contemporary 
ridicule levelled all its shafts. That he was fretful, 
busy, intriguing, unmethodical, and self-sufficient ; 
that his demeanour lacked dignity, and that he mis- 
took expedients for principles, cannot be denied ; 
indeed his numerous unpublished letters, to which I 
have had access, rather corroborate than weaken the 
fidelity with which these traits have been delineated. 
But his contemporaries would see only the super- 
ficial and ridiculous points of Newcastle’s character. 
They would not do justice to his many sterling good 
qualities. He was courteous, affable, accessible, 
humane, a warm friend, a placable enemy. His 
talents were not sufficiently appreciated. They 
were far above mediocrity. It was his want of 
method that made them not more generally avail- 
able. He both spoke and wrote with ability and 
readiness. Upon his private life rested no stain, 
and in an age of political immorality he was one of 
the most personally disinterested men of his day. 
He understood clearly our relations with the conti- 
nental states. His views of civil and religious free- 
dom were in advance of his age, and he acted on 
them whenever his fears, his jealousies, or his ambi- 
tion—a most comprehensive exception indeed—per- 
mitted his opinions to affect his conduct. His faults 
were obvious; he clung indecorously to place and 
power. But it does not appear that either its emolu- 
ments or even honours were the real attractions of 
office. Newcastle, like the Sergeant-at-Law in 
Chaucer’s tale, had a morbid appetite for employ- 





ad acquired. He had nearly all the qualities of a 


No whar so besy a man as he thar n’as, 
And yet he seemyd besier than he was.” 

In a letter from the Duke to Lord Hard- 
wicke we have proof how early the King or the 
favourite had resolved that the sovereign should 
be “every inch a king.” — 

** October 20th, 1761. 

“Lord Bute said, the King has given orders to 
my Lord Egremont to prepare a letter for my Lord 
Bristol, expressing His Majesty's desire to correspond 
with their (the Spaniards) assurance to heal and soften 
all the depending disputes amicably with each other, 
‘ provided they made it appear to the King that 
there was nothing offensive contained in the last 
treaty with Paris.’ My Lord Bute said, ‘this has 
been agreed at St. James's, I suppose, between my 
Lord Egremont and himself ; for, notwithstanding 
the little council of us four, I know nothing of the 
matter. I found, by his brother, that strong 
measures and strong declarations are to do every- 
thing to prevent the junction of France and Spain. 
Sure, we have tried these measures long enough,” 
If one of a council of four knew nothing of the 
subject, and another acted on “orders,” the 
power must have been limited to few. 

The summoning a new parliament, says 
Lord Albemarle, afforded the King an oppor- 
tunity of violating the spirit of the constitution 
without departing from the letter.— 

“The issue of writs was delayed purposely, in 
order that Lord Bute might have the more time to 
mature his plans, and secure seats for the personal 
adherents of the Crown. From the following ex- 
tracts it would appear that His Majesty, if he did 
not claim, at least appropriated to himself, as part of 
his personal prerogative, a share in the nomination to 
the government boroughs, and that both his osten- 
sible minister and his real adviser each produced 
rival lists of his own friends and supporters, A cen- 
tury and a half had elapsed since similar artifices had 
been resorted to by the family, whose posterity the 
House of Hanover now excluded from the British 
throne. It appeared a bad omen, for the new reign 
to commence with a policy, the results of which had 
formerly overturned the monarchy. But neither 
the King nor his coterie were capable of benefiting 
by the lessons of history. 

‘The Duke of Newcastle to the Earl of Hardwicke. 
* January 19th, 1761. 

‘I am to be with my Lord Bute to-morrow at 
St. James's whilst the King is at the House. I told 
his Lordship that I should come to talk to him about 
the Parliament, and that I had but just got my papers 
and lists. He said it was high time, and I think 
(though in very good humour) talked in such a 
manner that I expect more lists from him than I 
shall carry to him. He said Lord Falmouth had 
offered the King three members, but he did not tell me 
the King’s answer.’ This liberal offercame from one of 
the most unblushing borough-mongers of the day. 
Hugh Boscawen, second Viscount Falmouth. In 
effrontery of solicitation he was equalled by Bubb 
Dodington alone, and he lacked the mother-wit 
which made that effrontery endurable. In George 
the Second’s reign, he told Pitt, at that time minister, 
that if he had not the garter, which was then vacant, 
his five members should vote against the government. 
‘As long,’ replied Pitt, ‘as I remain in the Cabinet, 
your Lordship shall not receive that distinction :’ 
then turning to some bystanders, he added ‘ Optat 
ephippia Bos.’-—‘ Who calls me Bos?’ inquired Fal- 
mouth.—‘ The remark,’ replied Pitt,‘ is not mine, 
but Horace’s.’‘If Horace Walpole,’ exclaimed 
his Lordship, ‘has taken this liberty with my name 
I shall resent it.’ ** 

The character of Lord Temple as drawn by 
Lord Albemarle is unfavourable and unjust,— 
one in which we see the strongest evidence of 
the traditional influences. Temple was fierce 
in his opposition to the Rockingham Ministry.— 


“Richard, Earl Temple, the elder brother, had 
good business habits and much industry, and was by 
no means an inefficient speaker. His huge ungainly 
figure procured for him the nickname of ‘ Squire 
Gawky.’ The qualities of his mind were indeed as 
loosely put together as his limbs. With much 
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ambition, his own wayward caprice or masterless pride 
constantly marred his plans at least of self-aggrandise- 
ment. He was frequently asking favours of George 
the Second. That monarch accounted himself at least 
a Turenne in war; yet his Privy Seal gracefully insin- 
uated that His Majesty had no more spirit than 
Admiral Byng, whose death-warrant (unjustly, how- 
ever,) he had just signed.” 

—This anecdote is generally believed to be 
substantially true,—but there are two ways of 
telling the story, and two inferences to be de- 
duced from it. Most persons are now agreed, 
and Lord Albemarle is not likely to differ from 
this judgment, that Admiral Byng was judici- 
ally murdered. It is very doubtful—if, indeed, 
there be a doubt—whether the Court were jus- 
tified in finding him guilty at all,—but it dis- 
tinctly acquitted him at any rate of the charge 
of cowardice, and formally protested against the 
severity of the Articles of War under which the 
members had felt bound to find him guilty, and 
“for their own consciences’ sake, as well as in 
justice to the prisoner,” they recommended him 
tomercy. If we mistake not, a majority of the 
members of the Court went so far as to petition 
the King in his favour. Mr. Pitt, then minis- 
ter, declared publicly in the House of Commons 
that he was for mercy ;—he “ moved the King,” 
or entreated the King, to extend mercy to the 
prisoner, but “ was cut short” andsilenced. The 
King was resolved that he should be put to death. 
i Temple, however, who had been First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and by whom probably 
Byng had been appointed to the command, 
would not be cut short,—when pleading for the 
life of an innocent man he would not be silenced. 
He told His Majesty that all men were liable 
to errors in judgment, and, in the words of 
Walpole, ‘ sketched out some parallel between 
the monarch himself and the admiral, in which 
the advantage did not lie on the side of the 
Battle of Oudenarde.” This was the occasion 
on which he forgot or disregarded the ‘ Privy 
Seal.” So anak the more to his honour, we 
say. Had many of his contemporaries been as 
oblivious, the nation would have been saved 
from half the disgraces with which the new 
reign opened. 

Though from the first, as we have shown 
later in our columns in our second notice of 
the Grenville Papers, George the Third had 
resolved on peace, and though Bute rejoiced to 
get rid of Mr. Pitt, and thus, as he hoped, pre- 
vent a war with Spain,—he could defer that war 
only till the proper and the better time was 

ast. What a policy this nation was guided 
by may be inferred from a few lines in one of 
Newcastle’s letters.— 

“Every friend I have dings in my car, that the 
whole load of our miserable situation will be laid 
upon me. My Lord Bute complains that I am 
laying it all upon him; as long as he is the sole 
dictator, there it ought to lie.” 

The dictator, however, was no sooner 
forced to declare war against Spain than he 
secretly opened negotiations for peace with 
France. The Sardinian Ambassador was the 
agent employed! and his services were re- 
warded—with what else we know not,—but 
with a pension of a thousand a year on the Irish 
establishment, granted to him under another 
name. The notice of this man by Lord Albe- 
marle is just and amusing.— 

“The Count de Viri was a native of Savoy; he 
had been originally a monk. In the reign of George 
the Second; he was appointed minister to the English 
Court. Viri had the sagacity to foresee the position 
Lord Bute would eventually hold, and paid his court 
to him so effectually, as to gain a complete ascen- 
dancy over him; indeed, the love of intrigue and 
mystery of the wily Savoyard, found a responsive 
feeling in the breast of the favourite. The conduct 
of the peace was not the only commission with which 


Papers, that he had assigned to him the scarcely less 

difficult task of reconciling the Duke of Newcastle 

to part with the power, while he retained the title 

of Minister. His services were amply rewarded. 

The King granted him a pension of a thousand a- 

year, on the Irish pension list, under the name of 
Charles, and allowed his son to succeed him at the 

Court of London. On his return to Sardinia, Viri 

retired to his estates in Savoy, on the plea of ill 

health, but in reality, to avoid the Marquis de St. 

Germain, the Sardinian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

who he knew could not endure him. But hearing 

that the Marquis was ill, he so timed his visit to 

Turin, as to arrive when his enemy was at the 
point of death. Viri knew that he was in no good 

odour at court. He had reason to suspect that the 
King of Sardinia was aware of the intrigues that he 
had set on foot, to prolong his stay in England. The 
day after the death of M. de St. Germain, he ap- 
peared before the King und made his peace with 
Mlis Majesty, by presenting him with a magnificent 
suit of Gobelin tapestry, which had been given 
him by Louis the Fifteenth. M. Dutens, the author 
of ‘Memoirs of a Traveller in Retirement,’ was at 
this time Chargé d’Affaires at the Court of Turin, and 
went frequently to see Viri. He was treated with 
much apparent confidence by the Count, who seemed 
anxious to know who was spoken of as the new Foreign 
Secretary; Dutens telling him that the Count him- 
self was considered the successful condidate: he 
replied, ‘I am tired of business, I have already one 
foot in the grave, and how could any one be so 
simple as to imagine that I would now go to mix in 
the bustle of courts and politics?” This assurance 
he repeated several times. He was actually at the 
time the Foreign Secretary. Dutens, on another 
occasion, applied to Viri on behalf of a friend. 
Some time after, the Minister sent for him as early 
as eight o’clock in the morning; and spoke in high 
terms of his friend, and satisfied him that his request 
would be granted. Dutens had scarcely got home 
when hesaw his friend, who laughing, told him he knew 
all that happened. ‘Count de Viri,’ said he, * sent for 
me at seven o’clock; he wished me to witness how 
much he had my affairs at heart, and made me conceal 
myself behind a screen, while he was talking to you.’ 
This love of concealment manifested itself in the most 
trifling concerns. He had once a slight wound on 
one of his legs, and sent for a surgeon to examine 
it. A similar accident happening to the other leg, 
he put that under the care of another surgeon, so 
ihat it might not be known he had hurts on both 
legs at the same time. When Viri died, his secretary 
said, in answer to an inquirer, ‘he is dead, but he 
does not wish it to be known;’ and the King of 
Sardinia, when he heard of his death said, ‘that he 
would have made a mystery of it if he could.’ The 
negotiations with France were carried on by Count 
de Viri through the medium of his countryman the 
Bailli de Solar, the Sardinian Ambassador at Paris. 
The Bailli had been previously ambassador from his 
own court to that of Rome, at the same time that 
Choiseul was ambassador from France. A warm 
friendship had, since that period, subsisted between 
them.” 

Here, then, are the negotiations which ended in 
the immaculate Peace of Fontainebleau, carried 
on, in secret, by the intriguing ambassador of a 
petty State who had acquired ‘‘a complete 
ascendancy” over Lord Bute—or rather who 
was the creature of Lord Bute,—through another 
foreign ambassador at Paris, who was the warm 
friend of the French minister ;—yet, we have 
been told by Lord Brougham, as pointed 
out at length in the article already referred 
to as coming later in our columns of to-day, 
that the idea of bribery on either side is a 
“revolting absurdity,”"—because John, Duke 
of Bedford was no party to it. Why, the 
original charge never touched him;—on the 


the public negotiations,—that the preliminaries 
had been agreed on before the Duke of Bedford 
was sent over,—he being selected because it 
was known that he had long been earnestly, 
anxiously, and consistently in favour of peace,— 


contrary, it was stated that the bribery preceded 


exact terms. Difficulties and delays, it is true, 
arose because time brought news of aoe 
triumphs and conquest, and the ostensible 
ministers insisted on compensation for these, 
Compensation, however, was never obtained: 
and when the secretaries resolved to repudiate 
the preliminaries which had been agreed on 
without their concurrence or approval —Mr, 
Grenville was superseded and shelved in another 
department. 

We shall have occasion again to refer to these 
Memoirs :—but when, must depend on the pub- 
lisher,—as we have received only the first volume 
and that not complete. : 





Women of Christianity, exemplary for Acts of 
Piety and Charity. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of ‘ Woman in France,’ &c. Smith, 
Elder & Co. 


When noticing Miss Kavanagh's last book we 
— out that the wicked wit of the women of 
"rance, which could make an end of an ob- 
noxious minister with a bon-mot and give birth 
to a new system of morals and philosophy at 
a petit souper, demanded for its due record 
more wickedness, and perhaps more wit, than 
Miss Kavanagh commands. Thus, it might be 
inferred that the present theme is in better 
harmony with her tastes and tone of mind than 
the former ;—and an examination of her new 
volume bears out the supposition.—The cardinal 
fault of her ‘ Women of Christianity’ is, that too 
much has been attempted—too wide a field been 
taken. Within the short compass of twenty-seven 
chapters it was possible, indeed, to characterize 
the spirit of the religious epochs which have 
succeeded one another in the history of opinion, 
—but to illustrate them by a complete series of 
biographies is beyond the power of any Pene- 
lope. Pictures comprising such myriads of tiny 
figures must necessarily become a confused 
mass of stitches in place of a Bayeur roll, 
where the Maudes and the Margarets,—the 
abbess and the martyr maid,—have room “ and 
verge enough,” when the web is unrolled, to 
stand before the eyes of those willing to emu- 
late their virtues,—clear and separate in por- 
traiture. This inevitable difficulty has obviously 
been felt by Miss Kavanagh as she has pro- 
ceeded in her task ; hence we find omissions and 
disproportions,—in one page a gallery portrait, 
in another, as it were, merely the letters of a 
name worked on the background. We are not 
satisfied, for instance, to read so many pretty 
stories of Maria Leczinskaand so little concern- 
ing the remarkable group of Jansenist women 
who belonged to Port Royal. The controversy 
in which, as Miss Kavanagh apologetically 
observes, they were involved was the accident 
of their position. Their piety and charity were 
the life-breath of their existence, and nobly 
sufficient to support them under wreck, outrage 
and contumely—as the eloquent and interesting 
volumes of Mrs. Schimmelpenninck (well known 
in our religious circles) have long ago shown to 
the women of England. For ourselves, we 
could as well dispense with one of the grave 
and admirable pictures Oi ge de Cham- 
agne in a gallery of religious portraits as 
at calles te a on like this to the 
absence of the earnest, learned and superstt 
tious but self-sacrificihg enthusiasts in ques- 
tion.— It has been, further, inevitable that 
where Miss Kavanagh has found a characteristic 
biography, as in the cases of Saint Elizabeth, 
Mrs. Godolphin and Mrs. Fry, she should have 
become diffuse and anecdotical ; but we shoul 
have liked to see more traces of her having 
studied the records of Dissent and of missionary 
enterprise. Without our accrediting the s 
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annals of female piety and charity cannot 
be said to be complete without specimens 
from both classes, which have been slighted 
by our authoress possibly not so much be- 
cause they lie beyond the pe of the general 
reader, as because of the bad taste and exagge- 
ration of what may be called our sectarian 
chronicles. The emphasis of the above exception 
is strengthened by our finding a chapter in this 
brief compendium devoted tothe Montyon prize- 
holders :—whose stage rewards, according to the 
conditions of the theatrical institution in the 
books of which they figure, might have been 
considered as absolving the authoress from any 
minute specification in a work which, it is fair 
to presume, has been undertaken with motives 
higher than those of mere literary speculation. 

We cfh commend Miss Kavanagh for the 
general ease, propriety and care with which her 
task has been executed. The manner in which 
the authoresses of England have, in almost every 
branch of belles lettres and imagination, devoted 
themselves to the service of their own sex, claims 
statement as a literary fact. Ranging from the 
‘Records’ of Mrs. Hemans to Lady Morgan's 
more profound and philosophical ‘ Woman and 
her Master,’—from Mrs. Jameson’s Shakspere 
fancies to Mrs. Napier’s sound but not cold- 
hearted didactic truths, —the amount of generous 
and wholesome effort thus disclosed is sufficient, 
in variety of scope and in success, to silence the 
most cynical of misogynists,—unless he be 
henceforward prepared to accept the imputation 
of being unjust as well as cynical. 





Pictures of Life in Mexico. By R. H. Mason. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 2 vols, 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

Mr. Mason is essentially a picture-maker. His 

pencil possesses something of fluency and grace, 

—of descriptive facility and graphic though 

monotonous characterization. His pen is an 

instrument of the same quality. It delights in 
and costume,—in the portraiture of moving 
incidents, adventures, and escapes. A dirty 

padre, a fierce ladrone, a joyous sefiorita, a 

gaily dressed cavalier, is sure to seize his eye 

and inspire a “‘ picture” or suggest a tale. We 
learn from Mr. Mason that he visited Mexico 
in 1848-9, and that he was in a position—he 
does not say what—to see and learn much in 
outlying places that other tourists have passed 
without observation. He boasts also that he 
has not referred to other works on Mexico— 
except for his statistics. The latter assertion 
may be true,—the more’s the pity. Had he 
just looked into some of his predecessors, Mr. 

ason might have been induced to leave out 
not a few of his often-told tales, descriptions 
worn to death, and platitudes as old as tra- 
velling in Mexico.—We could very well have 
spared from such a book as this all the statistics 
and commercial information. These things are 
not only out of place in a book of pictures, but 
our etcher and sketcher has evidently no voca- 
tion to deal with such matters, —no power to 
seize their points of interest or to grapple with 
their philosophy. In the pictorial he is more 
at home. 

Mr. Mason is so far a true story-teller that 
he loves to frame his recitals according to the 
fashion of the country in which the scene is 
laid;—believing that by doing so—giving toeach 
incident its own accessories—the realities of 
Mexican life can be most vividly conjured up 
before the mind's eye. Thus he relates a cha- 
Tacteristic anecdote.— 

“*Pardon me, Sefior, exclaimed my attendant, 
laughing, as he once entered my apartment, ‘but 
there has been a very strange scene in the fonda to- 
tight! A poor Indian, the picture of starvation, 





starting from their sockets, came to the door, and 
with hands uplifted, implored us in this manner: — 
“For the love of God! Sefiores—for the sake of the 
blessed Virgin! as you hope never to come to my 
state yourselves—pity me and relieve me! Is there 
not a morsel of tortilla? nor the least portion of 
chilé? Not a scrap of dried flesh? nor a cup of cold 
stew for a poor Indian? For the love of the blessed 
Virgin, relieve a starving Indian!” Now, as it hap- 
pened, there was no one in the fonda at the moment 
but a poor arriero (a common carrier), the cooks, the 
waiter, myself, and Perata—the priest's servant, who 
resides at the upper end of the street. This last—a 
malicious fellow—had a huge platter of stewed 
mutton before him which he was eyeing greedily ; 
and perceiving that José, the head cook, was about 
to throw a bit of tortilla towards the Indian, he waved 
his hand between them, shouting,—“ How is it that 
a thief like you dare to show his face within the 
fonda? As to your being hungry—pah! I don't 
believe a word of it..—“I am starving. Ah! 
Sejiores, pity me! I have not tasted food for three 
days’ space! I would thrust my hand into the blazing 
fire for a tortilla cake!”—“ Oh! you lying dog!” 
replied Perata, “you would thrust your hand into 
the fire, would you? Look ye, Sefior Starvation, let 
me see you place your hand in the flame beneath 
that furnace, and I will give you the delicious meal 
here before me. But if not, vanish: take yourself 
away quickly; do you hear?’—The Indian advanced 
to the charcoal fire, stooped down, placed his hand 
over the flame, and uttered a loud scream of pain. 
“Now,” he said, “my supper is fairly earned,”— 
“Not fair! not fair!” shouted Perata, who never 
meant to make good his offer. “He did not touch 
the fire: I must see it fairly done.”Again the poor 
fellow stooped before the stove; and all eyes were 
turned upon him searchingly. He thrust his hand 
into the flame, and held it there for a moment: the 
pain seemed to produce a faintness; and with deep 
groans of agony he fell helplessly to the ground, 
We all, excepting Perata, repented that the frolic 
had been carried so far, and gathered about him in 
concern. Raising himself upon one elbow after a 
short time, he motioned us aside that he might have 
more uir; we drew off a little from him, and in a 
moment he started to his feet, rushed round the 
table, to the place where the yet untasted platter of 
stew was standing with two tortilla cakes beside it, 
seized greedily upon them all, and darted swiftly in 
the direction of the door. One of the cooks hastily 
snatched up an iron ladle, and hurled it after the 
crafty delinquent, upsetting the priest’s servant in 
the act, as well as a dish of boiling chilé on the top 
of the furnace; and there lay Perata struggling and 
screeching on the ground, with the scalding-hot mix- 
ture pouring down over his head and neck. “San- 
tisima Virgen! yo ho! Santisima Virgen!’’ yelled 
the scalded wretch, as he placed his hands upon the 
parts affected.—* Santisima Virgen!” exclaimed the 
cook, as the ladle, missing its aim, shattered to pieces 
the only entire pane of glass of which the fonda had 
been able to boast for many a day,— Santisima 
Virgen !’’ cried the waiter, as he saw the viands vanish, 
and the fragments flying about.—“ Santisima Virgen !” 
echoed the Indian, with a grin of triumph; pausing 
for a moment at the door, before decamping with his 
strangely-gotten repast.—And so, Sefior, that Perata 
came in for the worst part of the adventure, after all.’” 

The story which follows is a more formal 
specimen of, the author’s picture-making,—but 
the morals as well as the incidents are purely 
Mexican-types of a land of ignorant padres and 
lazy ladrones.— 


“ During the troublous and sanguinary times that 
preceded the first Congress of the republic in 1825, 
it was judged expedient by the authorities of a dis- 
tant provincial cathedral, that the gold and silver 
utensils and ornaments, with the precious stones and 
other costly moveables, should be removed, for 
greater safety, to another church in the interior of 
the country. To this end, boxes and hampers, with 
false slides and secret contrivances, were made; so 
that, in the event of their capture or examination by 
robbers, the most valuable articles might remain un- 
discovered. The treasures were packed with the 
utmost care and secresy; and much deliberation was 
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the precious cargo. At length it was decided that 
one Tezarin—a worthy disciple of the church, who 
had been employed to command an escort under 
government—and his band, with several holy bre- 
thren from the cathedral, should be entrusted with 
the duty. The caravan set out in due time upon 
their journey, with the utmost caution and privacy: 
the treasure being disguised under the appearance 
ofa common bale of merchandise ; and its guardians 
wearing the semblance of merchants with their 
escort. They proceeded for a considerable distance 
in security ; but on the evening of the second day 
of their journey, much to their surprise, the party 
were assailed by a determined band of ladrones ; 
they were disarmed, and their luggage was carefully 
examined. Not content with merely surveying the 
packages, however, the robbers, as if by a strange 
instinct, broke the boxes to pieces, and thus the 
hidden gems and most costly vessels were exposed 
to view. Everything was ruthlessly carried away ; 
the prisoners were left behind, bound hand and foot, 
and the robbers made good their escape, leaving no 
traces whatever of their flight. For a long period, 
the secre! of this daring end successful sacrilege con- 
tinued an impenetrable mystery. The chagrined 
priests left no method untried for the discovery of the 
plunderers and their booty, and to learn how their 
secret expedition had transpired (for it was evident 
that the thieves had been supplied with previous in- 
formation), but all their efforts and inquiries were 
entirely unavailing. At length the immaculate Teza- 
rin himself was apprehended, and condemned upon 
a charge of theft and conspiracy; and while under 
sentence of death for these misdemeanours, he con- 
fessed, among other revelations, that the unaccount- 
able robbery of the treasures of the church just 
recorded had been executed under his own direc- 
tion. He admitted that the time and place of the 
occurrence had been planned hy him; though he 
had submitted, for obvious reasons, to be bound as a 
prisoner with the rest. He also gave such informa- 
tion as led to the apprehension and execution of his 
accomplices. The punishment of Tezarin was miti- 
gated ; and the principal treasures of the cathedral 
were, by his agency, recovered: but their history 
does notend here. Although the jewels and golden 
vessels were restored to their old places in the cathe- 
dral, outbreaks and disturbances in its neighbourhood 
were of frequent occurrence. The hearts of the holy 
fathers were once more filled with doubts and fears ; 
and so bitterly had they earned the experience of the 
past, that they had scarcely now the confidence to 
trust one another. While affairs were in this situ- 
ation, news came that a church at no great distance 
from their own had been entered and plundered of 
its richest treasures, and that a series of such robberies 
was to be apprehended. This report, which they had 

every reason to fear was but too correct, had the effect 
of greatly increasing the consternation of the priests. 
The superior ecclesiastic and two of his favourites, 
had come to the determination, without the know- 
ledge of their brethren, that a subterranean vault 
should be formed under a particular part of the 
cathedral; where, in time of need, the most valuable 
of the church’s possessions might be deposited. With 
much ingenuity the desired receptacle was stealthily 
completed, and the entrance preserved a profound 

secret among the worthy trio. They had decided 

that the only means of access should be by a trap- 

door from above, closed with an invisible spring,— 

and the trap-door was cunningly fixed, and the im- 

perceptible spring duly set, accordingly. The dis- 

turbances in the vicinity increased. Insurrection 

followed insurrection ; outrage succeeded outrage ; 

pillage appeared to become the order of the day. 

Neither life nor property was held sacred; and the 

cathedral itself was threatened with an invasion., 
‘We must watch vigilantly and incessantly, from 

night to morning, each in his turn,’ exclaimed the 

affrighted dignitary to his companions; ‘for we know 

not at what hour the peace of our Zion may be 

threatened by these sacrilegious depredators.* And 

watch they did, night and morning, in parties; in 

obedience to the orders of their chief. * * At length, 

at a late hour, one stormy night, when the three 

ecclesiastics—to whom alone the secret of the vault 

was known—happened to be on the watch together, 

a sound as of a thronging multitude arose in the dis- 
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tance; which, as it drew nearer, was heard above the 
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howling of the wind and the falling of the rain. The 
tramp of heavy footsteps approached the cathedral; 
shouts and vociferous cries burst forth on every side; 
the red glare of innumerable torches shone through 
the emblazoned windows. At the first alarm, the 
trio of monks proceeded to carry the portable boxes 
containing their choicest treasures into the vault 
below; and by the time the building was surrounded, 
they had concealed the whole. Meantime, a series 
of thundering knocks assailed the door, which it was 
evident must soon give way beneath the repeated 
strokes: the massive bolts were forced, the hinges 
torn away, and an entrance effected. Just as the 
band of depredators rushed madly through the open- 
ing, the shaven head of the last of the three priests 
disappeared below the entrance of the vault; the 
trap-door was hastily closed, and the spring was made 
secure. But this movement had not escaped the 
searching eye of a lépero in the crowd. The cathe- 
dral was thoroughly ransacked; many valuable arti- 
cles were broken to pieces, and the fragments were 
passed from hand to hand; but a murmur of dis- 
appointment arose, ere long, that so few available 
treasures were to be discovered. The idea of a sub- 
terranean concealment at once flashed upon the 
minds of the robbers, and the supposition was con- 
firmed by the lépero who had seen the closing trap- 
door. They immediately tried every crevice and 
broken stone, and beat violently on the floor with 
hammers and axes; but so well had the opening been 
concealed, that they were compelled to abandon the 
attempt in despair. Venting their disappointment 
upon the building, they demolished several of the 
painted windows, and carried off the choicest of the 
ornaments; and it was a miracle that the edifice 
escaped conflagration at their hands. The beating 
upon the floor, however, had broken the spring of the 
trap-door, the holy fathers’ only avenue of escape; 
and when, on the disappearance of the invading 
crowd, they attempted to emerge, they found them- 
selves, in spite of every effort, hopelessly immured 
in a dungeon that must soon prove their living sepul- 
chre! The remains of the three monks were only 
discovered—fast beside the treasures which in life 
they had loved so well—when the marble floor was 
taken up by some workmen who were engaged in 
the restoration of the dilapidated and desecrated 
cathedral.” 

Of course, there are frequent references in 
these volumes to the revolution which set the 
Spanish colonies free from the oppressive yoke 
Eide —te ‘heroic age”’ of Mexico,—to the 
long reign of Santa Anna,—and to the influence 
of the war with America on the national habits 
and course of thought. The account of what 
our author heard of the reports spread by 
the “good padres” of the inhuman ugliness 
and savagery of the Americans, when their 
armies were advancing into the country, is 
quite ludicrous. The Huns were not painted 
in more terrible colours in the villas of Italy 
than were the followers of ‘Rough and Ready” 
in the haciendos of Mexico. But these strange 
terrors vanished with better acquaintance. 
The Americans carried with them into Mexico 
several printing presses,—they established cafés 
in the towns through which they passed,—they 
tried to regulate the gambling-houses, — and 
they introduced the cutlery of Sheffield and the | 
cottons of Lowell and Manchester, without | 
those high duties which in ordinary times more 
than .} the market value of these arti- 
cles.. Mr. Mason assures us that their short 
occupation of the capital has had a great moral 
result. American manufactures have become 
popular. The shopkeepers have adopted Ame- 
rican methods of dealing. The European cos- 
tume is gradually growing into fashion. We 
are further informed that— 

“Many young ladies, also, of the better class, 
seem to delight in lisping forth a few broken Ame- 
rican words, on particular occasions ; pronouncing 
the English vowels with all the fulness peculiar to 
their own magnificent language ; and making a most 
incongruous jumble of the whole affair. Many 








articles of established reputation under old Spanish 


names, with a few others of novel construction, now 
astonish their possessors by their new American 
appellations, Not a few conventional phrases and 
expressions, also, may be traced far northwards; 
and, upon the whole, an heretical traveller from 
Europe or the States, encounters far more forbear- 
ance, and is thought Jess monstrous, at the present 
time, than might have been the case before the 
period of the war.” 


Not the least beneficial result of the American 
occupation of Mexico was, the overthrow and 
expulsion of Santa Anna. To the current anec- 
dotes illustrative of the rule of this lawless 
chieftain, the following may be added from 
these sketches.— 

“In one of the last years of Santa Anna’s power, 
an English merchant and traveller, about to quit 
Mexico, having some very valuable goods in his 
possession, and being aware of the unsettled state of 
the country, desired a private audience of the Pre- 
sident, in order to solicit his advice and protection. 
An interview was granted, and the merchant had, as 
he thought, the good fortune to communicate his 
position and wishes to the President in confidence— 
no one being present but Santa Anna and his secre- 
tary. The President received him most graciously, 
and condescended to caution him emphatically 
against making his journey known, or communicating 
to any one the secret of his wealth ; further advising 
him to secure his treasure in secret boxes, and pro- 
posing to provide him, as an English merchant whom 
he highly respected, with an escort of his own trusty 
soldiers. The escort was duly provided, and the 
English merchant soon began his journey. He had 
not proceeded far, however, before his guards fled, 
at sight of a band of heavily-armed men with black- 
ened faces, whoseized upon his goods, and, quickly dis- 
covering the secret boxes and slides,.despoiled him 
of all his treasure, and decamped. The plundered 
merchant complained to the President of the treat- 
ment he had received, and many protestations of 
indignation and sympathy were made in reply; 
nevertheless, he had shortly ample reason to believe 
that the whole affair had been covertly planned by 
President Santa Anna himself: that the robbery 
had been executed under his private orders, and 
that the proceeds had been devoted to the enrich- 
ment of the President’s treasury.” 

Without being clever, these ‘ Pictures of Life 
in Mexico’ constitute an amusing book. It 
contains, for those who seek it, some miscella- 
neous information about Mexico,—and a more 
skilful arrangement of the materials here hud- 
dled together would have made it equally useful 
and entertaining. 





An Account of the Danes and Norwegians in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. By J.J. A. 


Worsaae. Murray. 

Tu title of this book scarcely expresses the 
precise nature of its contents; since it relates to 
the visits and settlements of the Danes and 
Norwegians in the three portions of British 
empire eight hundred years ago,—not, as some 
might suppose from its terms, to the present 
residence of many of them amongst us. Those 
who are aware of Mr. Worsaae’s reputation as 
an antiquary and ethnologist run no risk of 
making the mistake; butothers, not so instructed, 
might be led to take up the volume under the 
notion that it was something very different from 
what it is—Regarding his design and purpose, 
the author jn thus clearly at the close of his 
‘¢ Introduction.” — 

“It is the object of the following pages to convey, 
partly in the form of travelling impressions, a picture 
of the memorials of the Danes and Norwegians, as 
they exist in the monuments and among the people 
of those countries which in former times most fre- 
quently witnessed the victories of the Danes and 
Normans—namely, the British Islands, It is, how- 
ever, by no means the exclusive, or even special, 
design of them, to present to scholars and persons of 
science detailed and critical observations on every 





individual ancient monument in those islands, which 


may be said to be of Danish or Norwegian origin, 
Their aim rather is to describe the more general, and 
consequently more appreciable, features of actually 
existing Scandinavian monuments; in doing which a 
distinction will, as far as possible, be drawn between 
the Danish and the Norwegian memorials; and in 
general between the influence of the Danes in Eng. 
land, and of the Norwegians in Scotland and Ireland.” 

This, like all the rest, is as distinct as it can 
be rendered; and the work before us is not so 
remarkable—notwithstanding what is said to the 
contrary—for the novelty of its views as for the 
ey with which they are stated. Mr, 

orsaae may here and there maintain ques- 
tionable positions, — but there is nothing question- 
able in his mode of supporting them. Not only 
he aims at nothing like mysticism but he seems 
studiously to avoid all imputation of,the kind, 
and to entertain a natural contempt for such as, 
not understanding themselves, write with affected 
vagueness, as if they wished others to discover 
a meaning for them and impute to them 
thoughts far above the comprehension of their 
inferior faculties. Such has been the case with 
several Continental scribblers,—to say nothing 
of our own. But the writer of this ‘ Account 
of the Danes and Norwegians’ is a man 
of learning in his own department, and a man 
of great acuteness and intelligence and of varied 
acquisitions. One of these last is, a more accu- 
rate knowledge of the English language than is 
possessed by many of those who have the freest 
and most familiar use of it. 

We do not say that foreignisms (so to 
speak) are not here and there to be detected 
as regards even the language: — the main 
foreignism, however, is in the general object 
of the work, and in the manner in which 
that object has been carried out. Mr. Worsaae 
is a good Dane:—national tothe backbone. He 
lauds his country and his countrymen on all 
occasions,—glories in their early triumphs in 
Britain,—and conceals their defeats and defects 
in a way that sometimes is scarcely consistent 
with our better knowledge. Thus, in no fewer 
than four different places—pp. xx, 24, 177, 186 
—he adverts to the naval proceedings of Great 
Britain against Denmark in 1801 and 1807, and 
cannot bring himself to the conviction—or at 
all events, to the admission—that Nelson gained 
a victory at Copenhagen at all. On aying 
down the volume, we almost felt as if it had 
the deliberate intention of the author to pay off 
old scores,—by showing how we had formerly 
been harried and subjugated by the Danes, asa 
compensation and a counterpoise to our claims 
for modern achievements. 

This sentiment of nationality takes even amus- 
ing forms. According to the authority before us 
the Danish name has not lost its terror amongst 
us even at the present day. In some parts of 
the empire, after the lapse of so many centuries, 
the memory of the inflictions wrought by the 
Vikings of Denmark and Norway is, we are 
told, so vivid that the author's appearance there 
produced fresh terrors of northern invasions. 
Mr. Worsaae says— 

“ Having employed myself in examining, among 
other things, the many so-called ‘ Danish’ or Pictish 
towers on the west and south-west coast of Suther- 
land, the common people were led to believe that 
the Danes wished to regain possession of the country, 
and with that view intended to rebuild the ruined 
castles on the coasts. The report spread very rapidly, 
and was soon magnified into the news that the 
fleet was lying outside the sunken rocks near 
shore, and that I was merely sent beforehand to 
survey the country round about; nay, that I was 
actually the Danish King’s son himself, and had 
secretly landed. This report, which preceded me 
very rapidly, had, among other effects, that of mak 
ing the poorer classes avoid, with the greatest care, 
mentioning any traditions connected with 


of the Danes, and especially with the killing of a7 
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Dane in the district, lest they should occasion a 
inary vengeance when the Danish army landed. 
ir fears were — 80 = that | guide bar 
by the natives, who earnest ues! 
Gm ee net to lend a helping hat to the 
enemies of his country by showing them the way; 
nor would they let him go till he distinctly assured 
them that I was in possession of maps correctly indi- 
cating old castles in the district which he himself 
had not previously known. This, of course, did not 
contribute to allay their fears; and it is literally true, 
that in several of the Gaelic villages, particularly near 
the firths of Loch Inver and Kyle-Sku, we saw on 
our departure old folks wring their hands in despair 
at the thought of the terrible misfortunes which the 
Danes would now bring on their hitherto peaceful 
country.” 

We do not happen to have visited the portion 
of the Scottish Highlands in this extract re- 
ferred to of late years :—but from this distance 
we venture to entertain great doubts as to the 
terror of a new Danish descent, and distrust of 
the protection of the British Government, 
ascribed to the inhabitants. Mr. Worsaae 
found the same traditional Dano-phobia in the 
west of Ireland.— 

“Tales [he says] calculated to awaken horror of 

of the Danes are connected with all these 
nded Danish memorials; and the further we 
travel into the remote western districts, the more 
terrible are the tales we hear of the distress and 
cruel oppressions which the inhabitants endured 
under their Danish conquerors. Nevertheless the 
Irishman has preserved, like the Englishman, the 
remembrance of the Danes’ contempt of death, and 
irresistible bravery. ‘That might even frighten a 
Dane,’ says the Irishman at times when speaking 
of some desperate undertaking. A kind of super- 
stitious fear of the redoubted Danes seems in some 
to have seized the common people; at least 
itis an acknowledged fact, that in several parts of 
the country they continue to frighten children with 
‘the Danes.’ ” 

We dare say the author believes what he has 
here written,—and we have little doubt that it 
will be gratifying to the nationality of the Danes, 
among whom and for whom especially his 
book has been prepared; but the fact is, he 
seems to have mistaken mere legends and tradi- 
tions for living terrors,—and to suppose that 
the words employed to frighten babes express 
the fears of men. The Irish have too fresh and 
acute a recollection of their sufferings from the 
Saxon during the last few centuries not to 
have expelled all fanciful figures of the threaten- 
ing Dane; and whatever effect Mr. Worsaae 
may fancy that his awful appearance pro- 
duced on some poor old Irish woman, we have 
doubts if there are not a good many of her 
countrymen who would be much more ready to 
Welcome a Danish invasion than to repel it— 
By the way, this subject recalls to our mind a 
long discussion introduced by the author re- 
garding the late Mr. O'Connell and his repeal 
agitation ;—which discussion is by no means 
apropos. Mr. Worsaae has waded considerably 
out of his depth,—and he has, of course, con- 
tributed nothing to our previous knowledge. 
When we admire him, it is because he brings 
mportant historical or antiquarian facts to our 
hotice, 

_ Of matter of this valuable kind there is much 
m the volume in our hands : — though all 
through, we trace the Dane, with his love and 
admiration of his own soil and its people, en- 
vouring to make out a case for establishing 
eir importance and invincibility. It is some- 
What singular to find him in one page speaking 
of the terror struck into the natives of this 
country by the savage incursions of the Danes, 
Who destroyed all by fire and sword,—and in 
the next dwelling on the internal benefits which 
e exterminators conferred on Britain.—Ac- 


valuable institutions for which we are not in- 
debted to his countrymen ; and although it has 
been a question much disputed by the learned, 
whether the Trial by Jury was in existence 
before the Conquest, and although many autho- 
rities—from Spelman to Hallam — might be 
quoted to prove both sides, — Mr. Worsaae 
settles the point summarily in favour of his 
Scandinavian ancestors. He admits that the 
trial by jury was “established throughout 
England” by the Normans; but he does not 
forget to tell us that these Normans were 
themselves Danes and Norwegians, —that it 
was an institution well known among them 
long before,—and that they imported it into 
this country in places where they made a 
settlement. We own that, with all our respect 
for our author’s learning, we should like to 
have seen him quote, or at all events refer to, 
some authorities on the point:—and we may 
take this opportunity of stating, that in this 
me his production is —- defective. 
t is true, that he now and then puts a previous 
author’s mere name within brackets,—as Monro, 
Thorpe, Hibbert, &c. ;—but he very rarely tells 
us which of their works he alludes to, and in no 
instance, that we can call to mind does he fur- 
nish us with the volume or the page. While we 
feel, therefore, great confidence that Mr. Wor- 
saae is not seeking to mislead us, we should 
have preferred to have had the opportunity of 
sometimes testing his accuracy for ourselves. 
It is most probable that he entertains a whole- 
some dislike of the ostentation of that learning 
for which all who know him give him credit; 
but, on the other hand, on such as are not 
so well acquainted with his claims a few foot- 
notes would not have been thrown away. 

The following is an interesting passage on 
an important point ;—which we quote the more 
readily because’ it falls exactly within the 
writer's peculiar knowledge, and does not 
require the sort of confirmation to which we 
have above alluded.— 


“ Before the passage to the East Indies by sea was 
discovered, and particularly before the Genoeseand 
Venetians began to trade in the Black Sea and on 
the coasts of Asia, the main road from Arabia and 
the countries round the Caspian Sea to the Baltic 
and Scandinavia lay through Russia, along the great 
rivers. To judge from the Oriental coins found both 
in Russia and in Scandinavian countries, this com- 
mercial road must have been used from the eighth 
until far in the eleventh century, when it was broken 
up by internal disturbances in Asia, and by contem- 
porary revolutions in Russia and the North. The 
road ran either from Transoxana (in Turan) to the 
countries north of the Caspian Sea, whence the mer- 
chandise was then brought along the river Volga to 
the Baltic; or else from Khorasan (in Iran), through 
Armenia, to the Black Sea; whence the Khazars and 
other people again conveyed it up the rivers farther 
towards the North. How considerable this trade 
must have been may be seen from the numerous 
hints in the Sagas, as well as from the still-existing 
Arabian accounts of merchants who in those days 
visited the coasts of the Baltic for the sake of trade, 
where considerable trading places, such as Sleswick 
and many others, are mentioned; but still more than 
all these, from the very great number of Arabian 
coins that have been dug up both in Russia and 
Scandinavia. In Sweden, and particularly in the 
island of Gothland, such an immense quantity of 
these has been found at various times, that in Stock- 
holm alone above twenty thousand pieces have béen 
preserved, presenting more than a thousand different 
dies, and coined in about seventy towns in the eastern 
and northern districts of the dominions of the Caliphs. 
Five-sixths of them were coined by Samanidic 
Caliphs. Together with the coins,a great mass of 


ornaments has been dug up, consisting of rings and 
other articles in silver, which are distinguished by a 
peculiar workmanship. On thé whole, it appears 
that silver first came by this way into the North, 





to Mr. Worsaae, there are few of our 


and tenth centuries, and consequently at the time 
when the trade with Arabia was in full activity.” 

There is one point of a philological kind on 
which we would venture a remark;—and we 
do it with diffidence, because we are well aware 
of Mr. Worsaae’s attainments in this depart- 
ment. Much of what he advances to prove the 
power and influence, especially of the Danes, in 
this country anterior to the Norman Conquest, 
depends upon certain real or supposed resem- 
blances in the names of places and things in 
Denmark and in England, Scotland and Ire- 
land ;—but he seems to forget, while denying 
or depreciating the claims of our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers, that their language and the Danish 
had many points of resemblance and to a cer- 
tain extent had a common origin. Therefore, 
if we find a word—like laken, for instance— 
in the three languages,—surely it is as probable 
that we obtained it from the Saxons as from the 
Danes. In one or two places, Mr. Worsaae’s 
anxiety to prove our obligations to his country 
carries him to rather a ludicrous extreme :— 
for example, he speaks of Denmark Street in 
London as if it had been so called for the last 
eight or nine hundred years, —when it obtained 
its name at the earliest from Anne, the wife 
of James the First. 

These, however, are trifles, and detract very 
little from the substantial merits of Mr. Wor- 
saae’s book. This may, in truth, be looked on 
as a great achievement, when we recollect the 
manner in which the information that it com- 
prises was procured, and the short time during 
which the author was employed in accumulating 
his materials. It occupied him only a year to 
travel over the three kingdoms ;—a circumstance 
the more noticeable when we bear in mind that 
Mr. Worsaae was sent amongst us under the 
authority of a royal Commission from the King 
of Denmark,—and that the amount of his pay 
depended on the time during which he should 
be occupied in his investigations. In this 
country, undertakings of the kind generally 
end—if they do not begin—in discreditable 
jobs. The work is too often protracted for the 
sake of the pay; and we should like to know, 
if an Englishman were now appointed at a 
salary of 500/. a year to make similar inquiries 
in Denmark ond Norway, how many years 
would elapse before he would complete a pro- 
duction of the bulk—to say nothing of the 
quality—and appearance of this by Mr. Wor- 
saze? We suspect that more money would be 
spent by our Government on archeological and 
scientific pursuits, if a persuasion could once be 
produced in the proper quarter that it would be 
fairly and honestly earned. Anticipated mis- 
application is sometimes, we fear, the argument 
for ministerial parsimony. 





The Jerusalem Delivered of Torquato Tasso. 
Translated in the Metre of the Original. By 
the Rev. Charles Lessingham Smith, Long- 
man & Co. 

“THERE seems’—says Mr. Smith's preface— 

“to be an opinion now very generally pre- 

vailing that a translation, to arrive at the 

greatest attainable degree of perfection, should 
assume as nearly as possible the form of its 

original.” This “ opinion” we may affirm has , 

prevailed at all times blest by a lively poetic 

sense, whether born of natural instinct or 
produced by cultivation. The period when 

‘the old heroic couplet’ was “regarded as 

the sole garb in which a foreign poet could 

be decently presented to the English public,” 
was the winter of our literature; in which, 
while the examples of Dryden and Pope were 
easily followed on their worse sides, the strength 
and accuracy of language which redeemed 
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Nor can these, Dryden especially, be quoted 
in vindication of that exclusive use of heroic 
metre for all versions whatsoever, to which we 
owe so many travesties of foreign poets. There 
were reasons for applying it to the ancient 
hexameter, which had no force, for instance, 
in regard to the stanzas and terzines of Italian; 
—while the latter, imbued with the complex- 
ion common to all modern rhythmic verse as 
distinguished from the old prosodic forms, had 
a right to the equivalents found in every newer 
language of Europe,—which in the case of 
Latin and Greek could not be pleaded. The 
evasion of this demand could be allowed only 
in days when poetry, exhausted of its vital spirit, 
had become a thing of form and artifice,—when 
nature was expected to clothe herself in a court 
dress, and all airs that did not follow a perverse 
tune were deemed barbarous. It is something 
like a waste of time to justify our departure from 
the vicious modes of the last century. 

Nor is it necessary for Mr. Smith to say one 
word as to the power of the English, in com- 
petent hands, to follow the poets of other lan- 
guages in a becoming manner,—to imitate 
Tasso, for example, with something of his proper 
style and cadence. The stanzas which Spenser 
has borrowed in ‘ The Fairy Queen’ would have 
been proof enough for those who sought an ex- 
ample, were not the ‘Godfrey’ of Fairfax extant, 
proving how boldly and gracefully the Italian 
will move in an English costume nearly corre- 
sponding to his own. The want, in fact, here, 
as in all cases where the object is poetry of the 
higher order, is of kindred power in the trans- 
Jator who undertakes the task. To render due 
ies to foreign genius the interpreter must 

imself have genius. 


For this reason the number of even tolerable 


versions will always be limited. The mere 
rhymester, though he may poten a literal 
i 


meaning, neither lives in the life of the original, 
nor has he power enough over his own language 
to mould it into a kindred being. The full- 
grown poet, on the other hand, will seldom sub- 
mit with absolute fidelity to his original. His 
own fancy is kindled as he bends overits beauties, 
and bursts into flashes which lure him from the 
strict line of his office. He will often improve, 
but oftener pervert, the original, especially if it 
be of the highest class:—because in all works of 
genius there is a certain organic completeness, — 
an individual mode of being—which once created 
rejects every foreign element, however choice. 
Thus qualities essential to success on the one 
hand are apt on the other to lead the interpreter 
astray. The union of endowments high enough 
to place him on the level of his author, with 
a self-control superior to all temptations to 
rival or eclipse him, is a combination so rare that 
it is no wonder if there are few good copies of 
the greater poets. But of those which fall more 
or less short of perfection, there can be no ques- 
tion which to prefer. The work of the poet, 
with all its licences or omissions, will give 
more of the essence of the original than the 
closest literal rendering by a versifier deficient 
in the “vivid power of mind” by which alone 
genius can be reflected in a new element. 
Of the two kinds of translation, neither com- 
age representing the foreign poet, it would 
e difficult to find better examples than in 
Fairfax's ‘Godfrey,’ and the ‘ Jerusalem Deli- 
vered’ as now produced by Mr. Smith. That 
Edward Fairfax, in the dawn of our best age, 
was born a poet little inferior in stature to Tasso 
himself, no sensitive reader of his work can fail 
to perceive. His genius, indeed, was less tender 
than the Italian’s; the English of his early day, 
though grown to its full strength, had not yet 
gained consummate elegance,—while Tasso, on 
the contrary, marks a stage in Tuscan poetry at 





which it had already lost some of its force in 
the perfection of a fluency and sweetness that 
have never been surpassed. Fairfax, again, was 
not free from some vices of taste, common to all 
the poets of Elizabeth’s age, which Tasso was too 
highly cultivated to affect. But with all differ- 
ences and disadvantages allowed, his translation 
is to this day one of the best we have of any poet. 
It fulfils toa high degree the prime condition, that 
the copy of a fine original should itself be a fine 
picture. When Fairfax fails, it is not for want 
of power to do better service to his author,—it 
is because he will not check his own vein, but 
prefers its fancies and turns to Tasso’s. Where 
he deviates absolutely from the text, he some- 
times goes far beyond his original, oftener spoils 
him by conceits and figures, either bad in them- 
selves or unfit for the place they occupy. But 
on most important occasions he either keeps 
close to the very text, rendering it with sur- 
prising fire and fluency, er he does what in 
such cases may be admitted as an equivalent,— 
by virtually reproducing the life of his original, 
while he presents it in forms of his own. The 
reader of Fairfax’s Tasso who bests knows the 
poet in his native language will be the least apt 
to complain of such liberties. He perceives 
that Fairfax could have often given a stricter 
version had he been able to curb his own fancy, 
—he may feel in the turns of a style as yet un- 
settled something rough or homely which 
wrongs the delicious music ofthe ‘Gerusalemme,’ 
though, considering the date of the translation, 
its ease and melody are, on the whole, remark- 
able. At times, he will be fretted by the bad 
taste which substitutes flourishes or quips of 
wit, not too pleasing in themselves, for the 
simple graces of the original. But, on the whole, 
and especially in the places where Tasso soars 
the highest, he will find that Fairfax follows 
him with no unequal flight,—that, in short, as 
a whole, his translation, itself a noble poem, is 
truly a fine, though a free, copy of the noble 
original. 

Mr. Smith studies a closer imitation; and in 
literal adherence to the text has usually kept as 
near the Italian as is perhaps possible under 
the conditions of an octave stanza. This merit 
may be truly conceded; the exceptions of omis- 
sion or misreading are not many, and seldom 
appear as if caused by difficulties of rhyme,—so 
that they may fairly be set down as errata. His 
numbers, too, are not ungraceful; and his com- 
mand of English, which must be pretty well 
tried in the attempt to repeat the very words of 
Tasso in his own metre in a less tractable idiom, 
may be termed considerable. Some blemishes 
in this department—as, for instance, the con- 
stant use of the word “grand” for “ great” 
where uncalled for by the necessities of 
rhyme—seem to be caused by want of taste 
rather than want of words. On the whole, it 
must be said that Mr. Smith has a clear view of 
his author’s meaning, and repeats it with a pre- 
cision seldom relaxed and a dexterity rarely 
quite at fault. The literal part of his task is 
probably as well accomplished as the nature of 
its conception admitted. The spirit, however, 
has not been preserved in equal degree with the 
letter of the Italian text. 

It may be said once for all that, where idioms 
differ, the transfer, both of literal form and of 
poetic substance, is impracticable. An incom- 
patibility is implied in the terms of the proposal. 
Given, on the one hand, two dissimilar modes 
of speech,—and, on the other, that speciality in 
the use of one by the first poet which is the 
stamp of his calling,—it must result that whatever 
is most peculiar in his language will be identified 
with his work in its liveliest portions, and will 
also be the least tractable in another, so far asa 
literal transfer is concerned. The idea of fide- 





lity being insured by exchanging word for word 
in any kind of composition, indeed, rests on but 
a shallow idea of the properties of human speech, 


It is the readiest, but by no means the most’ 


certain, way in whatever exceeds the measure of 


those ordinary forms of expression that a com.’ 


mon want makes pretty nearly alike in alj 
countries. It will by no means reach the desired 
end in poetry; its choicest utterances are al] 
idiomatic, and these can be represented only by 
equivalents in another tongue, which are rarely 
identical. — Nay, even where the exchange 
appears possible on equal terms, it will cften Be 
found by a nice observer that the translation js 
incomplete; that a more seemingly distant 
symbol would in fact have come nearer to 
the value required to be given. But these 
relations must be discovered by something of a 
kindred sense. They cannot be suggested by 
dictionary helps. They are often ooeabal by 
very diligent translators like Mr. Smith. 

It will, indeed, be found with him that, in 
striving to retain the express dictionary words, 
the character, the essential form of the poet, has 
not unfrequently eluded his grasp. A want of 
animation flattens the tone of his perform. 
ance generally. Intent on repeating all that is 
expressly said in his original, he is apt to forget 
the melodious numbers—in which Tasso so much 
excelled, that it is impossible to recognize him 
at all in stumbling monosyllabic lines. Above 
all, a certain falling off, at the critical moment, 
is apt to be felt in the great scenes of the 
poem, where the distance between the original 
and the copy is at once the most apparent 
and the least acceptable. Mr. Smith will be 
most admired in the lower passages. One 
of these will serve, as a fair specimen of very 
creditable workmanship. It is taken from the 
introduction in Canto xvii., of the march of the 
Egyptian host from Gaza.— 

Oh Muse, recall to me that vanish’d hour, 

And bring that state of things before mine eyes, 
What armis had the grand Emperor, what pow’r, 

What nations of his own, and what allies, 
When from the South and utmost East the flow’r 

Of forces and of kings join’d his emprise : 


The troops and chiefs, and half the world inroll’d 
In banner’d arms, thou only canst unfold. 


When Egypt had shak’n off th’ imperial claim 
Of Greece and left our creed to’ adopt its own, 
A warrior sprung from Mahomet’s blood became 
Its sov’reign lord, and founded there his throne. 
He was call'd Caliph, and by the same name 
All who succeeded to his pow’r were known. 
So Nile beheld in lengthen’d order rise 
Her Pharaohs first, and then her Ptolemies. 


As years roll’d on, the state thus wisely plann’d 
Was stablish’d, and so grew that it spread o'er 
Asi and Libya, from Cyrene’s land 
And Marmarique far as the Syrian shore; 
And stretch’d beyond Syene ’gainst the grand 
And trackless course down which Nile’s waters pour; 
Thence to Sabza’s wide unpeopled plains, 
And onward to where vast Euphrates drains. 


Upon the right and left it comprehends 
The rich sea and the spicy coasts around ; 
And past the Erythraan far extends 
Tow’rds where at dewy morn the sun is found. 
Grand forces in itself the empire blends, , 
And he who rules it makes them more renown‘ ; 
Supreme by blood, but still more by desert, 
In regal and in warlike arts expert. 


Oft with the Turks, oft with the Persian state ; 
This monarch warr’d ; provok’d, and crush’d their pride; 
Now lost, now won; and still in adverse fate 
Greater than e’en in vict’ry was descried. 
When pressing age could bear no more the weight 
Of arms he loos’d the sabre from his side; 
Yet pass’d his warlike genius not away, 
Nor his vast thirst for honor and for sway. 


Still wars he, seated in bis capital, 

And in his mind and speech such strength appears, 
That all the cares of monarchy seem to fall 

An easy burden on his vigorous years. 
Africa scatter’d into kingdoms small 

Dreads his great name, and distant Ind reveres; 
Some yield him voluntary troops inroll’d 
From martial tribes, some tributary gold. 


This is neatly and closely rendered: the 
translator appears to less advantage In — 
parts of the poem to which every admirer 
Tasso will first turn. Nor is he always at such 
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timessufficiently careful, even, ofthe literal mean- 
jng; and sometimes deviates where to quit the 
e turn, 
for instance, to the exquisite picture, in Canto 
six., where Erminia finds Tancred in a swoon, 
after his combat with Argante. Thus it stands 


text impairs the very life of the poet. 


in Mr. Smith’s version :-— 


‘Fo gaze on the fierce knight whose limbs were clad 
In foreign arms, the luckless one had stay’d, 
When by that ery so sudden and so sad 
‘er heart was pierc’d as by a poignant blade. 
At Tancred’s name, like one all drunk and mad, 
She rush’d to where his breathless frame was laid; 
And seeing that fair face so calmly sweet, 
She apt not, no, she hurTd her from her seat. 


Every one knows the last two lines of the ori- 


Vista la faccia scolorata e bella, 
No scese, no, precipitd di sella. 


In Mr. Smith’s version the essentials of both 


are neglected :—“‘ hurled her’’ is bad English 


“calmly sweet” and “leapt” are not Tasso’s. 
It is the sight of the bloodless face of her be- 
loved that moves Erminia; and by overlooking 
the contrast beetween scese and precipild, the 
force of a line, the finest, perhaps, in the whole 
The following would be a much 


, is lost. 
closer version of the distich :— 


And as that comely pallid face she eyes, 
She lighis—no! headlong trom the saddle flies! 


Far worse omissions or mistakes may be found in 
But in a translation of which 


most versions. ; 
the chief merit is a literal rather than a virtua 


allegiance to the poet it is a peculiar fault 


to tamper with essential features of his text 


For instance, in the episode of Sophronia and 
Olindo, the king’s quitting the scene of execu- 
tin is a necessary circumstance,—since he 
must afterwards be met by Clorinda, who rides 


to seek him, after she has interrupted the lovers 


y- Mr. Smith falsifies the passage by 
omitting this incident,—putting a very feeble 


line in its place :— 

Here raised the Pagan crowd a cry of wail, 
And wail’d the Faithful, but with voice subdued ; 

E’en in the king’s stern bosom there prevail 
Thoughts with unwonted tenderness imbued. 

‘He felt them, and disdain'd ; nor would he quail,. 
Albeit his glance was wav'ring as his mood, 

Thou only sharest not the common woe, 

Sophronia; mid all tears, thine do not flow. 


In the original it stands thus— 


Ei pressentillo, e si sdegnd, né volle 
Piegarsi, e gli vechi torse, e si ritrasse. 


We submit, as a more faithful version of the 


stanza :— 


Hereat the Pagans raised a loud lament ; 

And Christians wail,—with bated voices they: 

And something of a strange, soft sentiment 

E’en through the king’s hard bosom seemed to play. 
He felt the change, indignant; to relent 
Averse ; and glared askance, and strode away. 

‘Mid all this grief, Sophronia, thou alone 

Art calm, nor weepest, wept by every one. 

The same canto affords another instance, the 
last that need be cited, where the error consists 
inoverlaying the poet's meaning. ‘The king, 
after granting the lovers their lives, at Clorinda’s 
request banishes them; and then exiles or 
imprisons those of the remaining Christian 
people who are fit for arms. But nothing is 
sid of “slaying” any;—the addition of this 
areumstance, indeed, is not merely gratuitous, 
ut is an error in taste; as the concluding dis- 
tich of the stanza, merely speaking of the pains 
exile, is flattened by it.— 


Bat the suspicious king esteem’d it fraught 
With risk to have such worth united there : 
nce exil'd, as his stern commandment taught, 
Beyond Judza’s bounds did both repair. 
slew he, following up his cruel thought, 
Some of their folk, and some transported far. 
Ah! with what mournful heart did each retire 
m the sweet bed, his babes, and aged sire! 


Tasso’s words are :— 


Ei pur, seguendo il suo crudel consiglio 
Bandisce altri fedeli, altri confina. ‘ 


“Their folk” is a very awkward substitute for 








fedeli—* Christian people.” 
be turned thus :— 


The jealous king some dangers consequent 
On so much virtue fearing where he reigned, 
The exiled pair beyond the frontiers went 
From Palestine ;—the tyrant so ordained :— 
Who, following still his pitiless intent, 
The Christians banished some, and some enchained. 
Alas! how loth to leave the infant faces, 
Their hoary sires, and sweet domestic places! 


From such examples, which could easily hav 


to the slovenly attempt by Wiffen. 


effect.” 


1 Smith’s account of the same. 


author. 
merits will be oftener desired than found. 


the original 
pathos, and his voluptuous gracefulness. 





NEW NOVELS. 


of Chapelton. 


Douglas.’ 2 vols. Smith, Elder & Co. 


curiosity. 
injure nor increase its author's reputation. 


contrast betwixt Riches without Religion and 
Poverty with Piety displayed in one and the 
same family ; but the one has rarely been set in 
array against the other in a manner more ey 
void of offence or of those exaggerations which 
point out wealth as a crime and lowly estate as 
a virtue in themselves. The spoiled child, Eliza 
Wilson, by whose hapless fate the moral of the 
tale is pointed, is well drawn, until the moment 
of her marriage. The events connected with 
and succeeding to this egregious case of sale 
and barter are forced for the sake of effect. We 
hardly believe that people represented to be so 
proud as the Chamberlyns would stoop to court 
the Parvenu’s heiress with so little veil upon their 
cupidity:—nor do we imagine that any well 
bred persons would so nakedly and suddenly 
commence the course of contemptuous insult 
which this aristocratic mother and son are de- 
scribed as adopting towards the bride from the 
very moment when the Church had tied fast the 
impoverished man’s meanness to the ambitious 
girl's money. But there is a dismal reality in 
the account of poor Eliza’s return home; and 
the solace to which she subsequently has recourse 
—namely, the bottle—comes only too naturally 
by way of sequel to such an ill-omened and un- 





The stanza may 


been multiplied, it appears that Mr. Smith is 
not always so exact as he might easily have 
been. On the whole, however, his performance 
is a careful one,—and certainly far superior 
But it 
has not fulfilled the promise indirectly given 
in the preface, where, accusing Fairfax of taking 
liberties with Tasso, Mr. Smith avers that his 
words—* chosen throughout with the most fas- 
tidious nicety’-—* can rarely be added to, cur- 
tailed or altered in any way without some loss of 
It must be added, that, in spite of the 
licence of the old Elizabethan translator, his 
version gives, in the main, a truer reflection of 
the ‘Gerusalemme’ than Mr. Smith, with a much 
steadier adherence to the text, has succeeded in 
producing. Whoever desires to test this asser- 
tion, must refer to the principal scenes of the 
ane :—let him, for instance, compare Fairfax’s 

andling of the combat between Tancred and 
Argante, in the nineteenth canto, with Mr. 
If the latter 
have—though even this not invariably—more 
literal exactness, Fairfax far exceeds him in 
poetic fervour and ease; which, after all, are 
the first essentials in representing an epic 
A translator who should unite both 
In 
, | the meanwhile, on a trial of separate qualities, 
sentence would clearly be in favour of those 
which most strongly reflect what is the finest in 
oet,—his grandeur, namely, his 


The Two Families, an Episode in the History 
By the Author of ‘Rose 


So favourable—as may be recollected—was our 
opinion of ‘ Rose Douglas,’ that another novel 
by the same writer could not fail to be welcomed 
by us with more than ordinary heartiness and 
‘The Two Families’ will neither 


Again and again have we been treated to the 


equal marriage. That to the bottle the coffin 
shortly succeeds, is also in the natural dis-order 
of such a wretched history. We are less satis- 
fied with the final distribution of the great 
fortune, and apprehend that the authoress 
of ‘Rose Douglas’ has small experience of 
settlements, deeds of conveyance, &c., &c., 
though her conception of sacrifice and gene- 
e | rosity is right royally munificent. The country 

beaux and belles of Chapelton, and the noisy 
smartness of the Glasgow ladies are not badly 
done; but the invention of ‘The Two Families’ 
might have been fully and sufficiently wrought 
out 4 a quarter of the compass of the present 
novel. 


The Delameres of Delamere Court : a Love Story. 
By the Author of ‘The Duchess.’ 3 vols. 
Newby. 


Here is another tale in which the lesson is 
taught by the working out of a strong con- 
trast. The daughter of a manufacturer, rich, 
wise, witty, poetical, ambitious and beautiful, 
is commissioned by our author with the task of 
bringing to his senses a young gentleman of 
ancient family, whose sentimental contentment 
in his ancestry is considered by him not only as 
warrantable, but “as a discharge in full” of all 
the duties in life which a man and a citizen 
ought to perform.—It is written, of course, that 
Frank Delamere shall fall in love with Mary 
Staunton. On his offering himself and his 
’scutcheon to her acceptance, the high-souled 
heroine roundly rejects both ;—accompanying 
her refusal with a discourse upon aims and ends, 
rights and duties, such as Metene Dudevant 
loves to put into the mouths of her great ladies 
when they fall in love with operatives or when 
the oe company from their proud families 
with the view of earnestly undertaking the work 
of social regeneration! Greatly mortified is 
Frank Delamere on thus “ receiving the basket” 
filled with truths so little complimentary as those 
volunteered by Mary. But the Fates are kind 
tohim. Herushes into excesses,—is ruined,— 
and by chance (it appears) enters into Mr. Staun- 
ton’s office as a clerk; gets on as clerks never do 
out of novels,—and presently, according to that 
well-known change in affairs which has furnished 
Mr. Sheridan Knowles with more than one 
moving fourth act, begins, in his turn, to patron- 
ize, to torment and to enthrall this Queen of Sheba 
among cotton-spinners’ daughters.—In spite of 
this earnest though somewhat too theatrical 
defence of the dignity of labour, we early in the 
tale began to entertain misgivings that the 
author of ‘ Delamere’ had not full faith in his 
own philosophies. So soon as the impoverished 
and eccentric uncle from India turned up we 
breathed at our ease :—being satisfied that, as 
is usual in fairy tales, the rags of the old, dis- 
agreeable mendicant covered the cornucopia 
of the Good Fairy. That reader must be very 
young and tender indeed who can for an instant 
really accept Uncle John’s parade of his misery. 
With ourselves, the only suspense which we 
enjoyed after he appeared was some uncertainty 
as to the moment when the transformation would 
take place. This transparency, however, does 
not prevent ‘The Delameres’ from being a 
fairly good novel of its kind.—Too much time is 
spent at its commencement among the small 
people of the small town where the tale begins, 
since they have no subsequent occupation in the 
drama; but from the moment that the curtain 
falls upon their twaddle and tea-drinking, the 
action and the passion move rapidly enough :-— 
and we read on, with as much eagerness as 
though we had been unable to foresee for a 

age’s length what was going to befall the 
se aie hero and the lesson-giving heroine ! 
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The Grenville Papers : being the Correspondence 
of Richard Grenville Earl Temple, K.G., and 
the Right Hon. George Grenville, their Friends 
and Contemporaries. Edited by W. J. Smith, 


Esq. 

[Second Notice.) 
Tuesk volumes do not throw so much light as 
we had expected on the preliminary negotiations 
that led to the much discussed Peace of Fon- 
tainbleau. In our opinion the King personally 
and “the King’s friends” were mainly instru- 
mental in urging on that peace with indecent 
precipitation. The King had been brought up 
in strong ——— to what was considered the 
policy of his grandfather’s government; and 
two or three broad general opposition principles 
had been deduced therefrom or perhaps from 
‘The Patriot King’ of Bolingbroke, and early 
impressed on his young mind. These were 
excellent in themselves, but his narrow and 
bigoted understanding could only misread or 
misinterpret them. Foremost amongst these 
plausibilities was, that he should reign over a 
united people, with a ministry formed on the 
broadest basis and selected from all parties, 
—not, in the significant phrase of the new 
court, as his grandfather and great-grandfather 
had done, by factions, connexions and con- 
federacies. This he assumed to mean that if 
the proposed policy were acted on, there could 
be no efficient opposition; and he should not be 
‘controlled as his grandfather had been’’—andas 
all constitutional monarchs must be. Therefore 
it was that, from the first, the most constitutional 
endeavour by ‘constitutional means to regulate 
or direct public affairs against his wish, opinion, 
or prejudice, was called “force” to constrain 
and dictate to him. Another excellent State 
maxim of the Leicester House school was, 
England and English interests, as distinct from 
Continental wars, alliances, and subsidies. Few 
ersons will now deny the wisdom of this policy; 
but it did happen that when George the Third 
ascended the throne we were in the thick of the 
fight—in the heat of the battle—bound by treaties 
—and reaping the glorious fruits of an energetic 
ministry in triumphs all over the world. The 
King could not comprehend that in national 
olicy, time and circumstances are modifying 
influences. In the speech which he addressed 
to the ministers at their first meeting after the 
death of his grandfather, he spoke of the 
“bloody war” in which we were engaged,—and 
it is generally understood that it was on direct 
remonstrance from Mr. Pitt that the phrase was 
modified. The King, indeed, from the outset 
was resolved on peace; and he pined over 
national triumphs as so many stimulants to the 
people to persevere in war, and over every con- 
quest as only foreshadowing additional disgrace 
in the surrender. ; 
The resolute determination with which the 
peace policy was pursued—the sacrifices at 
which the peace was obtained—led to a general 
and indignant outcry that the interests of the 
nation were betrayed and sold. We shall not 
enter into this question at present, further than 
to observe that it is not to be disposed of by 
confident assumptions after the cavalier fashion 
of Lord Brougham. We agree with his Lord- 
ship, that even if sold, the Duke of Bedford was 
no party to the sale; but when he proceeds to 
treat the charge against him as a “revolting 
absurdity,”’ because an ambassador at Paris is 
‘corresponding daily with the Cabinet in 
London, ” from which, therefore, he daily receives 
instructions, we must remind him that in 1762 
there was a Cabinet rather in form than in fact 
—there was a ministry in form but a minister 
in fact,—in brief, that Lord Bute and the King 
were absolute. The Duke of Bedford, we 


on and agreed on — because his opinion was 
known to be in favour of peace, and had been 
consistently so, from the time when and before 
the negotiations were opened under Mr. Pitt in 
1761. The Duke, no doubt, received his instruc- 
tions formally through the proper office and 
officer, but strengthened by the Sing and Lord 
Bute,—to whom he appears to have considered 
himself especially responsible; and these private 
instructions jumped with hisown humour—peace 
at any price. ow resolutely this was deter- 
mined on, we learn from an incidental paragraph 
in one of Lord Bute’s letters to Mr. Grenville, 
written in July. A despatch intended to be sent 
to Sir Andrew Mitchell, resident at the Court of 
Prussia, had been submitted to Lord Bute, of 
which his Lordship approves—but— 
“he would have wished (according to what he took 
the liberty of hinting to him the other day) that 
Mitchell had been instructed to insinuate to His 
Prussian Majesty that our Peace must not be ob- 
structed by any demur on his side.” 
Lord Brougham may learn what were the 
facts about the “ daily” correspondence between 
the responsible ministers and the ambassador 
from the confidential letters which passed be- 
tween the Secretaries of State here published: 
—he may guess at the controlling influence 
exercised by the one over the other,—and learn 
that “two or three points” might be “ given up”’ 
without even communicating with the respon- 
sible minister.— 
“ The Earl of Egremont to Mr. Grenville. 
“ Sunday afternoon (September 26, 1762.) 

“Dear Sir,—I received yours, by Jackson, this 
morning; very sorry to draw you from your retreat 
into so horrid a scene as I fear you will find here. I 
conclude you lie at Missenden to-night, and there- 
fore send you the Duke of Bedford's despatches, that 
you may be fully informed before you come to town: 
you will see that that headstrong silly wretch has 
already given up two or three points in his conversa- 
tion with Choiseul, and that his design was to have 
signed without any communication here. I have 
been with Lord Bute this morning, and had much 
talk with him, some I did not like, but I have not 
given way in anything; nor shall in the attack I ex- 
pect from the superior, who I am to see after the 
Drawing-room. * * EGREMONT.” 

Walpole, always better informed than Whig 
or Tory officials and historians are willing to 
admit, says—‘ Bad as the peace proved, it was 
near being concluded on terms still more dis- 
advantageous; for France receiving earlier in- 
telligence than we did of the capture of the 
Havannah, had near prevailed on the Duke of 
Bedford to sign the treaty; but Aldworth 
[Neville], his secretary, had the prudence or 
foresight to prevent that “ete ape step.” Sir 
Denis Le Marchant says that this statement rests 
on Walpole’s unsupported testimony; and he 
endeavours to show by reference to dates and 
facts that the story is very improbable, and that 
“the Duke never pretended to sign against the 
King’s orders.”” Why, Walpole makes no such 
statement: to sign without orders, and to sign 
against orders, are surely very different things. 
Neither does it follow, as we have had occasion 
to observe before, that in 1762 ‘‘the King’s 
orders” were the orders of the Ministry; and 
we have proof in Lord Egremont’s letter, just 
quoted, that the Duke was not afraid to sign not 
only without instructions from the Secretary of 
State, but without informing the latter of his 
intentions. There is, indeed, a letter in this col- 
lection, without date, from Mr. Neville, Under 
Secretary of State, but at that time employed 
at Paris in carrying on the negotiations, and 
whose zeal and ability the Duke highly com- 
mended, to which we think the Editor has, 
conjecturally, affixed a wrong one, and which 
letter, we suspect, refers to the very fact alluded 


tiate the treaty because the peace was resolved | 


“‘ The Earl of Egremont to Mr. Grenville, 
‘ ss “3 quart 
* Dear Sir,—I have this moment received a a 


patch from Paris, and in it a most extraordinary ang 
alarming secret letter from Mr. Neville. I have sent 
the whole to the King. Pray let me have a quarter- 
of an hour with you this evening. I am ever, &c, 


“ ” 


As further specimens of Lord Brougham’s. 


daily despatches, and of the controlling influences 
of the Secretaries of State, we may add the fol- 
lowing short notes.— 


“* The Earl of Egremont to Mr. Grenville, 
_ ‘Saturday morning (February 12, 1763). 
“ Dear Sir,—Perhaps the Duc de Nivernoie | “ 


sent you word that the Treaty was to be signed ag 
yesterday; if not, I would not leave you a moment 
ignorant of the news after I had it. Ever yours 
most faithfully, 3 


EGremonr, 
“* What think you of the D. of B. [Duke of Bed- 


ford), who lets the King’s Ministers be informed by 
the French Ambassador of the appointment to sign 


the Treaty?” 

“The Earl of Egremont to Mr. Grenville. 

** Wednesday evening, 7 o'clock, (March 2, 1763.) 

“Dear Sir,—J send you a more extraordi 
letter than has yet come from that extraordinary per. 
sonage His Majesty's Ambassador in France; pray 
return it when you have read it, because I want to 
get it copied for answering, before it circulates any 
farther. Ever yours, &c. EaGRrEmont.” 
If it were all such a matter of course affair—all 
smooth sailing and agreement—as we are told, 
why do the Secretaries so heartily abuse the 
Duke of Bedford ?—why was Lord laren 80 
indignant that he did not speak to Lord Bute 
for a fortnight together?—why did Mr. Grenville 
write thus in his private Diary ?— 
“ During the summer, when the negotiation for 
the Peace was set on foot, Mr. Grenville had many 
struggles with Lord Bute upon the terms, which he 
was desirous to keep up higher than Lord Bute (who 
feared the negotiation might break off) could be 
brought to consent to. Mr. Grenville represented 
strongly against the giving up Guadaloupe and Santa 
Lucia, wanted to have an equivalent asked for Gua- 
daloupe, and insisted and prevailed to have a com- 
pensation for the Havannah. Guadaloupe was given 
up at an Extraordinary Council called when Mr, 
Grenville was ill in bed, and not able to attend it.” 

We learn further from this Correspondence 
that in the beginning of October, the Earl of 
Egremont and Mr. Grenville were so little satis- 
fied with the conduct of the Duke that they had 
resolved to disavow the preliminaries !—although 
by the advice of Lord Mansfield they agreed to 
write at first gently, and prepare him “ 
grees,” “and make him, if possible, feel the 
mortification of the total disavowal less sharply.” 
Forthwith Lord Buteinformed his “dear George” 
that some ‘‘new arrangements” were neces- 
sary “to carry through the King’s measures;” 
that he must remove to the Admiralty; and 
that it was proposed—he might have said 
—that Mr. Fox should take the lead in the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. Fox’s accession was a matter of direct 
bargain: he undertook—in the phrase which 
happens to be current at this hour—as “ piece 
work,” to justify the peace, and carry it tt 
umphantly through the House of Commons, 
leaving his reward—a peerage—to the concle 
sion of the job. The negotiation was carried om 
through Lord Shelburne, and gave rise to at 
amusing scene, well described by Lord Mahon. 
Lord Bute had understood that Mr. Fox on 
receiving the peerage was to resign the lucrative 
office of Paymaster of the Forces. Mr. Fos, 
however, maintained that oy rage was 
reward for carrying through the peace. 
parties now appealed to Lord Shelburne. “Lord 
Shelburne, much embarrassed, was obliged to 
own that he had in some d extenuated or 
exaggerated the terms to each, from his anxiety 








believe, was selected and sent to Paris to nego- 


to by Walpole.— 


to secure, at all events, the support of Mr. Fox; 
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_ghich he thought at that period essential to the 
ernment. These misrepresentations Lord 
te, now forgiving, called “a pious fraud.” 

«{ can see the fraud plain enough,” said Fox; 

but where is the piety?” Mr. Fox, however, 

was resolute,—got his peerage, and kept his 


If the peace was such a blessing, and gave 
such general satisfaction, how is it that the 
Ministers would not defend it ?—that the most 
disreputable man of his age was specifically 
bribed to do the specific job? Where was the 
necessity for such enormous bribery, to induce 
the House of Commons to accept the prelimi- 
naries that we read of it with amusement, and 

w incredulous from its magnitude ?—and yet 
it is to be proved on better historical evidence 
than nine-tenths of historical facts. We are 
assured that the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Mr. Martin, paid im this way 25,000/. in one 
morning. Yet, Mr. Martin was not the only, 
nor perhaps the principal, agent. Mr. Ross 
Mackay, private secretary to Lord Bute, and 
afterwards Treasurer to the Ordnance, acknow- 

that with his own hand he “secured 
above one hundred and twenty votes on that 
vital question :”—that he paid forty members a 
thousand pounds each, and eighty other mem- 
bers five hundred pounds each; and he ex- 
cused this on the ground that “nothing else 
could have surmounted the difficulty.” A “dif- 
ficulty”? Why, we are now told that the most 
“eminent authorities’ approved of this peace ; 
-that—in this we agree—“the King was be- 
yond measure pleased with it;” and, which 
we cannot deny, it was approved by the votes 
of the House of Commons, 319 to 65 :—a fact 
-on which Walpole observes that had the names 
as well as the numbers been published, the 
country would have known “‘ the names of the 
.sixty-five who were not bribed.”—We are told, 
too, by Lord Brougham that the peace was 
conformable to the treaty begun by Mr. Pitt 
in 1761. If se, why was it not concluded by 
Mr. Pitt in 1761? He tells us further that “ the 


‘islands of Guadaloupe and St. Lucia had been 


offered by him [Mr. Pitt] and Canada had been 
offered by France. These were the main body of 
the cessions on either side.”” How is this state- 
‘ment to be reconciled with Mr. Pitt’s instructions 
that “ the cession” of St. Lucia is not even to 
be treated about—is not “admissible”? Was 
Goree, without which it was then believed that 
Senegal could not be held, and which had been 
to Mr. Pitt and was yielded by Bute, not 
worth mention? Was liberty to fish in the 
St. Lawrence and to dry fish at Newfoundland 
nothing? Ifso, Mr. Pitt and the politicians of 
his day and long after made an astounding noise 
about nothing,—which they called a nursery for 
seamen. In 1761 Mr. Pitt told the King—and 
that perhaps was his fatal error—* that if he 
were even capable of signing a treaty” which 
not secure to England “the exclusive 
fishery of Newfoundland, he should be sorry he 
Radever got again the use of his right hand. 
Mz. Pitt, we in was so strongly opposed 
pint Bute and the peace party, backed by 
King, that for a moment he faltered, con- 
tented to modify his opinions, and yield to the 
majority; but he soon repented, and declared 
that “he would not remain responsible for 
measures he was no longer allowed to guide,” 
and resigned. This declaration is generally 
— to apply exclusively to the refusal to 
war against Spain; but Mr. Pitt knew 

that the refusal was but one evidence of the 
court policy; and the resolutions and instruc- 
tons of the Common Council to the city repre- 
fentatives show clearly what he and they 
that policy dowed—‘‘ oppose all 


thought 
attempts for giving up such places as may tend 





to lessen our present security or, by were the 
naval power of France, render us subject to fresh 
hostilities.” When the preliminaries of Bute’s 
oe were brought under the consideration of the 

ouse, Mr. Pitt rose from asick bed and went down 
to the House swathed in flannels, “ suffering,” 
as he said, “under the most excruciating tor- 
ture” and at “the hazard of his life,” that he 
might “raise up his voice, his hand, his arm 
=_— the preliminary articles of a treaty that 
obscured all the glories of the war, surrendered 
the dearest interests of the nation, and sacrificed 
the public faith by an abandonment of our 
allies.” Mr. Pitt, we know, was a consummate 
actor ; but it is impossible to believe that this 
was all acting. 


The best aceount of the celebrated treaty with 
Mr. Pitt in August 1763 is given in this work 
= Mr. Smith, the editor;—who has been en- 
abled from Mr. Grenville’s Diary to throw some 
light on the heretofore inexplicable change which 
took place in the King’s opinions and conduct 
between the first and second interviews. From 
the latter Mr. Pitt came away all amazement, 
and declared that if examined on oath he 
could not say why a negotiation which opened 
and proceeded so satisfactorily had been so sud- 
denly broken off. The following is from the 
Diary itself.— 

“Saturday,27th August. Mr. Grenville went to the 
King, saw Mr. Pitt's servants waiting in the Court at 
the Queen’s House, and was near two hours before the 
King called him in. Mr. Grenville found His Ma- 
jesty a good deal confused and flustered ; he r d 
the conversation of the former day, entered fully 
into his own situation from the time he had been 
first called upon by His Majesty to the management 
of his affairs, stated the declarations that were made 
to him of support to be given to him then, and of 
the usage he had met with, at all which the King 
seemed much disturbed; reminded his Majesty of 
Lord Bute’s letter to him in October, 1761, in which 
his Lordship told him that the King would never 
abandon him, that his honour was the King’s honour, 
his disgrace the King’s disgrace. The King held 
pretty near the same language as before, took no 
notice of Mr. Pitt’s having been with him, and in 
less than twenty minutes bowed to Mr. Grenville, 
told him it was late, and, as he was going out of the 
room, said with emotion, ‘ Good morrow, Mr. Gren- 
ville, and repeated it again a second time, which 
was a phrase he never had used to him before.— 
Sunday, 28th. Lord Bute went in the morning to Kew, 
where he saw Mr. Elliot and Mr. Jenkinson, where 
they had a long discourse with him, in which they 
terrified him so much upon the consequences of the 
step he had persuaded the King to take; that he 
determined to depart from it, and to advise His 
Majesty to send to Mr. Grenville. Mr. Grenville 
received a message in the atternoon from the King, 
to come to him at eight o’clock in the evening. 
When he came he found the King in the greatest 
agitation. His Majesty told him he had seen Mr. 
Pitt, that he had acquainted him he sent for him, 
not for any apprehensions he was under from Par- 
liament, but as.a general strengthening to his Go- 
vernment at the close of the Peace, by which he 
meant to abide. * * The King said to Mr. Gren- 
ville that these terms [proposed by Mr. Pitt] were 
too hard, that he could not think of complying with 
them ; he had therefore once more sent to Mr. Gren- 
ville, to tell him that he wished to put his affairs into 
his hands; that he gave him the fullest assurances 
of every support and every strength that he could 
give him towards the carrying his business into exe- 
eution ; that he meant to take his advice, and his 
alone, in everything; that it was necessary the 
direction should be in one man’s hands only, and 
he meant it should be in his; that he had no right, 
after what had passed, to expect a compliance with 
this proposal, but that he hoped for it, from the 
zeal, attachment, and love with which he had 
hitherto served him. * * Monday, 29th. Mr. 
Grenville went to the Queen’s\House between two 
and three o'clock. The King sent him word he was 
much fatigued, and desired not to see him till the 








evening. Mr. Grenville went at eight o'clock. The 
King told him that Mr. Pitt had again been with 
him, and had again rose in his demands; that the 
King told him they were such as he could by no 
means comply with, upon which, with some general 
expressions of duty and respect, and a long enco- 
mium upon Lord Temple, he withdrew. His Ma- 
jesty repeated his desire to Mr. Grenville, that he 
should take the management of his affairs, with the 
fullest assurance of his thorough support. He read 
part of a letter to him from Lord Bute, in which his 
Lordship speaks with the greatest regard imaginable 
of Mr. Grenville, advising the King to give his whole 
confidence to him ; showing the necessity of his own 
retreat, from the reasons of nationality, unpopularity, 
&e. &c. Mr. Grenville, in discourse with Mr. Elliot, 
at Shene, on Sunday, the 16th of October, 1763, was 
told by him, that Lord Bute had sent to Mr. Beck- 
ford on Monday, the 29th of August (the morning 
after Mr. Grenville’s interview with the King), to 
express how sorry he was the negotiation with Mr. 
Pitt had failed by the high terms he had demanded; 
that it still might do, if he would be contented with , 
the filling up the two Secretaries of State, and put- 
ting a neutral person at the head of the Treasury 
instead of Lord Temple (which person was thought 
to be Lord Northumberland), promising that in six 
months’ time it should be open to Lord Temple, 
and that other offices might immediately be disposed 
of; but that His Majesty could not consent to have 
his measures arraigned, and must give rewards to 
his servants who had stood by him. Mr. Beckford 
ran with all haste to make this offer to Mr. Pitt, 
before Mr. Pitt went the second time to the King, 
but could not prevail with him to listen to it. Ob- 
serve that this extraordinary offer was made by Lord 
Bute after the King had told Mr. Grenville that he 
looked upon the negociation with Mr. Pitt as over.’ 

Thus, it appears that in the interval between 
Mr. Pitt's first and second interview, Lord 
Bute had been frightened by his interested 
subordinates, and he had frightened the King. 
All parties, however, were so deep in the nego- 
tiation that more duplicity than usual was re- 
quired to extricate them ; and it must be admit- 
ted that they played their parts to admiration. 
It is amusing after this scene to find the editor 
expressing fears lest we should do injustice to 
the character of George the Third by the sup- 
position that ‘he could or would endeavour to 
use so much dissimulation as would deceive the 

rofound sagacity and experience of Mr. Pitt.” 

Je are sorry to say, that every authentic reve- 
lation of the period tends to prove that the 
young King “could and would,” if it were to 
serve a purpose, have deceived the profoundest 
sagacity of the wisest minister or man of his 
time. 

The editor is of opinion that the commence- 
ment of the negotiation with Mr. Pitt is marked 
by Calcraft’s letter to Lord Temple of the 10th 
of August. We doubt it:—we have no evi- 
dence that Calcraft’s letter was authorized,— 
none that it had any result. We believe that 
the negotiation had been opened before and 
was carried on through Lord Shelburne. Shel- 
burne’s letter of the 30th to Mr. Pitt, wherein 
he speaks of the negotiation being at an end, 
and “ carried through the whole of it with such 
shocking marks of insincerity,’"—covers more, 
we think, than five or six days,—from the 
24th or 25th, when Lord Bute applied to Beck- 
ford to procure him an interview with Mr. Pitt. 
This opinion is borne out by the conduct of the 
King so early as the 3rd, described by Lord * 
Egremont in a letter to Mr. Grenville, written 
after the situation of President of the Council 
had been offered to, and declined by, Lord 
Hardwicke.— 

“* The Earl of Egremont to Mr. Grenville. 
“ Piecadilly, Wednesday afternoon (August 3, 1763). 

“ Dear Sir,—The transactions of this day have 
been more extraordinary than any of the preceding 
ones. Lord Halifax spoke for half an hour, as well 
and as temperately as man could do; exaetly upen 
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the same plan you had spoke yesterday, saying that 
there were but two parts to be taken after the answer 
of Lord Hardwicke, the one to stand by and support 
his Administration, the other to form another by 
taking in the Opposition: pressed him to resolve 
soon, that we were equally prepared to fight the 
battle to the utmost, if he decided for the first, 
or to retire if he decided for the latter; after turning 
this all the ways that eloquence could dictate or in- 
vent, no answer at all was made; and what was more 
remarkable, and contrary to whatever had appeared 
before, when Halifax talked of his giving support 
and confidence, and paused upon those words, not 
even the usual general assurances were given; and 
when he said that sure he could not mean to take 
in the whole body, and yield to the invasion of those 
he had detested, and paused upon that, the usual dis- 
claiming of that was also suppressed, and nothing but 
cbstinate silence. The same thing happened to me 
when I spoke, and a resolution not to give even a 
civil evasive answer was the whole of his behaviour. 
I must say, one so insulting and uncivil I never 
knew, nor could conceive could be held to two 
gentlemen. We propose trying again to-morrow, 
and in the meantime Lord Halifax writes to my 
Lord Chancellor. I write this to you desiring to 
know your thoughts upon this should it continue, 
whether we should never see him, except about office 
business, ’till your return, or whether we should (if 
so used for a constancy) put an end to it, and declare 
our inability to stay upon that foot. Pray be so 
good as to send back the messenger that we may hear 
by Friday before the Levée. Iam, &e. &e. 
“ Egremont.” 

—What an admirable picture of the “ firmness” 
as ‘the King’s friends” called it, or of the dull 
dogged obstinacy, of the King. There can be 
little doubt that at that moment he and his advi- 
sers had resolved on a change, and, as we believe, 
had opened indirect communications with Mr. 
Pitt. 

Of the personal influence of Lord Bute at 
that time, an amusing anecdote is told in one of 
Lady Temple’s letters.— 

* Mrs. Ryde was here yesterday, she is acquainted 
with a brother of one of the yeomen of the guard, 
and he tells her the King cannot live without my 
Lord Bute; if he goes out anywhere, he stops when 
he comes back to ask of the yeomen of the guard if 
my Lord Bute is come yet, and that his lords, or 
people that are with him, look as mad as can be at 
it. The mob have a good story of the Duke of 
Devonshire, that he went first to light the King, and 
the King followed leaning upon Lord Bute’s 
shoulder, upon which the Duke of Devonshire turned 
about and desired to know which he was waiting 
upon. I really believe you will see a great flame 
rise soon, for certainly there is a general discontent, 
notwithstanding all the places and money they have 
given away.” 

Mr. Smith is of opinion that the retirement of 
Lord Bute had been long under consideration, 
and was decided on earlier than has been 
hitherto suspected.— 

“So much secrecy was observed, that when it be- 
came publicly known, two or three days only before 
it happened on the 8th of April, it was generally sup- 
posed, even by the best informed persons, to be 
a very sudden resolve. He seems to have been 
invested with absolute power for the formation of 
the future Cabinet, which was to be completely ar- 
ranged before his own resignation took effect. Mr, 
Adolphus, on the authority of private information, 
states that on this occasion a place in the Cabinet 
was offered to Pitt, but that he insisted on terms 
with which the King could not in honour comply. 
This report, however, is not confirmed by any infor- 
mation to be found either in the Grenville or Chat- 
ham correspondence. Horace Walpole alludes to 
it in a letter to Mr. Montague :—‘ They wished, too, 
to have had Pitt, if they could have had him without 
consequences.” Walpole has also asserted that the 
Treasury and the seals of the Exchequer were first 
offered by Lord Bute to Fox, and refused by him; 
but it seems most probable that Lord Bute was, for 
reasons of his own, sincere in his wish for Mr. Gren- 
ville as preferable to other arrangements; and that 
Fox was only the alternative he should have had 








recourse to, in case Mr. Grenville had declined the 
offer, and he should have been obliged to put ‘ other 
things in agitation? ” 

If Lord Bute were sincere in his wish that 
Mr. Grenville should become leading minister, 
why was he appointed as one of a trium- 
virate? We have heretofore expressed our 
opinion that Mr. Grenville was selected 
only because it was believed that he could 
be more easily controlled; and this view 
is borne out by the imperial tone, notwith- 
standing its familiar forms, in which Lord Bute 
informed him of ‘my final determination” 
when he had ventured to hesitate an objection.— 

“The Earl of Bute to Mr. Grenville. 
** March 25, 17 63. 

“ My dear George,—I have communicated to our 
common friend Elliot, the general points that passed 
between us. I did it on purpose that he might know 
my regard for you, and that he might carry you my 
final determination without incurring the suspicion 
that frequent visits bring with them, in this most 
critical minute. I shall continue to wish for you 
preferable to other arrangements, but if you cannot 
forget old grievances, and cordially take the assist- 
ance of all the King’s friends that are determined 
to give it; if Lord Egremont’s quitting the seals, or 
Shelburne having them, are obstacles to your mind 
at present insurmountable, I must in a few hours 
put other things in agitation, in which case, I again 
repeat, I expect the strictest honour, and that what 
has passed may convince you of my friendship, affec- 
tion and opinion.” 

There is scarcely a letter or a page in these 
volumes which does not tend to elucidate some 
obscure point in the history of the peried; but 
the several questions must be developed before 
the important bearing on them of incidental facts 
could be made apparent,—and this, of course, 
is beyond our power and our duty. We must 
therefore be content with the expression of our 
opinion as to the great historical value of this 
work, and our satisfaction at the able and care- 
ful manner in which it has been prepared and 


edited. 





ALMANACS AND YEAR BOOKS. 

YeEaR books, directories, and almanacs still con- 
tinue to pour in upon us,—and since our report of 
last week we have still a further report to make. 
The future historian of the literature of these times 
will be struck with the sudden rise and extra- 
ordinary fecundity of this branch of book-making. 
Seventy oreighty yearsagosome half-dozenalmanacs 
—and those generally filled with trashy predictions 
of weather, events, and diseases— satisfied the 
English public. About that time, Thomas Carnan, 
the bookseller, broke down the legal monopoly ; 
and, in a state of free competition, improvement of 
quality soon led to increase of numbers. Now, 
the year books are an important class of themselves, 
—ministering to almost every serviceable want of 
the public and in point of volume constituting a 
small library. Such a rapid developement in this 
branch of the book trade will not fail in interest 
for the literary annalist,—and will command atten- 
tion from the social historian as indicative of the 
vast practical needs of our age. 

Of the volumes which have appeared since our 
notice last week, the largest in size and completest 
in detail is Thom’s Irish Almanac and Oficial 
Directory. Besides the usual calendar this thick 
tome contains lists of offices and officers, British 
and Colonial—statistics of Ireland—with peerage 
and baronetage for that country, and a guide to 
the university-colleges and other literary and edu- 
cational institutions. Law, banking, the Church, 
and other corporate bodies and business have 
attention paid; while the inhabitants of the city 
and county of Dublin are arranged alphabetically 
as in the London Post Office Directory. 

Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of 
Great Britain and Ireland re-appears with certain 
additions which render it more than ever complete. 
The recent brevet, the honoursconferred for services 
connected with the Great Exhibition, certain 
changes among the Colonial bishops, the creation 





of several new Judges,—have all tended to put the 
former editions of this work out of accord with 
facts. Of course these changes are marked in the 
reprint. A new feature, so far as we recollect, in 
books of its class is introduced in the statement of 
the birthplace of every person who is possessed of — 
or is next heir to—a title of honour. Altogether, 
this is a very well arranged and convenient 
handbook to the titled classes.—Forster’s Pocket 
Peerage of Great Britain and Ireland is a very con- 
venient and comprehensive little volume on a good 
plan. Whether it be exact in all its particulars ig 
of course more than we can pretend to say; but its 
preface makes sharp comment on the blunders and 
omissions of rival compilations. An incorrect 
peerage may no doubt prove a very mischievous 
book, considering how many social considerations 
are based on its information; but from a brief ex. 
amination of Mr. Forster’s we should be disposed 
to rely with confidence on its statements. 

What the foregoing is to the high titular classes 
Webster's Royal Red Book is to the general London 
world, Of a compendium so well known we need 
only say, that it retains its usual features of in- 
terest unchanged. 

The nature of The London and Provincial Medi- 
cal Directory is explained in its own announcement: 
—and the same may be said of Reeves d& Son’s 
Amateur’s and Artist's Companion and Almanac, 
which is composed of paragraphs from the journals 
of the year, the Atheneum included.—The Literary 
Almanac is a new and promising aspirant for 
popular favour. Most of its contents are copied 
directly from our columns :—often with special ac- 
knowledgment of the source from which it is 
derived, and always under cover of a general 
reference in the preliminary note.—Novrton’s Lite- 
rary Almanac is an American work of the same 
kind; but its list of books for the last year is ex- 
tremely imperfect,—being, as we suspect, the cata- 
logue of one or perhaps two New York publishers, 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Edward Charlton; or, Life behind the Counter: 
a Tale illustrative of the Drapery Trade and the 
Evils of the Late Hour System. By Frederick Ross. 
—There was more of the true philanthropy and 
philosophy of this subject in Hood’s whimsical 
design of ‘Counter Irritation’—and his yet more 
whimsical assertion that 

The bliss of Paradise was so supreme 
Because that Adam did not deal in drapery— 

than in the romance of shop-revenge, shop-crime, 
shop-suffering and shop-retribution by which Mr, 
Frederick Ross imagines that he is doing good and 
calling attention to the evils of forced and unnatural 
labour. For, a romance our tale may well be called; 
seeing that its hero, a good young man from 
Lincoln, who is betrothed to a good young woman 
at Lincoln, on arriving in London, to finish his 
business education, finds himself most favourably 
placed under humane and intelligent masters, until 
Destiny flings him into the way of a sinful shop- 
man,—one Dennis. This Dennis conceives hi 

to have been long ago injured by Charlton’s father; 
and on meeting Charlton vows a vow of revenge 
as stout, fierce and medivally sanguinary and 
sublime as if Mr. James had devised it for one of 
his most terrible villains to emit under a ruin or at 
the gibbet’s foot, at midnight, in a thunder storm. 
Thus runs Dennis the shopman’s oath.—“ Ah, 
Charlton! it struck me that he bore a strange 
resemblance to the old fellow. “Tis fortunate! 
truly fortunate! my staris in the ascendant! Let 
me see, it is now five—ten—twelve years since his 
puritanical old father turned me adrift; the old 
wretch! Nevertheless, in that he did mea service: 
but his will was to injure me; he predicted that I 
should come to the gallows. Well, perhaps it 
will be his own son who will dance upon no 

in front of Newgate! I will repay the old fellow 
in his own coin. Providence seems to favour my 
wishes in this respect; seeing how scurvily I have 
been treated by the old vagabond, it has thrown 
this precious son of his in my way, and I will not 
prove ungrateful by neglecting the golden oppor 
tunity. I dare say his old father exults in his 
piety and virtue; but were they as high as a tow 
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and as firm as a rock, they shall fall, or my name 
jg not Sam Dennis. Yes, I have played the first 
card, and the rest are in my hand! Turnbull’s is 
not the house for you; I must have you speedily 
in some other, where the hours are later, where a 
ceaseless round of business stifles reflection, and 
where fatigue of body and lassitude of mind beget 
a love for the glass after business, and a steamboat 
excursion on Sundays. Yes, yes! he must not re- 
main long at Turnbull’s. I'll repay the old gentle- 
man with interest !"—Let Mr. Ross be assured 
that the above is fustian too flimsy to be satis- 
factory in the market which he aspires to reach; 
resembling rather the tiradesby which Mr. Mayhew 
assures us the costermonger delights his wet days 
than such dialogue and portraiture as the intelligent 
young men of England can accept or endure.—For 
the foolish and the tawdry this book was not 
intended; why, then, should it have been written 
ina style which only the foolish and the tawdry 
could bear ?—and why should a writer whose pur- 
was “ to interweave social evils with a thread 
of fiction” have recourse to the spasms and the 
incidents of the penny theatre ’—We wish the 
draper’s assistant many a better advocate than 
Mr. Ross. 
Prose and Verse. By Mark Lemon.—For an 
express train, or for a parlour window, or for any 
other “ pasture of events,” as Win Jenkins hath it, 
—where ten minutes are to be spent in merry or 
in melancholy reading,—this is a commendable 
miscellany. As happens in the case of all true 
humourists, Mr. Lemon's mirth is set off by pas- 
of sadness, as sincere, after their kind, as 
are the jests with which they are alternated. 
His purposes, generally, are humane and kindly; 
and if we find in his ‘‘ prose and verse” too frequent 
entries to the blank credit of ignorance and poverty 
and to the confusion of riches and respectability,— 
the fault was epidemic, belonging to the time when 
many of the tales and lyrics here collected were 
written. The current of sympathy flows no longer, 
like the River Thames in Sheridan’s ‘Critic,’ with 
both its banks on one side,—but quietly takes its 
even way betwixt the field of cloth of gold and the 
field of cloth of frieze,—avoiding neither margin 
as an Alsatia or an Aceldama, or place to be 
abstained from as accursed. We are, therefore, no 
longer called on to protest against the half justice 
and entire fallacy of such a class-spirit while 
recommending this miscellany for what it is,—a 
pleasant reprint including many pleasant things. 
Bentley's Railroad Library.—The literature for 
the rail, long left to feed itself as it could, is gra- 
dually placing itself under the protection of the 
great publishing houses,—and the railway station 
is becoming, as we long since saw, and said, it 
would, a great publishing mart. The time from 
railway terminus to terminus may now, without 
going out of his way, be occupied by the respective 
traveller in pretty nearly such kind of reading as 
his taste may prefer. Mr. Bentley’s series is in- 
tended, judging from the issues which it already 
includes, to cater for the light reader who would 
make a railway journey his hour of relaxation 
rather than of study. ‘The Comic English Gram- 
mar,’ ‘Turf Characters,’ and ‘ Notes on Noses’ are 
the volumes already published, and these are 
announced to be followed by ‘Martin Toutrond’ 
and ‘Nights at Sea.’—The volumes are neatly 
printed,—in a neat cover,—of a size convenient 
=o pocket,—and at the price of one shilling 


Memorials from Ben Rhydding ; concerning the 
Place, its People, its Cures.—The amateur advocates 
of hydropathy seem curiously addicted to the 
mxing of water with their.ink. It is noticeable 
that in this peculiar field of medicine more persons 

general cultivation have come forward with their 
confessions and testimonials than iscustomary; and, 
finding themselves embarked in a topic which no 
— training has enabled them to understand, 
hey have been driven to substitute vague impres- 
fons for those facts, calmly noted and logically 
connected, by which alone new discoveries can make 
Progressamong thoughtful and scientificpersons. In 

eyes of these last, the assertions of such authors 
il Sir Bulwer Lytton, Messrs. Lane and Claridge— 


fied to deal with the subject—will carry with them 
little more conviction than did the assurances of 
those enlightened and noble persons who spoke up 
some twenty years since in recommendation of the 
cabbage-leaf cure of Mr. St. John Long,—or of those 
who are now ready to attach implicit credence to the 
newest somnambule from Paris advertising her infal- 
libility and her clairvoyance in the Times betwixt 
the ‘‘ Patent Anaxyridian Trouser” and the new 
“* Coffee Pot which is calculated to afford amusement 
at breakfast time to the younger branches of fami- 
lies.” —Thus much in general of the amateur hydro- 
pathists who have written books on the bliss of the 
wet sheet, the raptures of being ‘‘ packed,” and the 
heaven on earth to be found in a douche taken 
once, twice, thrice a-day. But since we first made 
the acquaintance of empiricism in practice, bol- 
stered up by enthusiastic ignorance in print, we 
have never met with a rarer specimen of washy 
folly than this memorialist of Ben Rhydding. We 
might have granted him the privilege by ancient 
right accorded to the zany who precedes the 
quacksalver,—namely, of delivering an oration in 
admiration of himself and his master’s miracles;— 
but the justification of our critical sincerity by 
allowing 7rumpery to speak in its own defence and 
Trash to enchant the public ear by its tin-kettle 
performances must have its limit :—and, alas! so 
largely is the liberty of prophesying abused in these 
days, that we could fill the Atheneum week by week 
with mere citations to prove that the works allowed 
to speak for themselves ought never to have been 
published. 

A Voice for all Subjects. By Francis Robert 
Bertolacci.—“ Francis Robert Bertolacci, Esq.” on 
whose behalf this brochure is ‘ privately printed,” 
describes its subject as ‘‘a scheme for the consi- 
deration of conflicting theories and principles, and 
for expanding the minds of the working classes, to 
teach them the value of civil and religious liberty, 
and the use of acquired power especially with re- 
ference to the extension of the suffrage.” The 
scheme embraces the formation of a Society for the 
establishment in towns and villages of Evening 
Lectures,—that is, ‘ readings” from the works of 
approved authors. Under proper regulations, the 
plan might in some towns work well enough,—but 
even at best it would be liable to great abuse, and 
in the majority of places would probably fail alto- 
gether. If the lectures at Mechanics’ Institutes 
have lost their attractions—in spite of the ‘‘experi- 
ments and musical illustrations,”— what hope is 
there of drawing the overworked toa calm hearing 
of historical or biographical compositions? Reading 
is essentially a home enjoyment. <A good lending 
library would be a much more certain source of 
enlightenment for the working classes of a busy 
town than a week-day lecture after the hours of 
labour. But as popular education needs the ser- 
vices of all its friends, we should be glad to see 
Mr. Bertolacci’s plan tried for a few months on a 
small scale. 

A Narrative of the Kafir War of 1850-51. By 
R. Godlonton and Edward Irving. Part I. and II. 
—This narrative of a disastrous war—unfortunately 
not confined, as the title-page seems to have pre- 
supposed, to the years 1850-51—appears as a quar- 
terly serial. As it will probably require a notice 
at our hands in a later stage of its existence, we 
confine ourselves at present to a bare announce- 
ment of the publication. 

Welsh Sketches ; chiefly Ecclesiastical, to the close 
of the Twelfth Century. By the Author of ‘ Pro- 
posals for Christian Union.’—An essay intended, 
we suppose, for popular reading, on the rise of 
Christianity in Wales, its long conflict with the 
more ancient system of Bardism, and its final tri- 
umph under St. Giraldus. The whole is extremely 
superficial and incomplete—the author himself 
confessing that he has no knowledge of the native 
language! Nor is there any particular skill in the 
arrangement of topics or fire in the description of 
events to excuse the original want of sound in- 
formation. 

Letters Historical and Botanical relating to 
Places chiefly in the Vale of Teign. By Dr. 
Fraser Halle.—This book ap to have been 
written, printed and published at Chudleigh, in 





locality or visiting it. We suppose, therefore, 
that we must not be too critical. It is in the form 
of letters ; and contains all the antiquarian, botani- 
cal and geological facts of the Vale of Teign, 
strung together in what we have no doubt the 
author thought the most agreeable and instructive 
manner. By those interested in or visiting the 
locality described, this work will be found a guide 
to the more interesting natural and _ historical 
objects which it contains. 

Man and his Migrations. By R. G. Latham, 
M.D.—A course of lectures delivered by Dr. 
Latham in Liverpool constitutes the substance of 
this useful little book. Considerable matter in 
explanation and elucidation has been added ;—and 
the whole affords an admirable birds-eye view of 
a vast and important section of the history of 
mankind. 
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EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA, 

Tue friends of this Expedition will be glad te 
learn that supplies have been sent out to enable the 
travellers to undertake the important part of their 
journey from Borneo tothe shoresof the IndianOcean. 
Lord Palmerston had liberally granted a further 
sum of 800/. for the mission, after having received 
the interesting accounts of Dr. Barth’s journey to 
Adamowa, and of Dr. Overweg’s exploration of 
Lake Tsad and the Bidduma Islands.—Instructions 
have been forwarded, too, by the Foreign Office to 
Capt. Homerton, the British agent in Zanzibar, to 
supply all the wants of the travellers as soon as 
they shall make their appearance on the coast. 
Furthermore, a request of Dr. Overweg for a 
supply of certain English goods has been complied 
with, and a sum of 651. assigned for that purpose 
by the Foreign Office. The goods have already 
been carefully purchased, in accordance with the 
specific lists already sent home by Dr. Overweg 
—and are now on their way to Africa. 

The travellers will thus find their wishes realized 
in the most encouraging manner,—and they will 
start with renewed vigcr and strength on their 
perilous undertaking. The accomplishment of that 
undertaking promises the most important results, 
—and we can but hope that the same success may 
accompany them to the sea-shore which has signally 
crowned their previous efforts. v 

It may perhaps be of interest that we should 
allude shortly to the articles of commerce princi- 
pally in demand by the nations of the interior of 
Africa. The travellers, on their departure from 
Europe, had taken out a well selected stock of 
English goods,—but they were obliged to add in 
Tripoli a considerable amount of inferior—Niirn- 
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sidies sent after them subsequently had to be sup- 
ied in the same manner. This was a great 
isadvantage, as the travellers found the various 
tribes whom they met with well acquainted with 
the different kinds of European merchandise, — 
and that they preferred invariably English goods 
to all others. Moreover, they expected English 
from the travellers, as the representatives of 

tthe English Government. 

Dr. Overweg’s list includes various kinds of 
hardware and cutlery—many dozens of razors, 
many thousands of needles (100,000 needles had 
been taken out by the travellers and disposed of), 
scissors, knives, pistols, watches, compasses and 
thermometers, musical boxes, silk goods, great 
aumbers of small looking-glasses in strong tin cases, 
silver rings, and other small articles. 

The stronger and more solid the goods are, the 
more they are esteemed by the natives :—who also 
prefer any kind of white metal (in rings, &c.) to 

old. 
ss It is hoped that the carefully selected goods now 
sent out will prove of great value to the travellers 
in their exploration of the countries between the 
Tsad Basin and the Zanzibar coast, where money 
would be of little or no use.—This is most probably 
the last help and communication that they will 
receive from their friends in Europe, previously to 
their plunging into the altogether unknown wilder- 
nesses of the interior of Africa. 

AUGUSTUS PETERMANN. 
* January 20. 





ON THE METEOROLOGICAL PHENOMENA OF THE 
EXODUS. 

TuE direction of the wind which parted the Red 
Sea at the Exodus has always occasioned a diffi- 
culty in our comprehension of the account. Whe- 
ther this wind were naturally or supernaturally 
produced, matters not: we equally believe the 
sacred writer’s statement that, by such an out- 
wardly sensible means the Almighty wrought the 
separation of the waters. It therefore is very un- 
natural— it is, in fact, incomprehensible, only 
‘because it seems absurd—that in indicating the 
means which produced the effect, the historian 
should have assigned a means which would not 
have that effect. 

For, as the general direction of the Arabian Gulf 
is nearly north by south, it is not by an east wind 
that the average level of the sea, at its northern 
extremity, could be sufficiently lowered to enable 
the people to pass across a shallow place usually 
‘regarded as impassable on foot, even at low tide. 
Such a physical phenomenon could be wrought in 
that locality only by the physical instrumentality of 
a powerful wind blowing steadily for several hours 
from a northern quarter. 

The difficulty may be partially met by the sug- 

stion, that the expression corresponding to the 

ebrew DMP mm, ruah kadim, is frequently used 
-at the present time in the East to denote a violent, 
destructive, or parching wind, without any par- 
ticular regard to the quarter from whence it blows. 
“Our guide,” says Dr. E. Robinson, ‘‘as well as 
our other Arabs, called the wind which we had 

esterday ‘ Shurkiyeh,’ an east wind, although it 

lew from the south.” (Bibl. Res. vol. i., p. 305.) 
If we could obtain a reasonable amount of evidence 
that the ancient Hebrew usage of ruah kadim ad- 
mitted of a corresponding idiomatic extension in 
meaning, the difficulty would be wholly smoothed 
away as far as regards the Hebrew text of the 
account of the Exodus. 

It is with this view that I now particularly de- 
sire to direct attention to the various ways in which 
this expression is found translated by the Septua- 
gint. The Alexandrian Jews have always, with a 
singular consistency of purpose, rendered the He- 
brew ruah kadim by some term which conveys a 

notion of the meteorological properties or the 
effects of this wind,—but never of the direction 
from whence it blew, if that direction were the 
east. The strength of this proposition is very 
‘materially enhanced when we consider that the 
different books through which the various in- 
‘stances that I shall quote are scattered, were not the 
-~work of one translator, who might have followed 
up a private notion of his own, but of a number of 


learned men, all equally well acquainted with the 


idiomatic forms of their sacred mother-tongue, who 

worked independently of each other, and at differ- 

ent periods, and who, nevertheless, in this respect 

were unanimous,—that they entirely rejected the 

su literal sense, east wind, by which we have 

been accustomed to see it rendered. 

I say supposed, because the primary sense of 
ruah kadim is quite as favourable to what I pro- 

visionally called its idiomatic acceptation, as to 

the other. The root D7p originally denotes, ‘what 
is in front,” “before.” Its derivatives, as adverbs 
of or time, have the corresponding meaning 
of “before,” “formerly,” ‘long ago,” &c.,—or, 

as verbs, of “to precede,” “anticipate,” &ce. The 
derivatives kedem and kadim, as nouns or adjec- 
tives, mean “‘the east” only in a sense of the 
strictest grammatical subordination to their pri- 
mary, viz. because the four quarters, in Hebrew, 

are named from the position of a person facing the 
rising sun; whence the east quarter, before him, is 
called “‘ the front,”—the south, “‘ the right-hand,” 
—the north, “ the left-hand,”—the west, “‘ the be- 
hind.” As it is a fundamental principle of the 
Hebrew language to refer to the primary rather 
than to the derivative for the meaning of a word, 
the meaning of the qualifying term kadim is more 
correctly ‘‘a fronting wind” than an “‘ east wind.” 
We may perhaps trace up the origin of the 
broader idiomatic usage of ruah kadim to this two- 
fold radical sense,—which enables it to denote 
equally well a wind from the fronting quarter— 
that is, the east ; or, a wind fronting you,—that is, 
blowing against you, opposing a sensible resistance 
to your course, or to that of a vessel; or, if applied 
to a sea, a wind blowing in front of, right against 
the course of the tidal current. The image is very 
obvious ; and the transition from its double literal 
sense to its purely idiomatic acceptation for any 
strong, destructive, or parching wind, may have 
been further assisted by the circumstance that in 
Syria such winds chiefly come from the eastern 
desert. 

This verbal explanation will prepare us to enter 
into the Septuagint forms of this expression with a 
readier apprehension of their meaning. 

If the Hebrew word is employed figuratively in 
a moral sense, the Seventy have kept in view the 
primary notion of a wind blowing in front, right 
against one’s course, and so increasing one’s toil, 
by giving a corresponding explanatory term. Of 
this we have two instances :—in Job xv. 2, it is 
rendered by wévoc, trouble ; and in Isaiah xxvii. 
8, by mvevpa oxXnpdyr, a hard or severe wind. 

If the Hebrew word is used, either literally or 
figuratively, in relation to its effects on vegetation, 
the Seventy then follow up the purely idiomatic 
Hebrew usage by choosing an expression that de- 
scribes the sort of wind meant, by its effects on 
vegetation, —dvepocg kavowy, a burning-up or 
parching wind. There are eight instances of this, 
—viz. Job xxvii. 21, Jeremiah xviii. 17, Ezekiel 
xvii. 10, xix. 12, Hosea xii. 2, xiii. 15, Jonah iv. 
8, and Genesis xli. 6, 23, 27, where ‘‘ears blasted 
with the kadim” are simply rendered orayvec 
aven6p0o0po.—*‘ wind-blasted ears.” 

Having thus far made out how evidently, and on 
what principle of interpretation, the Seventy deli- 
berately cast aside the local qualification of the 
wind, we have next to inquire why, when they do 
appear to introduce such a qualification, they have 
invariably adopted as equivalent to the Hebrew 
kadim (front or east) the Greek name of the south 
wind, véro¢: and that, chiefly, when the sacred 
text refers, literally or figuratively, to the action 
of the wind at sea. There are five instances of this 
singular anomaly —viz. Exodus x. 13, xiv. 21, 
Job xxxviii. 24, Ezekiel xxvii. 26, and Psalm 
xxviii. 26,—besides an exception in Psalm xlviii. 
7, where the effective quality of the wind in break- 
ing ‘the ships of Tarshish” is rendered by rvedpa 
Biaoy, “‘aviolent wind.” A passage in Luke xii. 
55, helps us to solve the mystery :—‘‘ When ye see 
a south wind (véroc) blowing, ye say, there will be 
heat’ —(literally, a burning-up or drought, rabowy 
éora). Here we learn that in Palestine the wind 
called véro¢ by those who spoke Greek was noto- 
rious for lucing the same physical effects as 


kadim. Thus, véroc may v naturall 
become the Greek equivalent of Ladim in the = 
tuagint, when the other equivalent, catowy, de. 
scribing its effect of burning-wp, would not have 
applied,—as when alluding to the sea. 

This way of translating ruah kadim more par. 
ticularly claims our attention, because it is the 
form employed by the Seventy in the account of 
the Exodus wind. This has given rise to as much 
perplexity as the original text itself. The view 
generally taken of the supposed variant of the 
Seventy is, that they intentionally departed from 
the import of the original, with a view either of 
explaining a statement which they regarded ag 
obscure, or of correcting one which they regarded 
as incorrect. Yet, if the original was strietly 
meant for an east wind, and the Greek version 
was strictly meant for a south wind, it is rather 
puzzling why they should have gone out of the 
way to replace one difficulty by another of the 
same kind, since the effect described by Moses 
could no more have been produced by a wind from 
the south than by one from the east. 

I believe that all such conjectures will be set at 
rest by the following considerations.— 

Firstly. The translation of kadim by vérog in 
Exodus xiv. 21, is not peculiar to that passage, 
and therefore cannot have been designed as an 
intentional explanation peculiar to it. 

Secondly. The Seventy never have translated 
ruah kadim by east wind,* not even in Exodus xiii, 
10, where they perhaps ought to have done 
so, if the direction of the wind rather than 
its quality or effects were implied in that passage, 
Thirdly. In Psalm Ixxviii. 26,—which isa direct 
allusion to this very phenomenon of the Exodns 
wind,—the seventy have not only rendered kadin 
in the first verse of the distich by véroc, according 
to their wont, but, what is still more extraordinary, 
they have actually chosen another word, rae, to 
render the Hebrew teman (right hand, or south) of 
the second verse, which refers to the return of the 
waters, and completes the historical allusion by 
suggesting the catastrophe. -Thus, by a double 
series of tokens, it is made manifest that in their 
peculiar usage of véro¢g the Seventy cannot ever 
have intended a wind blowing from a particular 
quarter (the south), but a wind notorious for par- 
ticular physical qualities ;+ which is precisely what 
the Hebrew writers meant by a rwah kadim, and 
the Seventy knew them to have meant, when they 
translated it by the Greek name of a wind notorious 
for the same physical qualities. And this supposition 
is further strengthened by their choice of AeBag as 
an equivalent to the Hebrew teman (the south 
wind) in Psalm lxxviii. 26; for the radical senseof 
the Greek epithet shows it to denote a wind pro- 
ducing rain or wet. On this account the Seventy 
selected it to suggest the particular quality of the 
wind that brought on the overwhelming reflux of 
the tide, in contradistinction to the tempestuous 
parching véroc. 

It may be, that winds having that effect blow 
from the south in Egypt, as they do from the east 
in Palestine ; and on this account the Egyptian 
Jews may have thought that the quality of wind 
which they meant to imply would be better under- 
stood by using that expression. Or, it may be, that 
when Greek was a living language, vdro¢ conveyt 
more forcibly, both to Greeks and to the Hellenis 
tic Jews, the simple sense of the quality of the 
than the complicated one of its direction, as 
did to a Hebrew; and for a similar reason—that 
the quality of a wind is a palpable reality, convey: 
ing a distinct impression to the popular u 
standing, and consequently is a suitable object of 
poetical comparison ; whereas the quarter J7™ 
whence it blows is a topographical abstraction, df 
ficult to realize,and conveying no speaking image. 

But whatever explanation the ingenious may 









* It cannot be said that the Seventy did not ote ts 
kadim meant east ; for when that term does not q 
wind, but really denotes the quarter, they translate by 
ward avaroddg, as in Ezek. xi. 1. et seq. 

+ This, and a passage in Can. iv. 16, are the only taste’ 
of the south wind being mentioned in the Bible ; and in 
latter the Seventy render it vdrog, because of the oppo 
sition in quality to the north wind Boppae in the parallel 





those ascribed by the Hebrew writers to their 





clause, as denoting a cold and a warm wind. 
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jevise liarity, the fact itself t be 
ise for the iarity, the i canno’ 
i i. we have called upon the Sep- 
tuagint to bear witness to their meaning in their 
jnterpretations of the Hebrew ruah kadim, by 
ucing their own words; and we have found 
ose evident and consistent throughout : 
_to define the Hebrew idiom, when the sense is 
jdiomatic, and explain the allusion when the sense 
is figurative,—to suggest the spirit of the vener- 
able original, rather than ascribe a false limitation 
in sense to its terms, through the delusive method 
of a servile, unintelligent and unintelligible verbal 
iy a by this process we are spared from any 
farther misunderstanding of the Hebrew historian’s 
meaning in his reference to the Exodus wind, and 
ofthat of the Seventy in their version of it. Ac- 
cording to its radical signification, the wind which 
sent out the waters was a fronting wind, blowing 
against the tidal current, and thus coming from 
the north ;—according to the idiomatic usage of the 
term it was a tempestuous and parching or drying- 
up wind, since it produced that effect on that occa- 
son. But as the resources of the Greek language 
do not admit of rendering these two ideas in one 
word, as the Hebrew does, the Seventy chose, as 
the most familiar sense, the latter, and rendered it 
by the term which they usually employ to describe a 
wind of a quality producing that effect. They were 
not afraid of their meaning being misunderstood by 
their contemporaries ; and if we have not under- 
stood them, it is because we hastily judged them 
bya single passage, instead of deliberately com- 
paring them with themselves. 
Fanny CoRBAUx. 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 
DesPATCHES, dated Grantley Harbour, Sept. 30, 
1851, have been received from Commander Moore, 
which confirm the intelligence respecting the un- 
usual quantity of ice in Behring’s Straits during 
last summer. Commander Moore says :—‘‘ The 
pack this year extended at least 160 miles farther 
south than in either. of the two previous summers, 
and Tam therefore inclined to think that the En- 
—_ (Capt. Collinson’s ship) will be unable to 
e any considerable progress to the eastward 
this year. The only opinion I can form why the 
ice should make its appearance so much farther 
wuth this season is that since the breaking up of 
the winter, light winds and constant fogs have 
prevailed.” 

Commander Moore states, that during his stay 
at Michaelowski—whither he went to pick up a 
y of Aleutian islanders who it was arranged 
the Governor-General of Sitka should assist 
the Arctic Searching Expeditions—he obtained 
information from a Russian that a vessel had 
arrived off Point Barrow in 1848, that she 
had been attacked by the natives, and that the 
whole of the crew had been killed. The 
Russian added, that he had heard this story 
m more than one occasion,—but did not believe 
it to be true. It is almost superfluous to state, 
that Commander Moore gathered no manner of 
evidence confirmatory of this report :—which seems 
to belong to that class of fable now in favour with 

the natives on the shores of the Arctic Sea. 
It is greatly to be lamented that the American 
Whalers which frequent Behring’s Straits have 
a vast amount of injury to the inhabitants 
om the coasts on both sides of the Straits by the 
introduction of a large quantity of spirits, with 
Which the a of the ships have supplied them. 
moral poisoning appears to have early pro- 
duced fatal somuia,—for' ts was in the vicinity of 
the — referred to that Lieut. Barnard was 


Commander Moore makes no mention of the 
Investigator :—s0, we may conclude that her gal- 
lan ~eomq has succeeded in carrying her beyond 

ice at the entrance of Behring’s Straits. 


t 
the a 
, Ve observe, that it has been notified to the en- 
mee Portsmouth that volunteers are required 
the steam-vessels fitting out for the Arctic Ex- 
Pedition about to proceed toWellington Channel to 
Make further search for Sir John Franklin,—and 
‘veral engineers have offered for the service. The 
great and momentous question respecting the com- 


mand of this steam expedition is not decided. 
There will, we know, be no lack of volunteers ; 
and it behoves the Admiralty more than ever to 
select a man who will go out with all the requisite 
qualifications for the high and responsible office, 
and carry with him the confidence of the country. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE respective ministers of England and France 
have exchanged the ratifications of the inter- 
national copyright law—the provisions of which 
were laid before our readers some weeks ago. The 
exchange, it appears, was made on the 8th of 
January; and, of course, the clauses of the treaty 
came into operation on that day. 

The publication of the last number, completing 
the volume, of the Journal dela Librairie for 1851 
enables us to lay before our readers the literary 
statistics of France for the year which has just 
closed. They do not differ much from those of 1850; 
but the difference, however s:aall, is on the right 
side. The total number .. books, newspapers, 
pamphlets, and works of all kinds published during 
the year, is 7,250,—showing an increase of 142 on 
the preceding twelvemonth. 6,817 works have 
been published in French :—in which are included 
47 written in the different provincial dialects. 
Among the works published in foreign languages 
we notice 65 German, 68 English, 93 Spanish, and 
160 Latin publications. Of these, 4,219 were 
printed in Paris alone, and 3,087 only in the depart- 
ments,— Algeria furnishing 44 for her share. Re- 
prints and new editions figure in the list for 1,677, 
—leaving 5,673 works which may be considered new. 
182 geographical maps and plans, 3,961 engravings 
and lithographs, 885 pieces of vocal music, and 
809 works of instrumental music, complete the in- 
tellectual and artistical harvest of France for 1851. 
—The labours of French Journalism are worth look- 
ing back to. Of the 166 newspapers which enlivened 
the past year, and many of which were its offspring 
—nearly three-fourths have ceased to exist. Seve- 
ral of them were destined to supply special wants 
which were not, it appears, so generally felt by 
the public as the Editors surmised, or were not at 
any rate sufficiently pressing to compel subscrip- 
tion. Besides the Zribune Chironométrique—which 
our readers may remember our mentioning on its 
appearance,—we notice Le Moniteur des Epiciers, 
the Journal des Fleurs and the Journal de Conchy- 
liologie, the Alambic, the Revue Gastronomique and 
LT’ Entr’acte du Gastronome, the Journal des Fldneurs, 
and lastly, the Journal des Solutions Grammaticales ; 
—the titles of which sufficiently indicate the parti- 
cular classes of readers to which they were addressed. 
The dramatic world of France—fortunately for the 
dramatic world in all other countries—has not been 
inactive. We have often wondered what would 
be the result to Europe in general of a theatrical 
famine among our neighbours:—and whether, in 
such a case, we in particular would take to grow- 
ing our own plays:—for we apprehend that the 
recent Convention, with its accommodating clause 
respecting dramatic “‘adaptation,” will leave us 
the same temptation as heretofore to rely on im- 
portation. For the present, however, the alarm- 
ing contingency appears distant. The year 1851 
shows a brilliant array of 263 works written for 
the French stage:—35 dramas, 14 comedies, 12 
operas or lyrical dramas, 5 ballets, and nearly 
200 vaudevilles, make up the number. It will 
be tifying to some of our readers to observe 
that not a single tragedy, in the French sense of 
the word, has made its appearance.—As a con- 
cluding and sweeping statistical remark, we may 
add, that the French press during the last ten years 
has given to the world 82,000 works of Literature 

and Art. It might be curious to compare this 
figure with the intellectual returns of the Impe- 
rial epoch—say from 1804 to 1814. A somewhat 
too sanguine organ of the present system in Paris, 
whose idea of the forcing power of decrees and 
martial law seems unbounded, throws out that the 
intention of Government, when it has settled more 
pressing matters, is, to ‘‘create a literary move- 
ment resembling that of 1828.” We suspect that 
such movements are not to be compassed by any dic- 





tatorship; at any rate it would, we think, be advis- 


of proscription—which contain a host of literary 
names. It would be rather awkward if Augustus 
when he wished ‘‘to make his literary movements” 
were to find out that Virgil had been sent to 
Cayenne. 

The high dignitaries of our Inns of Court have, 
it is said, begun to feel that the popular demand 
for reform is not to be slighted even in the closest. 
of ancient corporations. An improved system of 
legal education for the future members of the bar 
is a natural and reasonable need, to which we have: 
never heard a single practical objection of any 
weight ; and we believe that the benchers of the 
four Inns held a meeting at the Hall of Lincoln’s 
Inn on Monday last to consider what alterations 
are required in the present system in order to bring 
it into greater harmony with other reformed and 
reforming institutions. The press was not admitted. 
on the occasion;—the public are consequently un- 
aware of the exact nature of the ideas brought 
forward. An important point, however, has been 
gained by the mere opening of the discussion. 

We understand that arrangements have been 
completed at the Government School of Mines for 
the delivery of a set of lectures for working men 
only, directed to the particular illustration of the 
contents of the Museum of Practical Geology. 
These lectures will be given by the Professors of 
that institution,—Dr. Playfair, Mr. E. Forbes, 
Mr. Robert Hunt, Mr. Ramsay, Mr. W. W. Smyth 
and Dr. Percy; and it is intended that pa J shall 
be of the most practical—and hence, it is hoped, 
useful—character. Any working man applying 
at the Museum in Jermyn Street, and proving 
himself to be an artizan, may, on payment of 
“6d. as a registration fee, receive a ticket for this 
course of six lectures.—We learn that this course 
is to be regarded as an experiment for testing the: 
value which the class of men for whom the lectures: 
are intended may set on this movement for their 
benefit. We hope that every success will attend 
so well directed an effort on the part of a govern- 
ment institution. 

A Correspondent writes to us as follows :—‘‘ Mr. 
Robert Cole, known to antiquaries by his ‘ curious” 
collections, and his willingness to allow them to 
be seen for any literary or antiquarian pu % 
informs me by letter that he possesses a list of Dr. 
Combe’s works in Combe’s own handwriting, and 
that the Lyttelton Letters are included in his list. 
Combe was a great manufacturer in his time; 
being the author as well of ‘ Letters supposed to- 
have passed between Sterne and Eliza’ as of ‘ Let- 
ters of an Italian Nun to an English Gentleman.’ 
There can be no doubt that the Lyttelton Letters 
were the work of Combe,—though Combe’s vera- 
city has been called in question by those who knew 
him.” 

The original Rupert and Fairfax Papers, pur- 
chased by Mr. Bentley, and published by him, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Eliot Warbur- 
ton, Mr. Johnson, and Mr. Robert Bell, have been 
catalogued for sale by private contract by Messrs. 
Sotheby & Wilkinson. The letters and papers 
are upwards of fifteen hundred in number, and the 
price asked is 1,500/. These papers we should be: 
glad to see in some public and ible repositery. 
A worse fate could not befall them than the Stow 
MSS. have found in the more than Bramah-locked 
repositories of Lord Ashburnham. A resurrection 
followed by an immediate sepulture in another and 
more confined dungeon is, indeed, tantalizing. 

Mr. Frederick Hill, now Assistant Secretary to 
the Postmaster General, is understood to be 
engaged on a work containing the result of his 
long experience in his former office as Inspector of 
Prisons. 

The negotiations for the removal of the irom 
railing in front of St. Paul’s go on — slowly. 
Our readers are aware that the Dean Chapter 
have offered to remove the encumbrance if the 
approaches are improved ;—and they have now 
defined a little more exactly what they mean by 
an improvement of the approaches. They express- 
their opinion that the real obstruction of the public: 
traffic arises the narrow opening of Lu 
Hill and the street beyond it; and they ! 
that until this obstruction is removed they will 








able, with such projects, to re-consider the lists 


refuse to treat any further, or even to see the Com- 
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missioners of Sewers on the subject. Thus, the 
clearance seems almost as far off as ever. 

The Great Western Railway Company have at 
length found out the use of the electric telegraph, 
and have made preparations for completing the 

stem along their line. Our readers are aware 
that we have often referred to the absurdity of our 
Government being placed in the position of having 
no means of direct communication with our chief 
naval station,—the dockyard at Plymouth ; and 
have frequently urged the Admiralty to step in 
and remedy so glaring an inconvenience. Reason 
and precaution have at length prevailed,—and in 
a few days the telegraph will be open throughout 
the line. 

The Daily News states that experiments have 
just been made on the Paris and Lyons Railway 
for the application of electro-magnetism to loco- 
motives. The report goes on to say that the 
apparatus prepared for the purpose was applied to 
an exceedingly large locomotive, and succeeded 

rfectly, first on a level, and then on an ascent of 
thirteen millitmes, the steepest in fact of the line. 
It was feared that difficulties would arise from the 
smoothness of the wheels on the rails,—but no 
inconvenience was perceptible from that circum- 
stance. 

An obvious improvement in our system of in- 
ternal communication would be, the establishment 
of a post-office at each of the great railway stations 
in London. Nothing but the inertia of office could 
have withheld this boon from the public so long. 
The branch offices are distributed on the principle 
of general convenience, and, as a matter of course, 
they are most numerous in the most frequented 
streets. But within a few years the railway 
stations have grown as public as Oxford Street or 
the Strand. More than ten million persons pass 
through the doors of the London Bridge railway 
station ina year. King’s Cross, Waterloo Road, 
Euston Square and Paddington are only a little 
less crowded. Many persons out of these millions 
would no doubt find it convenient to be able to 
post letters at the stations—still more so to receive 
them. A poste restante at such points would be 
invaluable, and especially at those stations most 
distant from St. Martin’s-le-Grand.—A memorial 
is in process of signature for presentation to the 
Marquis of Clanricarde, praying for the establish- 
ment of a box at London Bridge. But while the 
subject is under consideration, it may be found 
desirable to extend the advantages asked for at one 
station to the rest, with such additions—particu- 
larly the poste restante—as shall appear practically 
available for the service. 

The example of the Leicester Square Soup 
Kitchen and Hospice is producing the results 
which we ventured to hope for it when noticing 
its Christmas dinner to the poor. At a meeting 
held in the London Tavern—the Lord Mayor 
being in the chair—it has been resolved to esta- 
blish City branches of the institution, and several 
tradesmen have already offered to contribute to- 
wards their support. 

Our contemporaries have been frequent and 
loud in their notes of triumph at the discovery of 
‘‘a mummy” among the foundations of the New 
Houses of Parliament—and on the curious results 
to the science of archeology which the unrolling of 
his cerement cloths are likely to effect. We cannot 
join in the note of exultation. The discovery is valu- 
able simply for the curious decorated wooden crozier 
found in the hands of the corpse; and with the re- 
moval of this to some safe repository—the old Dean 
or Canon of St. Stephen’s Chapel will, we trust, 
be restored at once to his native earth. The crozier 
should find a place in the Medieval Rooms at the 
Eritish Museum—if the Trustees and keepers of 
that already over-crowded institution can find 
room for any more curiosities. The progress of 
the Medieval Rooms seems to keep pace with the 
progress of the Printed Catalogue of books. 

The eight days’ sale of the very curious collection 
of books, prints, manuscripts and pictures of the 
late Charles Kirk patrick Sharpe commenced at Edin- 
burgh on Friday last. The catalogue is provokingly 
brief,—and some good bargains will doubtless be 
made from it, though books generally realize good 
prices in the Edinburgh market. Among the rari- 





ties may be mentioned a volume which belonged 
to the Regent Murray, with his name on the boards 
and his arms and motto; a book which belonged to 
Mary, Queen of Scots, with her initials and the 
royal arms of Scotland embossed on the sides; 
and Prince Charles Edward's copy of Cornwallis’s 
Essays, with his initials in his own handwriting 
and his arms and initials embossed on the sides. 

The Paris papers report the death, at sixty years 
of age, of the well-known chemist, John Nicholas 
Gannal,—distinguished especially for his researches 
in the art of embalming. 

We have received the Report of the Committee 
—MM. Majendie, Louis and Londe—appointed 
by the French Academy of Medicine to examine 
a work by Dr. James Gillkrest, entitled, ‘Is Yellow 
Fever contagious or not?’ The reporters speak 
very highly of the industry and skill displayed 


and crime who infest our streets. The poor boys 
were of various sorts. Many were orphans—some 
were sailor-boys—not a few had been starving in 
the streets for years—almost all were homel 
ragged, ignorant, dirty little wretches for whom 
no one seemed to care. They were, in truth, 
exact samples of that large class of young cast. 
aways from which the criminal population is cop. 
tinually recruited in strength, and for which the 
ragged school was especially designed. To deal 
with the case of these youngsters has ever been 
a serious difficulty. The usual doors of labour 
appear closed against them. If the humane 
set them to chop wood or break stones, it wag 
objected to as an infringement of the rights of free 
labour. Happily, the shoe-black was a defunct 
personage in London streets,—and, with the ex. 
ception of a colony of French boys who established 
t 





by Dr. Gillkrest,—and adopt the concl i 
at which he arrives with regard to the non-con- 
tagiousness of this disease. ‘‘The author,” say 
they, ‘‘ establishes by numerous well-selected and 
incontrovertible proofs that yellow fever is not 
contagious under any circumstances,—not even in 
the case of crowding in this disease, whether of 
the dead or of the living; that the removal of the 
individuals from the influence of the local causes 
which produce this affection is the fittest means 
of preventing its extension; and, lastly, that the 
cordons called sanitary and quarantine measures, 
far from arresting yellow fever, on the contrary 
favour its extension by combining the popula- 
tion within the influence of the local causes which 
give it birth.” It may be hoped that with valu- 
able testimony like this before them, our own 
and other Governments of Europe will lose no 
time in abandoning their oppressive quarantine 
regulations, at least as far as yellow fever is con- 
cerned. With regard to plague and other diseases, 
our quarantine laws are founded on a total mis- 
apprehension of the nature of the diseases which 
they are intended to provide against,—and as 
frequently do harm as good so far as the disease 
itself isconcerned,—tosay nothing of their inflicting 
great harm on commerce, and their being instru- 
ments of political oppression in the hands of de- 
spotic governments. 

The Roman correspondence of the Daily News 
reports the discovery of a metallic scroll by the 
learned Father Marchi in the neighbourhood of 
the Catacombs beyond the Porta Latina, on which 
an inscription appears throwing some curious light 
on the superstitions of the ancient Romans and 
explanatory of certain obscure passages in the 
classic writers.—‘‘ Whilst watching the labours of 
some workmen employed in excavating,” says our 
contemporary, ‘Father Marchi’s attention was 
suddenly arrested by a mass of old lead thrown up 
amongst other rubbish; and as the arehzologist, 
like the sportsman, is always on the look-out for 
game, he lost no time in cleaning and examining 
the venerable metal,—which, on being unfolded, 
displayed remnants of a tolerably legible inscription. 
Father Marchi instantly bore the leaden document 
home, and set to work to decipher its contents and 
meaning. The result of his study is, that the in- 
scription is a sort of invocation, addressed to the 
god Pluto, and destined to act as a countercharm 
against the incantation of a sorceress, by whose 
arts a youth named Lentulus, or Lentilius, had 
been cast under a spell. Some victim had probably 
been immolated to propitiate the infernal divinity, 
and the request of the offerer deposited in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the altar. The orthography 
and style of the Latin, which is a metrical com- 
position, authorize the supposition that it belongs 
to the republican period; and we have an example 
of the prevalent superstition which gave rise to it 
in Horace’s seventeenth Epode, where the poet 
introduces a suppliant acknowledging the power 
of the sorceress Canidia, and entreating to be freed 
from her incantations :— 

Jamjam efficaci do manus scientiz : 
Supplex et oro regna per Proserpine, &c.” 

One of the features of ancient London revived 
for the Great Exhibition was, the company of shoe- 
blacks. The revival was, an experiment connected 
with one of the great questions of our day—the 


lves in the park, but were removed by the 
police for bad conduct, no one could complain of 
the new aspirants for public favour trenching on 
ground already occupied. At first the boys had 
much to contend against. They were new to the 
work, and felt awkward in their fine clothes, Idle 
boys mocked at them, pulled their aprons, and put 
dirt into their pots. Portly gentlemen posed them 
with strange questions. Elderly ladies told them 
they would all come to be lord mayors. Coster. 
mongers called them young cardinals and red re- 
publicans, in allusion to their red jackets. Foreign. 
ers offered them curious coins for change. Old 
soldiers with only one leg insisted on paying half 
price,—and sometimes shabby people would say, 
off-hand, that they would pay next time. Still, the 
boys stood their ground, and held manful possession 
of the points which they had seized at first. A 
few of them, it is true, fell into temptation, like 
other mortals, owing to success. Kossuth’s visit to 
Guildhall was a sort of Capua to some. That day 
people trod unanimously on each other's toes, and the 
industrial little colony earned a large sum of money, 
A few of the urchins could not bear up calmly against 
this flood-tide of prosperity : they feasted on mag- 
nificent pies; they steamed to Greenwich and 
gorged themselves with white bait; they madethem- 
selves ill with cheap cigars; they shook themselves 
with rides on Hampstead donkeys. But these 
offenders were exceptions to the rule, and they 
were discharged for bad conduct. Nearly all the 
boys saved money, which was kept for them ina 
little bank established by the committee. One 
had 7/. put by,—several had 5/. each. Many a 
widowed mother was supported by her son’s black- 
ing brush. Seven of the lads spent their savings 
on an outfit for Australia, and are now in that 
colony; fourteen others obtained situations in 
families. One has bound himself apprentice to the 
Watermen’s Company; another relieved his parents 
from a distress for rent ; and a father was enabled 
by the same means to come up to London and see 
the boy from whom he had been separated for 
years !—Such is the result of this little experiment, 
as told by one of the committee. Who will not 
wish the further trial good speed ? 


NOW_OPEN.—SKETCHES and DRAWINGS, at the OLD 
WATER COLOUR GALLERY, 5, Pall Mall East, —- risiDg, 


amongst other important works, CHUICE SPECIMENS by 
Turner, R.A., Mulready, R.A., Koberts, R.A., Stanfield, B 
Webster, R.A., Landseer, R.A., Hart, R.A., John Martin, K.L., 
Cattermole, John Lewis, Copley Fielding, Frith, A.R.A., Ward, 
A.R.A., Egg, A.R.A., Hunt, Leitch, Topham. Tennicl, Fripp, 
Haag, Armitage, Duncan, Ansdell, Clint, Cross, Eddis, Gostiness, 
Goodall, Richardson, Prout, &c. Open from Ten till dusk, — Ad 
mi-sion, 18. SAMUEL STEPNEY, Bec. 
Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION (with the & 
lection of Materials, Patents, Processes, &c. connected wit Archi: 
tecture) is NOW OPEN from Ten till dusk, at the Portland 
Galleries, opposite the Polytechnic Institution, Regent a 
Admission, 18., including a Catalogue, Season Tickets, inclu ‘ 
a Catalogue, admitting the holder from the lth of January . 
18th of March, 2s. Free Tickets may be had for Workmen, @ 
application at the Galleries. Hl 
JAS. EDMESTON, Jun. } lon. 
JAS. FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S. J Secs 





PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, — LECTURE 
Dr. Bachhoffuer on the PHILOSOPHY of SCIENTIFIC 
IRE N.—LECTU RE by J. I. Pepper, Esq., on CHEM 
‘TS, beginning with the variable Conditions 
OXYGEN _ an PHOSPHORUS. — LECTURE on 5 RIZE 
WARD’S NEW SUBMARINE LAMP.—NUMEROUS ye AC. 
MODELS, WORKS of AKT, SPECIMENS of MANE : 
TURES, &c.. from the Great Exhibition, explained ty Mi 
Crispe.—OPTICAL EFFECTS in DISSULVING VIE IVING 
CROSCOPE, CHROMATROPE, &c.— DIVER and D elt 
BELL, &c. ne issi Geees end Childress | Fire, 
ten years of age, Half-price—Open daily from Elev 
pay pone evening, except Saturday, from Seven till half-past Ted 


&c. — Admissivn, 13. ; 





disposal of the abandoned children of wretchedness 
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PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

"4, POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—ANNUAL SUB- 
ethERS. HOLDERS of FAMILY TICKETS, and SUB- 
scRIBERS to the READING ROOMS, 5, Cavendish Square, 
are invited to inspect the VALUABLE DEPOSITS fiom the 
GREAT EXHIBI' 10N, just added, to many of which Medals 
pave been awarded. 
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SOCIETIES. 
Rorat.—Jan. 15.—Col. Sabine, V.P., in the 
chair.—C. Wheatstone, Esq. delivered the Bakerian 
re, ‘Contributions to the Physiology of 
Vision."—Part II. ‘On some remarkable, and 
hitherto unobserved, Phenomena of Binocular 
Vision. —The first part of these researches was 
communicated to the Royal Society in 1838, and 
published in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ for 
that year.—The second part commences with an 
account of some remarkable illusions which occur 
when the usual relations that subsist between the 
magnitude of the pictures on the retine and the 
degree of inclination of the optic axes are disturbed. 
Under the ordinary circumstances of vision, when 
an object changes its distance from the observer, 
the magnitude of the pictureson the retinz increases 
at the same time that the inclination of the optic 
axes becomes greater, and vice versd, and the per- 
ceived magnitude of the object remains the same. 
The author wished to ascertain what would take 
by causing the optic axes to assume every 

of convergence while the magnitude of the 
pictures or: the retinze remains the same; and on 
the other hand, the phenomena which would be 
exhibited by maintaining the inclination of the 
optic axes constant while the magnitude of the 
pictures on the retine continually changes. To 
effect these purposes, he constructed a modification 
of his reflecting stereoscope; in this instrument 
two similar pictures are placed, on moveable arms, 
each opposite its respective mirror; these arms 
move round a common centre in such a manner 
that, however they are placed, the reflected image 
of each picture in the mirrors remains constantly 
at the same distance from the eye by which it is 
viewed; the pictures are also capable of sliding 
along these arms, so that they may be simul- 
taneously brought nearer to, or removed farther 
from, the mirrors. When the pictures remain at 
the same distance and the arms are removed round 
their centre, the reflected images, while their dis- 
tances from the eyes remain unchanged, are dis- 
placed, so that a different inclination of the optic 
‘axes is required to cause them to coincide. When 
the arms remain in the same positions and the pic- 
tures are brought simultaneously nearer the mirrors, 
the reflected images are not displaced, and they 
always coincide with the same convergence of the 
optic axes; but the magnitude of the pictures on 
the retinze becomes greater as the picturesapproach. 
The experimental results afforded by this apparatus, 
% far as regards the perception of magnitude, are 
the following: the pictures being placed at such 
distances, aud the arms moved to such positions, 
that the binocular image appears of its natural 
magnitude and at its proper distance, on the arms 
being moved so as to occasion the optic axes to 
converge less, the image appears larger, and on 
their being moved so as to cause the optic axes to 
converge more, the image appears less; thus, while 
the magnitude of the pictures on the retin remains 
constantly the same, the perceived magnitude of 
the object varies, through a very considerable 
Tange, with every degree of the convergence of the 
tic axes. The pictures and arms being again 

ced so that the magnitude and distance of the 
object appear the same as usual, and the arms being 
fixed so that the convergence of the optic axes does 
tot change; while the pictures are brought nearer 
murrors the perceived magnitude of the object 
creases, and it decreases when they are removed 
er off; thus, while the inclination of the optic 
iXés remains constant, the perceived magnitude of 
the object varies with every change in the magni- 
tude of the pictures on the retine. After this the 
author takes into consideration the disturbances 
produced in our perception of distance under the 
sae circumstances, and concludes that the facts 
us experimentally ascertained regarding the per- 
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some modification in the prevalent theory regarding 
them.—The author next reverts to the stereoscope 
and its effects. He recommends the original re- 
flecting stereoscope as the most efficient instrument, 
not only for investigating the phenomena of bino- 
cular vision, but also for exhibiting the greatest 
variety of stereoscopic effects as it admits of every 
required adjustment, and pictures of any size may 
be placed in it. A very portable form of this in- 
strument is then described, and also a refracting 
stereoscope suited for daguerreotypes and small 
pictures not much exceeding the width between 
the eyes. In the latter instrument the pictures 
are placed side by side and viewed through two 
refracting prisms of small angle which displace the 
ictures laterally, that on the right side towards the 
eft, and that on the left side towards the right, so 
that they appear to occupy the same place. When 
the first part of these investigations was published 
the photographic art was unknown, and the illus- 
trations of the stereoscope were confined to outline 
and shaded perspective drawings; when, however, 
in the succeeding year, Talbot and Daguerre made 
their processes known, Mr. Wheatstone was 
enabled to obtain binocular Talbotypes and Da- 
guerreotypes of statues, buildings, and even por- 
traits of living persons, which, when presented in 
the stereoscope, no longer appeared as pictures, 
but as solid models of the objects from which they 
were taken. This application was first announced 
in 1841.—The two projections of an object, seen 
by the two eyes, are different according to the 
distance at which it is viewed ; they become less 
dissimilar as that distance is greater, and, conse- 
quently, as the convergence of the optic axes 
becomes less. Toa particular distance belongs a 
specific dissimilarity between the two pictures, and 
it is a point of interest to determine what would 
take place on viewing a pair of stereoscopic pictures 
with a different inclination of the optic axes than 
that for which they were intended. The result of 
this inquiry is, that if a pair of very dissimilar 
pictures is seen when the optic axes are nearly 
parallel, the distances between the near and more 
remote points of the object appear exaggerated ; 
and if, on the other hand, a pair of pictures slightly 
dissimilar is seen when the optic axes converge very 
much, the appearance is that of a bas-relief. As 
no disagreeable or incongruous effect is obviously 
produced when two pictures, intended for a nearer 
convergence of the optic axes, are seen when the 
eyes are parallel or nearly so, we are able to avail 
ourselves of the means of augmenting the perceived 
magnitude of the binocular image mentioned at 
the commencement of this abstract. For this pur- 
pose the pictures, placed near the eyes, are caused 
to coincide when the optic axes are nearly parallel; 
and the diverging rays proceeding from the near 
pictures, are rendered parallel by lenses of short 
focal distance placed before the mirrors or prisms 
of the stereoscope.—Some additional observations 
were next renee. forward respecting those stereo- 
scopic phenomena which the author, in his first me- 
moir, called ‘ conversions of relief.” They may be 
produced in three different ways :—Ist, by trans- 
posing the picture from one to the other ; 2ndly, by 
reflecting each picture separately, without trans- 
position; and, 3rdly, by inverting the pictures 
to each eye separately. The converse figure 
differs from the normal figure in this circumstance, 
that those points which appear most distant in the 
latter are the nearest in the former, and vice versd.— 
An account is then given of the construction and 
effects of an instrument for producing the conver- 
sion of the relief of any solid object to which it is 
directed. As this instrument conveys to the mind 
false perceptions of all external objects, the author 
calls it a Pseudoscope. It consists of two reflect- 
ing prisms, placed in a frame, with adjustments, 
so that, when applied to the eyes, each eye may 
separately see the reflected image of the projection 
which usually falls on that eye. This is not the 
case when the reflection of an object is seen ina 
mirror; for then, not only are the projections sepa- 
rately reflected, but they are also transposed from 
one eye to the other, and therefore the conversion 
of relief does not take place. ‘he pseudoscope 
being directed to an object, and adjusted so that 





“ptionsof magnitude and distance, render necessary 





usual distance, the distances of all other objects are 
inverted ; all nearer objects appear more distant, 
and all more distant objects nearer. The conver- 
sion of relief of an object consists in the trans- 
position of the distances of the points which com- 
pose it. With the pseudoscope we have a glance, 
as it were, into another visible world, in which ex- 
ternal objects and our internal perceptions have no 
longer their habitual relations with each other. 
Among the remarkable illusions it occasions, the 
following were mentioned :—The inside of a tea- 
cup appears a solid convex body; the effect is more 
striking if there are painted figures within the cup. 
A china vase, ornamented with coloured flowers in 
relief, appears to be a vertical section of the in- 
terior of the vase, with painted hollow impressions 
of the flowers. A small terrestrial globe appears 
a concave hemisphere; when the globe is turned 
on its axis, the appearance and disappearance of 
different portions of the map on its concave surface 
has a very singular effect. A bust regarded in 
front becomes a deep hollow mask; when regarded 
en profile, the appearance is equally striking. A 
framed picture hung against a wall appears as if 
imbedded in a cavity made in the wall. An object 
placed before the wall of a room, appears behind 
the wall, and as if an aperture of the proper dimen- 
sions had been made to allow it to be seen; if the 
object be illuminated by a candle, its shadow ap- 
pears as far before the object as it actually is be- 
hind it.—The communication concludes with a 
variety of details relating to the conditions on 
which these phenomena depend, and with a descrip- 
tion of some other methods of producing the pseu- 
doscopic appearances. 





GEOGRAPHICAL.—Jan. 12.—Sir R. I. Murchi- 
son, President, in the chair.—The Chevalier I. 
Oliviera de Carvalho, W. Devoy, A. A. Weston, 
J. W. Parker and A. Greville, Esqrs., were elected 
Fellows.—The papers read were— 

‘Ascent of Orizava,’ by E. Thornton, Esq., 
F.R.G.S.—As I sent to England last year an ac- 
count of the ascent I made of the Volcano of 
Popocatepetl in company with some other persons, 
which the Geographical Society lately did me the 
honour of causing to be read at one of their meetings, 
I was very desirous of personally inspecting the Peak 
of Orizava, a mountain well known to all sailors 
who have visited the Gulf of Mexico, from which its 
eternal snows are clearly seen, and whose height 
has been frequently taken from the sea, but never 
from the summit. With this object I started on 
the 8th of last month for the nearest habitation to 
the foot of the mountain, which is an establish- 
ment for smelting silver produced in some neigh- 
bouring mines, called ‘“‘ El Paso Nacional de la 
Plata.” The first part of my journey was to the 
town and fortress of Perote, a road so well known 
to all who have visited this country, being the high 
road from Mexico to Vera Cruz, that it requires 
no description. There I took horse and went nearly 
due south for fourteen leagues to the smelting 
establishment. The country is not picturesque, 
being generally flat and barren; but it is eminentl 
curious, and would, I should think, be exceed- 
ingly interesting to any one well versed in the 
favourite science of the day, Geology. Though 
the plains are barren, it is rather from want 
of cultivation than from any intrinsic defect; for 
like voleanic soils generally, this is in itself ex- 
tremely fertile, and though there is a great scarcity 
and in some parts an entire absence of water 
during the dry months, still the dews are so heavy 
as to answer all the purposes of rain, so far as 
cultivation is concerned. In traversing these plains, 
my attention was several times attracted by what 
were evidently extinct craters, the lower lip on 
the level of the plain, so that one came upon them 
suddenly, almost without being aware of it, and 
the other lip considerably higher. A curious fact 
connected with all the craters I know in this coun- 
try, and for which I do not pretend to account, 
is that the lower lip is always to the south and 
the higher to the north, as if the eruptions had 
generally been rather towards the south than in 
any other direction. The sides of these craters are 
almost universally nearly perpendicular; some are 
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bottom, who find their way down the sides by zigzag 
ths cut in the rock by the peasants. Others are 
es, the depth of which I cannot say, but it is 
evidently very considerable. I understand from 
undoubted authorities that the temperature of the 
water is much more variable than can be accounted 
for by the state of the atmosphere. That it should 
be sometimes as salt as the sea and at others nearly 
fresh, may be explained by the salt which sinks 
to the bottom in calm weather being stirred up by 
the wind. Upon distillation it appears that about 
a tenth part of the water is silex; the quantity of 
this substance is evident from the innumerable 
etrifactions found all along the banks of these 
es; the water constantly rippling upon the 
pulrushes, Indian fig-trees and other plants, leaves 
a coat of stone which increases daily and at length 
kills the plant, which decays within and leaves a 
perfect mould of all its parts. Besides the salt 
it has a peculiar bitter taste: indeed, the name of 
one of these lakes is ‘‘ Alchichica,” the Indian for 
‘bitter water.” It has so powerfully aperient an 
effect, that the natives never allow their horses to 
drink of it before beginning a journey. The Indians 
about there are all fully aware of its unwholesome- 
ness, and nothing will induce them to drink it. 
As it was avery warm day, I went toa hut to 
ask for a glass of water, but was told that such a 
delicacy did not exist, and that in that region man, 
woman, and child from their earliest infancy drank 
nothing but ‘“‘ Pulque,” the standard beverage of 
the country extracted from the aloe. The Euro- 
pean who finds it difficult to bring his taste to the 
‘* pulque,” and to submit to the entire privation of 


water, is in that region obliged to send for it a | 


distance of seven or eight leagues. The largest of 


the craters that I saw must have been about five | 


miles in circumference. The lakes are inhabited 


by innumerable wild duck, and by an animal of | 
which I was unable to obtain more than a descrip- | 


tion, but which I cannot help thinking is the same 
as the Proteo found in the cave of Istria,—having 
the same six points to its crown and the same scale 


over its blind eyes. The Indians will tell you that | 
there is a whirlpool in the middle of these lakes;— | 


in one of them, to the middle of which I went, I 
found nothing of the sort; but the assertion is so 


positive among them, that I am inclined to think | 


there is an occasional commotion in the water 
there, caused by some volcanic action below. 

In the neighbourhood of these lakes there are 
some precipitous and rugged mountains, evidently 
volcanic, known by the name of ‘‘ Las derrumbadas” 
(tumbled down) and well they deserve it:—for it 
would seem as if they had been split from top to 
bottom, and one side had fallen down, the exposed 
face being perpendicular. In many parts of these 
mountains sulphureous smoke still issues from the 
crevices of the rocks. In the neighbourhood, veins 
of silver are discovered, which, as long as they last, 
are very profitable; but even there the miner is 
confounded in his calculations by former convul- 
sions :—and when he flatters himself that a rich 
vein is likely to continue for some distance, he finds 
it suddenly cut off by a gigantic wall of porphyry, 
which seems to have been pushed up through the 
ancient formation, and for ever puts an end to the 
vein of his hopes. The substance of what seem to 
be the primitive rocks is limestone, in which are 
imbedded a great number of shells, and whose 
strata are at an angle of about 30°; but even these 
are frequently disfigured by a crust of pumice stone, 
sometimes of three to four hundred feet in thick- 
ness, and interrupted by immense masses of lava 
and other volcanic matter. The plain about here 
is surrounded by mountains, and has no apparent 
outlet for the water; but though an immense 
quantity of rain falls during the summer months, 
yet it all disappears in a few hours, by means, as is 
aoe of some of the extinct craters. 

was obliged to remain at the Paso Nacional for 
some days, being unable to obtain a guide and 
unwilling to attempt the ascent alone. I had set 
my mind upon a Frenchman, who within a few 
days previous had ascended the Peak of Orizava 
twice, up to its very summit,—an exploit which he 
is believed to have been the first ever to have 
performed. His name is Alexandre Doignon, 
and he indeed deserves to be mentioned for having 








twice undertaken so perilous and difficult an ex- 
pedition entirely by himself and over ground of 
which he was perfectly ignorant. The first time, 
he was accompanied part of the way by several 
others, but none of them succeeded in reaching 
the summit except himself. On his return to the 
plain, the Mexicans in the neighbouring villages 
laughed so much at the idea of his having reached 
the summit, which was supposed impracticable, 
that he offered, if they would make him a flag, to 
carry it up and plant it on the top. They made 
him one, five yards long and two wide, which, 
together with a flagstaff 34 yards long, made out 
of a tree still green and heavy, and a crowbar, he 
carried up the mountain and victoriously planted 
on its highest point. When I arrived at the Paso, 
I saw it still flying there. On his return, he was 
received at the principal town of the district by 
all the authorities headed by a band of music, and 
was féted on all sides. A letter from me inter- 
rupted him in these gaieties, and on the afternoon 
of the 14th of April, heand Iand a young German 
belonging to the smelting establishment, started 
together on horseback for the limits of vegetation. 
The weather was far from promising, for it was 
pouring rain; and not feeling quite so strong as 
when I ascended Popocatepetl, I did not antici- 
pate entire success. A ride of about three hours, 
thick forests, along the edge of a frightfully pre- 
cipitate ravine, brought us to a hut close to the 
limits of vegetation, at a place called ‘‘ El Puerto,” 
well known to all the contrabandistas of the coun- 
try, being the path they make use of for their 
smuggling operations from the coast. The boiling 
water point at this place was 190}° Fahrenheit, 
indicating a height of 11,395 feet. At five o’clock 
on the morning of the 15th we started again on 
horseback, being myself armed with a long-pointed 
stick, a barometer and two thermometers and a 
pair of cricket shoes. We were not able to avail 
ourselves of our horses for more than about two 
miles, which brought us to an elevation of above 
12,000 feet. Here we dismounted, and began the 
ascent in good earnest at exactly six o'clock. The 
first part of the path was very steep and over loose 
stones and masses of rock which had tumbled from 
above; it was exceedingly fatiguing, especially as 
the large stones occasionally slipped from under 
our feet. We were further incommoded by a 


found ourselves still about 1,000 feet from ¢ 
and the inclination of the remainder about 75° 
The wind was now so furious that we could hardly 
stand upright ; the thermometer was at zero and 
no person who has been accustomed to the lower 
mountains of Europe can imagine the bitter keennesg 
of a furious wind at that temperature about 17,009 
feetabove the levelofthesea. My German companion 
had already begun to spit blood, and I myself wag 
much fatigued; so that we agreed, though with 
much regret, that it was not worth while incurring 
great risk for the sake of endeavouring to reach 
the top during such untoward weather. At this 
point I endeavoured to take the height but to my 
great vexation the barometer would not act, for 
some reason I have not yet been able to inves. 
tigate. I did my utmost to light a spirit-lamp; but 
although I had contrived a shelter for it, the wind 
was so violent that I was unable to light anything 
and consequently to obtain the boiling water-point. 
I cannot but think, however, comparing this with 
the ascent of Popocatepetl, that we were at least 
17,000 feet above the level of the sea, and that the 
summit must be above 18,000 feet high, though 
it is generally considered lower than the former ; 
but the height has never yet been calculated from 
the top. Certain it is, that the ascent of Popo- 
catepetl is a mere trifle compared to this, both 
in danger and difficulty. From that point 
we plainly saw the smoke issuing from the 
top, and were told by Alexandre Doignon that 
it did not proceed from the crater, but from a 
crack in the rock itself at the very summit. He 
described the crater as being smaller than that of 
Popocatepetl, and stated that smoke issued from 
two or three points at the bottom of it, but with 
no great degree of activity; much more is seen to 
come from some undefined point in the very pre- 
cipitous northern side of the mountain. The same 
peculiarity of the lower lip being to the south and 
the higher to the north maintains in this crater, 
and the crevices in its sides are filled with crystal- 
lized sulphur. During the few minutes we re 
mained atthis point, my hands became so benumbed 
that they did not recover their feeling, till we 
reached the bottom, and then with great pain. 

It was impossible to descend very rapidly on 
account of the fissures I have described above; and 
that the ice was very hard and slippery. As it was, 


he top, 


furious wind, which came driving down from the | I put my foot upon a thin crust and down I went, 
top of the mountain, made our limbs ache, and | but luckily for me, only with one leg ; for the 


impeded our respiration so much that every time 
we stopped to take breadth, we were obliged to 
turn our backs to the wind. After about an hour 
of this painful tumbling about, we got to the per- 
manent snow line, which is very considerably lower 
on this mountain than at Popocatepetl. Snow 
line it can hardly be called, for the mountain is one 
mass of ice, with a covering of not more than two 
inches of snow in general ; the sides are so steep 
that the snow very soon blows off and is melted ; 
in fact, it is a solid glacier, with frequent enormous 
crevices, some as much as a hundred feet wide, 
others not more than a foot, but all so deep that 
one cannot see to the bottom of them. It is these 
that make the ascent more particularly dangerous; 
for they are frequently covered with a slight crust 
of ice, which gives way as soon as you put your 
foot upon it. When there is no snow the colour 
of the ice is different in these parts; but when 
there is a slight coat, as was the case when we 
were ascending, owing to the rain of the previous 
night, the only chance of safety is feeling one’s 
way by striking the ground with one’s stick. We 
were frequently obliged to make long circuits to 
avoid these fissures, but occasionally they so com- 
pletely barred the path that we were forced to 
make the best of it, and go over the thin crust of 
ice as lightly and quickly as we could ; but I con- 
fess the feeling was one I shall not easily forget. 
The wind continued to increase as we got higher ; 
the clouds and fog were very thick, and view there 
was none, much to our disappointment ; for when 
the atmosphere is clear the Peak of Orizava must 
command the most extensive and magnificent view 
in the Republic. Now and then we got a glimpse 
of the summit, the object of our ambition ; but 
after having climbed till half-past eleven, the in- 


crevice, though deep enough for anything, was not 
wide enough for both. According to the advice of 
the guide we had taken no spectacles with us; for, 
as he truly said, it was necessary to see the danger 
well in order to avoid it. Upon getting back 
to our hut, therefore, we congratulated ourselves 
a good deal upon feeling no disagreeable sensation 
in the eyes; I counted without my host :—for after 
returning to the Paso and dining, I began to feel 
great heat about my eyes and head. I went to 
bed, and half an hour afterwards the inflammation 
increased, and the pain was most intense,—eold 
water was my only remedy,—but so active was 
the inflammation that the wet rags dried up and 
became hot in three or four minutes :—for two 
days I was quite blind, and for two days more I 
did not dare to look at the light. Now I am 
tolerably well,—though there is still a cloud over 
distant objects. I believe I shall recover from this 
entirely, but I can conceive that the repetition of 
such an attack might do permanent injury to my 
sight. Of course, all the skin peeled off my face; 
but my German companion, though he did ne 
suffer at all from his eyes, presented the most 
extraordinary appearance. His face was so swollen 
that his most intimate friend would not have 
recognized him. His cheeks were covered 
large blisters filled with blood. This and my 
blindness I attribute principally to the keen 
which drove the fine frozen snow into our faces 
eyes. It could not have been owing to our drinking 
anything strong, for we had forgotten to take even 
any wine with us. * 
‘Reports on Lieut. Pim’s and Capt. —_— 
respective Expeditions in Search of Sir J 
Franklin.’ , 
Capt. Synge, R.E., read a paper ‘On + epee 
cation between the Atlantic and Pacific by W*Y 








clination having been constantly about 60°, we 
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British North America.’—The empire of Great 
“4a'n contains the best means of universal inter- 
The belt of the commerce of the world lies 
British seas and territories; the best 
highway to the East is through British North 
The prominent points of its superiority 
are ten in number, five of universal, and five of 
national importance; viz., those which 
under the following heads :—Dis- 
Position, Salubrity, and Compre- 
hensiveness, Inviolability, Connexion, Effects on 
British America, on Colonization in general, and 


America. 


may be classed 
tance, Speed, 


the Maritime Power of England. 


It is the shortest geographical distance.—Thus, by 
routes which have heretofore been con- 


the several h 
sidered to compete, the distances are :— 





| Hong- 


Kong. 


New 


To Sydney. jy oyana 








| Time. 
12,491 | 63 to 65 
_ 13,920 | days — 
By Cape of Goods 12,634 70 to 80 
ad Tope { 14,655 | days 


———— 


11,336 | 13,720 
_ 12,765 | 15,760 
13,789 | 13,330° 
15,810 | 14,580 
12,282 

14,580 15,590 


11,058 | 1,0490 


By Central Ame- f 
rica A 


11,727 | 62 to 66 
13,425 |_days 


By the ee) 11,600 “4 days 
route 


By Indian route 











To Shanghae and to Japan the difference is 
r by 400 and 1,400 miles respectively. It 
must be borne in mind, in making the comparison, 
that the shorter lines of geographical distance have 
in the cases of the older routes serious drawbacks 
to their adoption. This yet more favours the dif- 
ference with respect to the British-American route. 
The Committee gave the preference to the Cape 
mute. The figures are established by details from 
the Hydrographer’s Office, the tenders of com- 
ies, the Report of the Select Committee of the 
Fiose of Commons, and by independent calcula- 
tions. - 

2. Speed.—Assuming the terms of the tenders 
for establishing steam communication with Aus- 
tralia, without here entering upon the strong im- 
probabilities that have been urged against their 
punctual fulfilment in at least some instances, 
they vary, as given in the above table, from 62 to 
§ days. By the proposed route, the time would 
be 44 days, at the rates of 10} knots the hour b 
water, and 40 miles the hour by land ;—or, wit! 
paddle-wheel steamers, at 8} knots, and only 20 
niles the hour by land, in 52 days. In each case, 
two full days are allowed for coaling in the Pacific. 
These rates are less than those of steamers actually 
plying upon the Atlantic. The saving of time to 
ports shown to be still nearer by the proposed 
route is, of course, even greater, in the same pro- 


3. Position. —The position of the route, with 
tard to trade winds and great-circle sailing, 
uereases its advantages to sailing vessels and to 

: screw vessels beyond measure. Thus, 
while to and from Vancouver's Island the voyages 
to any port can at least be made on a wind, and 
the distance is not increased ; the sailing distance 
to Sydney, by Panama, becomes 15,848 miles, 
aud by the Cape of Good Hope, 13,566 miles. To 

by Panama, 15,760; by the Cape of Good 
Hope, 14,530 miles. The Indian route is applicable 
bo the carriage of freight, because of expenses, 
tanshipments, and climate. These figures are 
Supported by details similar to those quoted above. 

4. Salubrity.—The proposed British-American 
Toute stands alone in this respect, both with regard 
the health of man, and the condition of products 
coveyed by it. Tropical heats, transhipments, 
and lengthened sea-voyages are, we know, destruc- 
live to the latter ; and British America is as well 

to be healthy as Panama is notoriously the 


5. Comprehensiveness. —The British-American 
toute alone comprises every kind of communica- 
ret By the electric telegraph, 3,000 miles of 
‘. distance are at once annihilated, and Sydney, 

ew Zealand, China, and Japan virtually brought 


Within 8,600, 8,058, 7,490, and 6,090 miles re- 
Sectively. From what has been said under the 
Distance, Speed, and Salubrity, it is clear 


tat for all passengers, postal arrangements, and 


products, the route is most comprehensive and 
most eligible. The more the value of time be- 


telegraphs, of steam-merchantmen, quick sailing- 
vessels, and quick sailors, the less likely are we to 
suffer from the severe competition of the United 
States, whose watchword and the secret of whose 
success is ‘‘celerity.” The route is shown, in the 
carriage of all merchandise, to be also the most 
economical by reference to the figures of Mr. Asa 
Whitney, familiar through his letters and papers 
read before the Society. The route now advocated 
is the great original one, being that of Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, its discoverer and planner, who, 
even in his day (1785), laid before us its import- 
ance, and briefly sketched its wide results. The 
most singular feature which marks the wide com- 
prehensiveness of the route is, that an uninter- 
rupted water communication of the largest size 
can be established from ocean to ocean. This is 
an important fact, as the physical features con- 
nected with it, and which render it practicable, 
have this immediate effect of enabling the whole 
country to be almost simultaneously accessible to 
the settler, workman, and traveller. The details 
of this subject must, however, be necessarily re- 
served for future papers. The largest scale of 
improvement is desirable, and works of the mag- 
nitude required can be executed, not indeed on 
account of the union of the extremities, but be- 
cause of the results of local developement con- 
nected with more extended interests. The 
developement of the water route would virtually 
sy the whole interior of British America upon 
th the Atlantic and Pacific sea-boards. 

6. Inviolability. — A condition deemed suffi- 
ciently important to be made one of the four 
primary ones required by the Committee of the 
House of Commons. It is obvious that no route 
can be compared in this respect with one which 
may most strictly be said to lie through British 
seas and British territories. But an independent 
means of approach wonld largely increase the 
security of the Eastern routes by the Mediterra- 
nean. It would diminish the temptations to 
intrigues against our Indian power, and compara- 
tively destroy the hopefulness of the success of any 
open attack. With whatever route a comparison 
may be instituted, these advantages are yet 
enhanced by the contract. 

7. Connexion,—of which the value has been so 
much esteemed as to have been pressed even before 
a certain measure of time, speed and distance. 
The proposed route essentially fosters the most 
complete intercommunication and the most advan- 
tageous natural connexion. Both by direction 
and rapidity it would bring the now most isolated 
but yet most densely populated regions of Asia into 
contact with Europe. Every land whose shores 
are washed by the Pacific would be brought within 
the active influence of the life thrown into that 
ocean, and the commerce of a new empire; a new 
| empire added to the world, a new colonial empire 
| added to Great Britain, would be created both 
| with Europe and with Asia and all the island con- 
| tinents of the Pacific. Connexion the central 
American routes establishes none; none, at least, 
| in the least advantageous to Great Britain, but 
‘rather prejudicial. The Cape route unites but 
little that absolutely depends on its adoption for 
its intercourse. The Indian route forms, indeed, 
part of the same connexion, but it is a mere postal 
route, or little more. 
| The 8th, 9th and 10th heads—the Effects of the 
proposed Route on British America, on Coloniza- 
tion in general, and on the Maritime Power of 
England,—are obviously exclusively the charac- 
teristics of the proposed British-American route. 
They are not geographical in their details, but are 
| yet essential to a complete representation of its 
features. 
| By it,—and no other route could accomplish this 
—by it, British America would be colonized, and 
| the present desolate condition of that country be 
| removed for ever. The most complete and bril- 
_ liant developement would replace its present death- 
like state. Who can grasp the consequent effects 
on the whole colonial empire and the whole 





comes appreciated by us, both in the use of 


sketch that naval maritime activity 
British maritime supremacy would undoubtedly be 
established and maintained? Thus has the best 
mode of communicating with that portion of the 
earth of which the shores are washed by the 
Pacific been dealt with most briefly under the 
heads enumerated. Other communications are not, 
however, valueless because they may connect the 
same extremities less advantageously. It would 
be an interesting subject to trace the proper rela- 
tive use and bearing of those which have furnished 
the data for comparison in the present instance. 
That which, however, is more immediately con- 
cerned in continuance of the present subject is, 
the detail of that portion of the route which lies 
in the territories of British America. It exhibits 
many features of the highest geographical interest, 
and so wonderful an adaptation of means to the ends 
proposed as to give more than redoubled force to 
every argument deduced from inquiry into the 
main features of the entire communication. 

The President announced that subscriptions 
towards defraying the expenses of Capt. Beatson’s 
Expedition through Behring’s Straits would be 
received at the apartments of the Society. 


which 


GEoLocicaL.— Dec. 17.—W. Hopkins, Esq., the 
President, in the chair.—The President read a 
paper ‘On the Causes of the Changes of Climate 
at different Geological Periods.'—The author first 
considers the influence on the earth’s superficial 
temperature of a central heat, supposed to be the 
remains of a former and very much greater heat 
which has been gradually diminishing during some 
indefinite period of time. The effect on the super- 
ficial temperature due to this cause may have been 
formerly of any amount, but is now reduced to 
within one-twentieth of a degree of Fahrenheit of 
that ultimate limit to which it would be reduced 
in an indefinite period of time, supposing the ex- 
ternal conditions under which the earth is now 
placed, such as the amount of radiation from the 
sun and stars, and the state of the atmosphere, to 
remain as at present. Poisson has calculated that 
it would require 100,000 millions of years to reduce 
the present temperature by about one-fortieth of a 
degree of Fahrenheit. It is probable, therefore, 
that many millions of years must have elapsed 
since the central heat can have elevated the earth’s 
superficial temperature by a single degree. The 
authoralso explained that any very sensible increase 
of superficial temperature from this cause must have 
been attended with an exceedingly rapid rate of in- 
crease of the internal temperature in descending 
below the earth’s surface. It is only, however, 
to the more remote geological periods that we can 
refer for any very sensible change in the climatal 
conditions of our globe due to this cause. Such 
changes, also, must manifestly be continually from 
a higher to a lower temperature; and, therefore, 
we must appeal to some other cause to account for 
such oscillations of temperature as those of the 
glacial period. Poisson suggested that the present 
Cecendl tenner of our globe might not be 
due to its primitive heat, but to the fact of the 
solar system having passed through some region of 
stellar space of which the temperature, owing to 
stellar radiation, is much greater than that in 
which it is now placed. Without professing to 
say how far this cause may have influenced the 
climatal conditions of the earth at former remote 
periods, the author shows that, reasoning from all 
we know respecting the relative positions of the 
stars and the probable motion of the solar system, 
this cause cannot have produced a change so great 
as that which must have taken place during the 
glacial epoch, at a time so recent as we have reason 
to believe that epoch to have been. The author 
next proceeds to examine the effects of changes in 
the disposition of land and sea, and of the conse- 
quent changes in the direction of ocean-currents. 
The map of isothermal lines, recently published by 
MM. Humboldt and Dove, enables us to estimate 
the influence of the existing configuration of land 
and sea, and that of currents superinduced thereby, 
and thus we are enabled to estimate approxi 
the effects of like causes in different ‘h 
cases. The isothermal lines have thus con- 
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structed by the author for the following cases:— 
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1. When the progress of the gulf-stream into the 
North Sea is supposed to be intercepted by land 
connecting the northern point of Scotland with 
Iceland, and that island with the continent of 
Greenland.—2. The next case assumes the eleva- 
tion of the land now constituting western Europe 
to a sufficient height to produce such glaciers as 
those the effects of which we recognize in that 
region as having been produced during the glacial 
period.—3. The northern portion of the Atlantic 
is supposed to be converted into dry land by the 
elevation of its bed.—4. In the last case, the 
absence of the gulf-stream with its influences 
upon the western coast of Europe is assumed, 
together with the submergence beneath the sea 
of a large portion of northern and western Europe. 
In this part of his memoir the author restricts 
himself chiefly to the consideration of these cases 
with the view of ascertaining how the cold of the 
glacial epoch can be best accounted for, together 
with its consequent glaciers of sufficient magnitude 
to produce the phenomena now so universally 
attributed to them. Having constructed the 
isothermal lines in any of the above cases for 
January and July, he deduces the mean annual 
temperature at any proposed place. He can then 
calculate the height at that place of an imaginary 
surface in the atmosphere, the temperature of 
which, at every point, is equal to 32° Fahr. This 
imaginary surface must of course meet the surface 
of the earth along a line for every point of which 
the mean annual temperature is that just men- 
tioned; and any line upon this imaginary surface 
(as that in which it intersects the surface of a 
mountain) is called a line of 32° Fahr. — In 
estimating the height of this line, the author 
adopts the results given by Humboldt and others 
as to the decrease of temperature for an assigned 
increase of height in ascending from the earth’s 
surface. The next step is, to ascertain the 
position of the snow-line with reference to the 
line of 32°. In the tropical regions the former line 
is below the latter; in the higher latitudes it is 
generally aboveit. Wherever the difference between 
the summer and winter temperature is small, the 
snow line has a comparatively low position with 
respect to the line of 32°. By means of these and 
other inferences, drawn from existing cases, we 
are able to estimate approximately the relative 
positions of these two lines in our hypothetical 
cases, and thus, knowing by calculation the height 
of the line of 32° at any proposed place, we can 
estimate that of the snow-line at the same place. 
Now, it appears by observation that nearly all the 
well-known glaciers, of sufficient magnitude to be 
considered of the first order, descend about 4,000 
or 5,000 feet below the snow line, and that the 
smaller glaciers descend only to smaller distances 
below that line. We are thus enabled in any 
hypothetical case to form an approximate estimate 
of the distance which a glacier would probably 
descend beneath its snow line; or, knowing the 
height of that line by the means above stated, we 
can thus estimate the height above the sea level to 
which the lower extremity of the glacier would 
probably descend. The author then proceeds to 
apply these principles to cases 2, 8, and 4 above 
mentioned, and to determine the conditions under 
which glaciers, sufficiently large to produce certain 
observed glacial phenomena, would exist in Western 
Europe. In case 2 it would be necessary that that 
region should be elevated into a mountainous range 
of not less than 10,000 feet in height; a conclusion 
which the author considers utterly inadmissible, 
on account of the entire absence of all independent 
geological evidence in support of it. The hypo- 
thesis of case 3 he rejects for a similar reason. 
Case 4 is then discussed at considerable length. It 
is shown that glaciers of the required magnitude 
would in that case exist in the region of Western 
Europe, if in addition to the absence of the gulf- 
stream we suppose the existence of a cold current 
from the north of a moderately refrigerating 
influence. This latter current, however, might 
not be essential. The entire diversion of the 
present gulf-stream into some other channel, 
which is required by this view of the subject, 
would be the necessary consequence of that 
submersion of the North American continent, of 





which we have such conclusive evidences during 
the glacial period; for in such case the current 
which sets into the Gulf of Mexico would mani- 
festly continue in its north-westerly direction along 
the present valley of the Mississippi and the range 
of the Rocky Mountains to discharge itself into the 
Atlantic Ocean. This would correspond to the 
glacial period on this side the Atlantic; but along 
the new course of the gulf-stream there would be a 
much warmer climate than at present,—and that 
such a climate has there existed at a recent geolo- 
gical epoch seems to be abundantly proved by 
vegetable remains which have been found between 
Hudson’s Bay and the Rocky Mountains, precisely 
in the line which the warmer current would take. 
Before the depression of the North American con- 
tinent was sufficient to admit the gulf-stream to 
flow freely to the Arctic Ocean, the northern part 
of that continent would be converted into an 
Arctic sea, and this would correspond to the first 
part of the glacial drift period in that region. On 
the gradual elevation of the land after its greatest 
depression the north-western course of the gulf- 
stream would be again arrested, and the northern 
portion of the American continent would be again 
converted into an Arctic sea. The temperature of 
the region of the eastern portion of North America 
would probably not be much affected by the alte- 
ration in the course of the gulf-stream, nor would 
it probably be very different from that which 
obtains at present along its eastern coasts. It may 
also be added, that the continued course of the gulf- 
stream into the Arctic Ocean would very probably 
generate a cold counter-current from the North 
Sea across the submerged portion of Europe, such 
as has been above alluded to. The author is 
anxious to direct the attention of geologists to this 
view of the subject, in the hope that it may be 
tested by such further observations as may bear 
more immediately upon it. It appears to him to 
satisfy better than any other theory the present 
known conditions of the great problem which the 
glacial epoch presents to us. 

Jan. 7.—W. Hopkins, Esq., in the chair.—J. G. 
W. Watson, Esq., the Rev. C. Pritchard, J. 
Pheer, Esq., J. Hepburn, Esq., and T. R. Jones, 
Esq., were elected Fellows. — The following 
papers were read :—‘ Notice of the Discovery of 
Reptilian Foot-Tracks and Remains in the Old 
Red Sandstone of Morayshire,’ by Capt. Bricken- 
den. — ‘On the Telerpeton Elginense, a Fossil 
Reptile discovered in the Old Red Sandstone of 
Moray by Mr. Patrick Duff, and on supposed 
Fossil Ova of Batrachians in the Lower Devonian 
Shales of Forfarshire,’ by Dr. Mantell. 


Astatic.—Jan. 10.—Prof. H. H. Wilson, the 
Director, read a paper by R. T. H. Griffith, Esq., 
‘On the Figures of Indian Poetical Rhetoric, as 
illustrated in the Bhatti Kavya.’ The work bear- 
ing this title is an epic poem composed in the silver 
age of Sanskrit literature, for the purpose of illus- 
trating by examples the rules of Grammar, Poetry, 
and Rhetoric. Though written with this object, 
the poem also merits attention for its comparative 
antiquity, and for its classic purity and elegance 
of style, while at the same time it possesses great 
descripcive power and poetical merit. It consists 
of twenty-two books, in two divisions, —‘ The Illus- 
tration of Grammar’ and ‘The Illustration of 
Poetry and Rhetoric.’ A subdivision of the latter 
is entitled ‘Alankara or Embellishment,’ which 
subject is again divided into ‘Embellishment of 
Sound’ and ‘Embellishment of Matter.’ The 
former, comprising rhyme and alliteration, has been 
already illustrated by Dr. Yates; but the latter, 
containing the figures of poetical rhetoric, has 
hitherto remained unnoticed by European writers. 
A large portion of the tenth book of the poem is 
devoted to this subject, a single stanza being given 
to each figure and to each of its varieties. This 
part of the poem Mr. Griffith has successfully ren- 
dered into English metre, imitating, as far as pos- 
sible, the style and manner of the original, so as to 
exhibit the peculiar figure which each stanza was 
intended to illustrate; and has accompanied the 
translation with a commentary explanatory of the 
various figures, the terms by which they are desig- 
nated, and the way in which they are classi- 


| and some the other. 





\ J 
a CJ an. 24,°59 
fied,—presenting an interesting picture of #,, 
elaborate care which the Sanskrit posts Sedan 
upon their productions, and of the very minute and 
searching criticism to which poetry and rhetorie 
were subjected. The extraordinary difficulties at. 
tending the translation of such a work into ap 
other language than the varied and copious one of 
the original would be sufficient to excuse a 
much worse version than that produced by the 
author of the paper. — C. Fraser, Esq., Major 
H. W. Trevelyan, J. F. M. Reid, Esq., Col, 
D. Capon, J. W. Bosanquet, Esq., and the Abbé 
Van Drival were elected. 

Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 15.—Viscount 
Mahon, President, in the chair.—M. L. de Lisle of 
Paris was elected an honorary member. Dr. Roots 
accompanied the exhibition ofa very perfect Roman 
leaf-shaped sword-blade of bronze by a letter de. 
tailing the circumstances under which it had been 
found in the bed of the Thames near Kingston 
where Cesar had passed the river with his arm ‘ 
It was buried a short distance under the blue-cly 
and nine feet under the gravel, so as to show 
pretty clearly that this accumulation had 
taken place since the event. Mr. Wilson, who 
resides near the Wash, in Lincolnshire, exhibited 
another Roman sword-blade of the same mate. 
rial and even in a more perfect condition, for all 
the ornamental devices upon it were plainly visible. 
It had been dug up in one of the fens, and was not 
quite so long as the sword-blade of Dr. Roots, A 
third weapon, of a later period, and of iron, was 
transmitted by a member whose name did not 
transpire. It was so corroded by rust that it was 
in two or three fragments.—The Hon. Mr. Neville 
covered the table with Anglo-Saxon remains dis. 
covered by him in his recent excavations in Cam- 
bridgeshire, especially at Little Wilbraham. They 
were all of bronze; but some of them had been 
gilt, arfd the gilding was as bright as when first 
put on. They consisted of fibule of various sizes, 
and of many forms,—several of them, especially the 
largest, being cruciform. The uses of some of the 
instruments did not appear to be known; but there 
was a separate case filled with small tweezers and 
other similar implements. In the whole, they 
were some hundreds in number. Mr. Nevilles 
paper regarding them was filled with interesting 
details of facts connected with his discovery. There 
had clearly been a common burial-place at Little 
Wilbraham; and besides about 150 skeletons, 
number of urns had been found,—none of them 
more than between four and five feet below the 
surface, embedded in the solid chalk. The writer 
was of opinion, from what he observed, that cre- 
mation and ordinary interment had prevailed at 
the same time, some persons preferring the one 
The smaller fibule and mos 
of the pairs of tweezers were contained in the urn; 
and many of the skeletons were evidently those of 
poor persons who possessed no ornaments. About 
1,100 beads of different sizes and colours were me 
with, together with weapons and the umbos of 
shields. There were no signs of barrows in the 
field where these graves existed,—time and the 
plough having worn down all distinctive elevations 
To Mr. Neville’s paper the resident Secretary 
added some observations applying to the general 
character of the relics, and to similar remains fo 
in other parts of our island. Mr. Neville, at the 
instance of several members, undertook ona future 
evening to furnish specimens of the urns 
weapons exhumed by him, and now in his museum 
at Audley End. A good deal of conversation & 
sued regarding them; but though several members 
spoke at considerable length, the only fact elicited 
seemed to be, that the objects discovered at Little 
Wilbraham were unlike the relics which had been 
procured in Wiltshire as long ago as the time 
Sir Colt Hoare. 


Sratisticat.—Jan. 19. — Lieut.-Col. “ 
V.P., in the chair.—A paper by John Craufo 
., ‘On the Statistics of Coffee,’ was sn 


Coffee (the Coffea Arabica of botanists) is 4 native 
of Abyssinia, where it is found in both the 

and the cultivated state; and was brought from 
thence to Arabia in comparatively very recent tim® 
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(1450) .—it was not known to the Arabs therefore 
jor more than 800 years after the time of Moham- 
med, and was introduced only between 40 and 50 
before the discovery of America. In about 
century its use spread to Egypt and other parts 
of the Turkish empire, and thence found its way 
jo Europe. A Turkish merchant of the name of 
Jiwards brought the first bag of coffee to England, 
and his Greek servant made the first dish of English 
coffee in 1652 (under the Commonwealth). After 
atering on many details of the growth and spread 
of coffee, the paper gave the following probable 
timate of the quantity of coffee produced in every 
of the world at the present time :—Brazil, 
176,000,000Ib.; Java, 124,000,000Ib.; the Philip- 
pines, 3,000,0001b.; Celebes, 1,000, 000Ib.; Arabia, 
$,00,000Ib.; Cuba and Porto Rico, 30,000,0001. ; 
Laguaira and Porto Cabella, 35,000,000%b.; British 
West Indies, 8,000,000Ib.; French and Dutch 
West Indies, 2,000,0001b.; Malabar and Mysore, 
5,000,0001b.; St. Domingo, 35,000,000Ib.; Ceylon, 
40,000,0001. ; Sumatra, 5,000,000%b.; Costa Rica, 
4,000,0001b. :—showing a total of 476,000,000I., 
which, estimated in Europe at 50s. per cwt., would 
exceed the value of 10,000,000/.; and supposing 
390,000,000I0. only to be subject to a duty of 3d. 
per Ib. it would yield a revenue to the various 
European governments of 3,700,000/., with a 
rime cost to the consumer of 13,700,000Ib., 
while the additional expense of transport and 
wholesale and retail profits would raise the actual 
price paid by the consumer to 20,000,000/. per 
mum. The whole 476,000,000Ib. if exported by 
ga would require for its conveyance 214,289 tons 
of shipping, exclusive of transhipment, which is 
very frequent ; and the freight, at 2/. 10s. per ton, 
yould amount to more than 530,000/. Some 
interesting details were then given of the relative 
quantities of coffee consumed in different countries, 
of which our own consumption was shown to be 
(1850) 31,226, 8401b. or 1:131b per head of the popu- 
ltionof Great Britain and Ireland. and as compared 
with that of tea to be less than one-half, while in 
America the quantity of coffee consumed was four 
times that of tea; and the paper concluded by 
estimating the actual amount paid by the consumer 
inthiscountry to be 12,000,000/. for tea, 3,000,0007. 
for coffee, and 10,000,000/. for tobacco, and argued 
that chicoree is not a substitute for coffee, and 
wed only to dilute and to cheapen it. Its effects 
ly bringing coffee within the reach of a wider 
tas of consumers, would tend rather to enhance 
tan diminish the consumption of coffee. In proof 
ofwhich the consumption of coffee among Conti- 
untal nations, who use chicoree largely, and 
where there has been no decrease but an increase 
vhile our own has fallen off, was adduced. The 
preference given to tea and its greater economy 
ise, it was argued are the causes of the decline 
inthe consumption of coffee in England. 
_Lieut.-Col. Sykes read a paper ‘On the Taxa- 
ton and Revenue of the Free City of Frankfort- 
othe-Maine,’—in continuation of a former paper 
Wyhim on the general statistics of that city, read 
\eore the Meeting of the British Association at 
Yorkin 1844, and published in the seventh volume 
the Journal of the Statistical Society, from 
‘hich the subject of the present paper was omitted 
inthe absence of authentic data, the budget being 
tesible to the public only since 1848. The 
wing results were given in detail in the paper. 
——_—_—_—_ - 





h 1845 1846 | 1847. 

otal revenue +++.|PL 1,872,748 Fl. 1,850,977\F 1. 1,908,726 
Gares, including 
sinking fund... . 


1,413,160 1,415,277} ‘1,417,095 





Balance Fl. 459,588'Fl. 435,700|Fl. 491,631 


—which was to be applied in part to paying off the 
‘uual portion of the city debt, and in part asa 
oo fund to provide for extraordinary expen- 





lixseay.—Jan. 20.—R. Brown, Esq., in the 
Ti collection of plants from New South 
“$s was presented by R. Wakefield, Esq.—Mr. 
‘rel gave an account of a cedar planted in 1823, 
ie toW growing at Bishop’s Stortford, 51 feet in 
wit, and 21 feet from the ground to its first 
‘—Dr. Joseph Hooker read a paper on the 
Nostoe of botanists,—more especially on a 





species brought by Dr. Sutherland from the North 
Pole during the late Expedition in search of Sir 
John Franklin under Capt. Penny. The plant was 
found in great abundance in the ocean, and resem- 
bled the Nostoc commune of botanists. It was in 
sufficient quantities to be used as diet; and Dr. 
Sutherland having eaten some of it, pronounced 
it more agreeable and nutritious than the T’ripe 
de Roche. Specimens of this plant had been sent 
to Mr. Berkeley; and from certain points in struc- 
ture he considered it a new plant, and referred it 
provisionally to the genus Hormosiphon, under the 
name of H. Arcticus.— Dr. Hooker also gave an 
account of a species of Nostoce which he had dis- 
covered in Thibet—and of another in China— 
which seemed identical with the one brought from 
the North Pole.—A communication was read from 
Mr. J. Woods, consisting of observations made 
during a botanical tour in France in 1851. 
InstituTIon oF Crvi, ENGINEERS.—Jan. 20.— 
J. M. Rendel, Esq., President, in the chair.—‘ On 
the Alluvial Formations, and the Local Changes, 
of the South-Eastern Coast of England. Second 
section,—from Beachy Head to Portland,’ by Mr. 
J.B. Redman. Westward of Beachy Head the 
effects produced by local variations in the beach 
were traced,—the ‘‘ fulls” tailing across the outfall 
of Cuckmere Haven, and driving the outlet east- 
ward, creating a barrier of beach at Seaford,—at 
an early period the outfall of Newhaven Harbour, 
—where an ancient outlet existed on the site of the 
present entrance, subsequently projected eastward 
by the passage of shingle from the westward, until 
rendered permanent by piers. The recent degra- 
dation of the shore along Seaford Bay, from the 
shingle being arrested to the westward, and the 
unavailing attempt to stop this movement by 
blasting the cliff at Seaford Head, were noticed. 
The waste of the coast at Rottingdean, the modern 
changes at Brighton, the great variations in the 
outlet of Shoreham Harbour, until rendered per- 
manent by artificial works, were examined, as well 
as the analogous effects on the coast generally at 
Pagham, across the entrance of which a spit had 
been formed, similar to those at the ancient har- 
bours of Romney and Pevensey, and the anchorage 
of the Park, off Selsey Bill, once presumed to have 
been a portion of the site of a Bishop’s see, prior 
to its removal to Chichester, owing to the pro- 
gressive waste of the shore. At the back of the 
Isle of Wight, the peculiarities of the land-locked 
harbours, and the protection afforded by the shore 
defences to Portsmouth harbour, so little altered 
in its general outline, since the time of Henry the 
Eighth, were described, as also the remarkable 
promontory called Hurst Point, many of the cha- 
racteristics of which were similar to those of the 
Chesil Bank, Calshot Point, and other formations, 
such as a low flat shore to leeward (eastward) and 
a highly inclined beech seaward, with a tendency 
to curve round to the northward and eastward, 
and eventually to enclose a tidal mere, or estuary. 
The elevation and size of the pebbles increased 
towards the extremity of these points, and in 
places on the sea slope an intermixture of coarse 
sand and shingle, which had become solid and 
homogeneous by age, cropped out through the 
modern beach. The remaining portion of the 
coast of Hampshire, and that of Dorsetshire, as 
far as Weymouth, were then minutely described, 
and the paper concluded with a particular account 
of the Chesil Bank, which in magnitude far ex- 
ceeded all other formations of the kind, and which 
it was considered might be attributed to the 
waste of the great West Bay. Numerous 
diagrams, compiled from ancient and modern 
maps, together with sections and sketches of 
the various alluvial spits along the coast, were 
exhibited, and it was shown that all these local 
accumulations had many features in common, and 
were subject to the same alternating effects of loss 


of the coast were still further described, and the 
formation of the moles of shingle were attributed 
by some of the speakers to the action of the tidal 
currents, but more generally by others to the me- 
chanical power of the waves alone, which appeared 
to account for the apparent anomalous fact, that 
the largest pebbles were always found on the sum- 
mit and to the leeward. Chesil, Hurst, and Dunge- 
ness beaches were referred to, as remarkable 
instances of results produced by such causes ; and 
the effect of the severe storm of the 24th of No- 
vember 1824, on the base of Hurst Beach was 
alluded to. 

A short account of Mr. Deane’s Submarine re- 
searches on the Shambles Shoal, off the Bill of 
Portland, was read, describing that shoal to consist 
entirely of a bed of small broken shells, arranged in 
parallel shelves, or steps, instead of, as had been 
supposed, being formed of boulders and pebbles. 
This peculiar arrangement of light shells, at depths 
varying from four to nine fathoms, must be the 
result of the action of the currents forming a spot 
comparatively without motion, and induced curious 
speculations as to the causes of the accumulation, 
and the effects that might be produced on similar 
aggregations by artificial works. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Royal Institution, 4—‘On the Chemistry of the Metals,’ 
by Mr. C. B. Mansfield. 

British Architects, 5, 

Entomological, 8. 

Geographical, half-past 8.—*On Communication between 
the Atlantic and Pacific, vid British North America,’ 
by Capt. W. H. Synge. (Second Part.)\—‘ On the Dis- 
tribution of Animal Life in the Arctic Regions,’ by Mr. 

. Petermann. 

Institute of Actuaries, 7.—* On q New Columnar Arrange- 
ment in the D. and N. System, with an Explanation of a 
Simple Mode of Combining the Factors coustituting the 
same,’ by Mr. W. T. Thomson. 

Bt en, 3.— Un Animal Physiology,’ by Prof. 


Mon. 


. Jones. 

Zoological. 9—Scientific Business.— On the Eggs of -Epior- 
nis,’ by Prof. Owen. 

Civil Engmeers, 8. — ‘ Description of a Cast-Iron Viaduct 
erceted at Manchester. forming Part of the Joint Station 
of the London and North-Western and Manchester, 
Shefticld and Lincolnshire Railways,’ by Mr. A. 8. Jee. 

Royal Institution, 4—* On the Chemistry of the Metals,’ 
by Mr. C. B. Mansfield. 

Society of Arts, 8—* On Tools and Machines for Working 
in Metal, Wood, and other Materials,’ by the Rev. Prof. 


illis. 

Royal Institution, 3.—*On the Physical Principles of the 
Steam-Engine,’ by the Lev. J. Barlow, M.A. 

Antiquaries, 8. 

Royal, half-past 8. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8 — ‘On Electro-Magnetic 
Clocks,’ by Prof. Brande. 
Royal Institution, 3.— On some of the Arts connected 
with Organic Chemistry,’ by Prof. Brande. 

Medical, 8 


Turns. 





FINE ARTS 


THE PICTURES OF M. INGRES. 

A collection of the works of M. Ingres, the 
well-known French painter, engraved by M. 
Reveil, has been recently published in Paris. 
The volume contains upwards of one hundred 
engravings, —and will be curious to all who 
may be interested in the history of French Art 
during the last half-century. M. Ingres forms 
the link between David, his master, and the 
painters of the present day, some of the best of 
whom may be reckoned among his pupils. In 
the artist world the chain of tradition is never 
interrupted, and masters and pupils follow each 
other in unbroken succession. Ingres reminds 
us of his master,—whose name in turn recalls the 
remembrance of the generation of painters to which 
he succeeded, from whom we can scarcely fanc 
ourselves divided by less than a century. David, 
in fact, represents the re-action against the laxity 
of Vanloo and Boucher, and we should remember 
the school to which he succeeded to judge him 
fairly. One must have little knowledge of the 
history of Art, or indeed of any kind of history, 
to be surprised at seeing the reform of which he 
was the uncompromising champion go beyond the 
bounds of moderation. It would be as absurd as 
to wonder that the early Puritans had not the 
toleration and cheerful piety which we expect 
—and sometimes find—in the present day. No 





and gain, and were the resultant of causes {n con- | 
stant operation, the whole exercising a most im- | 
portant influence on harbour and marine engineer- 
ing generally.—In the discussion which ensued, in 
which Sir C. Lyell, Sir E. Belcher, Mr. Rennie, 
Capt. O’Brien, Mr. Scott Russell, and the author, 
took part, the peculiarities of the different parts 


man ever protested against the general errors 
of his day unless inflamed with a somewhat ex- 
cessive zeal;—and The Horatii,’ ‘The Sabines,’ 
and ‘The Leonidas’ are there to prove to what 
lengths the love of academical severity and accu- 
racy of outline carried David. It has been said 
by one of his admirers that his works could with- 
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out exception be translated into marble without 
losing any of their beauties,—and this observation 
comprises, we think, at once the best eulogium 
and severest criticism of his style. For David, as 
a painter, with all his faults and in spite of the 
imperial dullness which his example served to 
te, one cannot but feel respect. He stands 

orth amidst the degeneracy of an unruly period of 
Art in all the comparative harmony of despotic 
method. To return to the comparison which we have 
already made, he produces the effect of one of those 
stern and solemn Covenanters of whom posterity 
aks with reverence while inwardly rejoicing that 
the present age calls for no such fearful virtues. 
M. Ingres has been to the painters of his day what 
David had been te his contemporaries; although 
it may be said that he has scarcely kept pace with 
changing circumstances—and that he prolonged 
an artistical movement which had ceased to be 
useful, For many years he was at the head of 
that faction of French Art which waged such 
angry war against the “‘colourists,”—-and had, like 
all party chiefs, enthusiastic and injudicious ad- 
mirers. This may perhaps account for the un- 
merited oblivion into which he has fallen; and 
many persons in the general public will perhaps 
learn with surprise that after fifty years of conti- 
nuous and conscientious labour, M. Ingres is now 
engaged on a picture representing Joan of Arc, 
destined for the Lasentelen Gallery,—and another 
—for the Orleans family, we believe,—of which the 
subject is, Jesus Disputing in the Temple.—The 
collection engraved by M. Reveil consists of 102 
plates, accompanied by concise letter-press,—and 
gives a complete idea of the painter’s well-filled 
artistical life. M. Ingres’s works—like those of 
almost every French painter of any repute—are 
seattered over all parts of Europe, the native 
patron in France being a rara avis. His ‘Apothe- 
osis of Homer,’ which decorates the ceilings of the 
Louvre,—and his ‘St. Peter receiving the Keys 
of Heaven,’ which is, or was a short time since, 
in the Luxembourg Gallery—will serve, however, 
to give the coming generation of Frenchmen a 
very fair idea both of his merits and of his defects. 





Fixe-Art Gossip.—Mr. Campbell, the sculptor, 
in his bronze statue of Lord George Bentinck, re- 
cently erected in Cavendish Square, has grappled 
well with the difficulties which modern costume 


imposes on the artist. The work offers a manly 
presentment, —following well in the direction given 
to the ornamentation of our metropolis in this line 
by the works of Chantrey and of Baily. 

Mr. Grundy of Regent Street has, on his usual 
terms, once more re-opened his rooms as a Winter 
Exhibition, with a collection of water-colour draw- 
ings of some of our principal artists.—It comprises 
on this occasion works of sufficient merit to repay 
the attention of the visitor. 

Two of Blake’s extraordinary productions—the 
Songs of Innocence and the Book of Urigen—en- 
graved and coloured by himself, were sold on 
Wednesday last by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, 
—the Songs of Innocence for 4/. 14s. and the 
Urigen for 8/. 15s. The Songs of Innocence was 
unfortunately imperfect, wanting three plates out 
of the fifty-four,—but a perfect copy, we may ob- 
serve, has never occurred for sale at a public auc- 
tion. The Urigen was bought by Mr. Monckton 
Milnes. 

Mr. Kilburn, the eminent daguerreotypist, has, 
we see, been engaged for several days at Windsor 
taking photographs of the Royal Family. 

The directors of the Manchester Institution of 
Fine Art have, we understand, recently purchased 
Mr. F. R. Pickersgill’s large picture of ‘ Sampson 
and Dalilah,’ which formed so prominent a feature 
in the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1850. A 
suitable pendant is thus provided to the large pic- 
ture of ‘The Sirens,’ by the late Mr. Etty, pur- 
chased and presented to the above Institution by 
the firm of Messrs. Grant of the same town.—Pro- 
vincial galleries set an example well worthy of the 
attention of the metropolitan or national one. 

The Paris papers report the death, in that city, in 
his 85th year, of M. Louis Bertin Parant, a painter 
on ivory and porcelain of great eminence. As early 
as the days of the First Consulship he was distin- 





guished by Napoleon; and his works on ivory exe- 
cuted by sovereign order during the Empire found 
their way as Imperial gifts into the collections 
of various princes of Europe. The Journal des 
Débats refers particularly to his Table representing 
the great generals of antiquity as having been pre- 
sented by Louis the Eighteenth to the Prince 
Regent of England,—and being now in the posses- 
sion of Queen Victoria. 

From the same capital we learn that the lovers 
of fine and curious tapestries may have an early 
opportunity of gratifying their tastes in that 
res The collection of tapestries of Flanders 
and of the Gobelins belonging to the late King 
Louis Philippe—amounting to a hundred pieces— 
is to be brought to the hammer at Monceaux on 
the 28th inst. Some of the Flemish tapastries 
are after the Cartoons of Rubens,—and some of 
those executed at the Gobelins are copies of 
Watteau. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hatt. — CON- 
DUCTOR, Mr. COSTA.—On WEDNESDAY NEXT, Jan. 23, 
MEN DELSSUHN’S ‘HYMN OF PRAISE’ and * ATHALIE.’— 
Voealists—Mrs. Endersohn, Miss Dolby, Miss M. Williams, and 
Mr. Lockey. The illustrative verses to ‘ Athalie’ will be recited 
by Mr. Vandenhoff. On Friday week, February 6, MEN DELS- 
SOHLN’S * ELIJAH.’ Vocalists— Mrs. Endersohn, Miss Amy Dolby, 
Miss Dolby, Miss M. Williams; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Walker, Mr. 
Novello, Mr. Smythson, and Mr. H. Phillips, The Orchestra, the 
most extensive in Exeter Hall, will consist of (including 16 double 
basses) nearly 700 performers. Tickets, 38.; Reserved, 58.; Contral 
Area, numbered seats, 10s. 6d. each ; at the Society's Office, 6, in 
Exeter Hall, where all subscriptions will be received, dating from 
Christmas last, entitling to admission to the above performances. 


MR. AGUILAR’S SECOND SOIREE of CLASSICAL PIANO- 
FORTE MUSIC from the Works of Beethoven will take place 
at the Beethoven Rooms, 27, Queen Anne Street, on TUESDAY, 
January 27, at amet Le > o'clock. — P me: Sonate 
Pathétique — Song — Sonata, Piano and Violin, a 12, No. 2.— 
Song —Sonata, Op. 29, No. 1.— Bagatelles. Mr. Aguilar will be 
assisted by Miss Messent and Herr Jansa.— Single Tickets, 
10g. 6d. ; Triple Tickets, 21s., to be had of Mr. Aguilar, 68, Upper 
Norton Street, and at all the principal Music Publishers. 


BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 27, Queen Anne Street.—Mr. NEATE 
has the honour to announce that he will give SIX QUARTETT 
and PIANOFORTE SOIREES, on alternate WEDNESDAYS, 
commencing on the'18th of February. The Quartetts on each 
evening will comprise one of each of the great Authors, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, and will be executed by Messrs. Sainton, 
Cooper, Hill, and Piatti. Mr. Neate proposes to perform on each 
evening a Concerted Pianoforte Piece and a Solo, selected from 
the best Classical Authors — Application for Subscriptions may 
made at Mr. Neate’s residence, 2, Chapel Street, Portland Place ; 
and at the princi Music Shops. Terms for the Series, 30s. ; 
for Three Soirées, One Guinea ; and for a Single Soirée, Half-a- 











MRS. FANNY KEMBLE’S READINGS of SHAKSPEARE. 
—MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, with MEN DELSSOHN’S 
MUSIC.—Mr. MITCHELL respectfully announces that Mrs. 
FANNY KEMBLE will commence a Series of Read: 


Plays of Shaks , at the St. J 

TUESDAY EVENING, February 3, 1852, on whic 

Mrs. KEMBLE will read MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, 

accompanied by the Performance of the whole of MENDELS- 

SOHN’S MUSIC, by an efficient Orchestra and Chorus, under 

the Direction of Mr. Lucas.—Mrs. Kemble’s Readings will take 

Monday plosning. and every Tuesday, Thursday, and 

Saturday jprpangs, Gusting the Month of February. The Selection 

of Plays will be duly announced. Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets may 
secured at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street, 

and at the principal Libraries and Musiesellers. 


LONDON THURSDAY CONCERTS, Exeter Hall.—Immense 
success of the GRAND MADRIGAL CHOIR and FULL 
MILITARY BAND.—The FIFTH Concert of the Series will 
take place on THURSDAY NEXT, January 29, when the most 
eminent Artistes will appear with the above attractions.— Vide 
owe at the Musicsellers. Tickets, 1s. and 2s.; Stalls (num- 

red), 48. 





Sr. Marrin’s Hati.— Monthly Concerts. —On 
Wednesday evening — betwixt Mendelssohn’s 
‘Ninety-fifth Psalm’ and Handel’s ‘ Alexander’s 
Feast’—a satisfactory vindication of the English 
power to compose was afforded in a repetition of 
Mr. H. Leslie’s ‘ Festival Anthem.’ This work 
well bears repeating. The fine, bold, and well- 
contrasted movements which it contains, now that 
they are familiarly known to singers and orchestra, 
increasingly content us, not by their solidity only, 
but by the absence from them of borrowed inspi- 
ration. In the few numbers in which Mr. Leslie 
is less forcible and more timid, it is nevertheless 
evident that he has aspired after beauty as well as 
effect. When this is the case—and when science 
is not wanting—there is little fear but that further 
practice in writing will confirm such aspiration by 
entire fulfilment.—Another English composition 
performed at the first Monthly Concert was a 
Sacred Song, by Mr. 8S. Waley, for a soprano,— 
on words from the Psalm ‘ the rivers of 
Babylon.’ Of this we must speak in high praise, 
not merely because it is correctly written, ner- 
vously conducted, and well scored, but because it 
expresses the deep melancholy and fond enthusiasm 
belonging to the beautiful passage of Holy Writ 





selected. After his lament, the sin 
quired by those “that led him away captive’ 
make “melody in his heaviness,” rises in the mo, 
mentary elevation of proud remembrance to such 
a strain of stately and impassioned grandeur 
the words “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem” — 
brought back vividly to our mind the redbtng 
parable prison-scene in ‘Ivanhoe’ betwixt the 
Templar and the Jewess, and Rebecca's « 
were the Princes of the House of Jacob!” It ig 
not often that we meet with a case of conception 
in music more lofty and picturesque than this, 
Surely the Psalm is worth completing ; — the 
writer who has so vividly called up the glories of 
the Holy City might be well trusted with the ter. 
rible imprecation on ‘‘the daughter of Babylon” 
in which the captive “in a strange land” 
refuge from the recoiling bitterness of his th 
—We have still to add, that in this work My 
Waley has kept honourably clear of secular sen, 
timent or romance. The sobriety of sacred musie 
pervades the song, though it is neither meagre nop 
antiquated in style. As Mr. Waley is the first of 
Herr Molique’s pupils in composition whose works 
we have met, we must lastly name the master ty 
whom we owe a pupil capable of producing some. 
thing so good without pedantry, and, without 
false brilliancy, so effective-—Mr. Hullah’s choruses 
sang well; and the Concert altogether went 
off with spirit.—The singers were, Miss Birch, 
Miss Alleyne (a fairly promising soprano), Mr, 
Bodda, and Mr. Swift. The latter gentlemap 
distinguished himself in the first act particularly ; 
singing and declaiming his music with taste 
and expression. As a light tenor Mr. Swift 
should prove a great acquisition ; provided always 
that he refrain from forcing his voice, and will 
give yet alittle attention to his articulation, whidh 
is at present too close, and therefore not alwa 
sufficiently audible. There is no possibility of s 
singer gaining distinction in sacred music without 
a refined, as distinguished from a mouthing, utter. 
ance of his text. Strange to say, few points 
seem so universally neglected as this ; and we to 
often get the only refined and distinct English 
declamation of the day from the Stockhausens, 
Caradoris, and Viardots who have painfully 
studied our twisted vowels and guttural con 
sonants, as foreigners, not as native pupils. 


Tue ENGLISH GLEE AND Mapricat Uniox.— 
The first really satisfactory performance of music 
at which we have been present during this cur- 
ously quiet January was, the first meeting of the 
English Glee and Madrigal Union, on Monday. 
Execution of its kind more exquisite cannot be 
imagined. The party sing with all the finish of the 
glee-singers who delighted our fathers,—but areer 
tirely clear of thatsickly taste perpetually to slacken 
time and diminish tone which used to convet 
‘The Midges’ Dance’ into something like a song 
of midges,—and made us wonder when “the dying 
fall” of the harmonized ‘O Nanny’ would die 
utterly and ‘be done with.”—Whether or no 
the advanced musical requisitions of our time may 
be thanked for the colour, animation, and accent 
of this accomplished party,—certain it is, that we 
have none of the old traditional languors to com 
plain of,—but as much breadth as can be gives, 
and as much delicacy as can be dreamed of. We 
have never, let it be repeated, heard more 
specimens of execution than the performance df 
“Ye spotted snakes,’ ‘Blessed pair of syrens 
and ‘ By Celia’s arbour,’ on Monday,—nor, in of 
experience, has the music of England been % wel 
represented. 


Drury Lane.— On Friday, Miss Glyn acted 
Julia, in ‘The Hunchback. She was im one 
her happiest veins, and played with extraordinay 
force and pathos. The great speech in the 
act was given with increased energy ;—™ 
the practice of reading entire plays has mantles) 
improved the power and compass of Miss Glyn’ 
voice.—On Monday, she performed Lady Macldh 
for the last time of her ‘‘ present engageme 
Miss Glyn is about to proceed forthwith to Ghat 

ow ;—but will return in a month to appea® 
ox Lane in the character of Cleopatra. 
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Poxcn’s PLAYHOUSE. — ‘The Juvenile Party’ 























































































































































































































































































































































































tained (save by persons so marvellously endowed 
as Mendelssohn) without habitual practice with 
reference to the public. The want should have 
been supplied by M. Thalberg; but he can hardly be 
said at any time to take part in the classical music 
of London,—and is now announced to be meditat- 
ing a concert-tour in America. 

Our contemporaries state that Mdlle. Jenny 
Lind is expected to arrive from America early 
in February. The enthusiasm of the American 
journals seems of late to have in some degree de- 
serted the track of her triumphal car, and to be 
now “flowing full and free” (as Moore sings) in 
the train of Miss Catharine Hayes. 

Signor Luigi Ricci, who was on his way to St. 
Petersburgh to superintend the rehearsals of his 
‘ Rolla,’ died on the road.—Madame Medori, who 
has been singing as third prima donna in the 
Russian capital during the earlier part of the winter, 
has returned to Brussels, where she is a favourite, 
to replace Madame Castellan. 

At Paris, the concerts of the Conservatoire have 
begun.—M. Henri Herz and Herr Ernst have 
been giving grand concerts there.—The opera by 
M. Duprez recently produced at Brussels, and 
Mr. Balfe’s ‘Bohemian Girl,’ are about to be 


| given at the third Opera-house.—Other restora- 


tions have been made at the Grand Opéra besides 
that of its name. The old drop-curtain. which dis- 


| played a picture of Louis Quatorze awarding the 


| management of the Académie to Lulli has been 


| 


er, Te P ? 
tive” , iece, introducing Mrs. Charles Selby in 
+ an ye re of an pore Seer) maiden aunt, edu- 
to such ating her nephew, Master Charles Criterion on a 
leur, on principle of her own,—that of indulging him in 
em,” ag all his whims. Ata juvenile party, he is brought 
» incom. into contact with another boy, Master Bounce, 
wixt the brought up by the Captain, his father, on a system 
: “Such of severe coercion. A juvenile party gives oppor. 
” Te is tunity for testing the effects of the two plans; 
nception _which, being both in extreme, are found to be 
1an this, equally faulty. 
Pee MostcaL AND Dramatic Gossir.—A miscel- 
 thete. laneous concert was given yesterday week at the 
Babylon” Hanover Square Rooms in assistance of the work- 
d” ‘takes men of Messrs. Collard & Collard, whose tools, 
thoughts, valued at 2,000/., were destroyed in the late fire 
vork Mr st the pianoforte manufactury in Camden Town. 
cular sen. The concert is said to have been fairly productive. 
red musie The Glee and Madrigal Union, too, — to 
\eagre nor devote an evening’s receipts to the fund. Further, 
he first of the advertised amount of private contribution 
ose works jsconsiderable; but the total sum raised is as yet 
master to entirely insufficient to make up the loss,—and b 
cing some- here calling attention to it we may possibly reac 
|, without the sympathies of some disposed to be helpful in 
"3 choruses the matter—While on the subject of damage 
ther went wrought by fire, we may with propriety advert to | 
‘iss Birch, the accident in the cellars at Exeter Hall the other 
ano), Mr. evening, when not only the valuable library of the 
gentleman Sacred Harmonic Socrety but the entire building 
ticularly; was perilled. Had the alarm occurred when the 
with taste great room was filled with a crowded audience the 
Mr. Swift uences might have been terrible, whatever 
‘ded always the fate of the building had been,—so totally inad- 
» and will equate are the means of entrance and exit to the 
Sion, wil rapid dispersion of even a moderately numerous 
not always tion. This matter should, and we trust 
‘ibility of 2 vil, be looked to; but is it not lamentable that our 
isic without architects, in their total disregard of the purposes 
hing, utter. to which their buildings will be applied, should 
P ting points so often remind us of Madame d’Arblay who, when 
and wetoo (building Camilla Cottage out of the profits of her 
aah English uovel, is said to have forgotten the staircase until 
‘ockhausens, (‘ter the fabric was raised to its entire height ? 
e painfully Not long ago a large sum of money and great 
ittural con fq ingenuity were laid out in doing what should have 
upils. been done when Exeter Hall was built,—namely, 
making it a room in which sound can be clearly 
it Uniox.— heard;—and now it appears most desirable that a 
.ce of music | Second outlay should be demanded for the purpose 
ng this cur- 9 of overcoming the yet graver defect to which we 
seting of the fi have adverted. 
on Monday. A day or two since the death of Mr. G. H. 
-e cannot be fi} Rodwell took place, after some months of painful 
» finish ofthe § illness. He will be remembered in the dramatic 
—butareer world as a writer of ballad operas and extrava- 
ally to slacken ganzas ;—and was, besides, the author of one or 
1 to convet fj ‘Wo humorous works in light literature. 
g like a song We have received the annual circular of the 
n “the dying Philharmonic Society, announcing that the con- 
y’ would die § “rts for the ensuing season (its fortieth) are fixed 
‘ether or not f "March 15 and 29; April 19; May 3, 17, and 
our time my ( *1; June 14 and 28.—With all its stir, however, 
n, and this has been a week of commgunyecns and post- 
. it is, that we § Prements. The ‘Aminta’ of Mr. Howard Glover 
ouors to com fj ¥temanded till Monday next.—Great was the dis- 
can be givet, jm "tbance at Drury Lane on Thursday evening, 
amed of. We fj ig to the non-appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Sims 
d more perfect es, in consequence of the lady’s illness.— 
rerformance f lf Ve are informed, too, that Mr. Macfarren’s new 
ix of syrens’ “ata, ‘Lenore,’ which was ready for performance 
—nor, in ow i * St. Martin's Hall on Wednesday evening, was 
xd been #0 wel 9 “ithdrawn by its composer “at the eleventh hour.” 
1@ commencement of Mr. Ella’s series of 
‘vening chamber-concerts on Thursday next will 
iss Glyn “ marked by the appearance of the first of those 
was in one artists who come to London for their 
1 extrao ‘aon, This is Herr Pauer, the pianist. Perhaps 
ech in the ‘Me early arrival of this gentleman may denote his 
rey 3 mtention of permanently taking up his residence in 
s has ma fet ; Since there is now ample room here for a 
of Miss Gly we Player of classical music. Some of our 
1 Lady Mace b lish professors are too severely worn out 
t engages the labour of incessant teaching to command 
thwith to G2 vill the energy, the spirit, and the fancy which 
h to appear * late claimed for public performance. These, under 
eopatra. wore congenial circumstances, can hardly be main- 








ru out and furbished up with two eagles 
added to bring the device into harmony with 
the existing order of affairs!|—M. Halévy’s new 
grand opera may be shortly expected.—Consi- 
derable interest seems to have been excited in the 
artistic world of Paris by the revival of Molitre’s 
‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ with as much of Lulli’s 
music as (to put the case rudely) could be made 
endurable. ‘‘M. Gounod,” says the Gazette Musi- 
cale, ‘‘ was commissioned to arrange for the public 
of thesedays Lulli’s music. * * He composed the air 
for the gargons tailleurs in place of the original air, 
which was not sufficiently gay for the position. The 
connoisseurs might well be deceived who attributed 
to the old master this new composition, so carefully 
was it studied after the ancient style.” 

Foreign journals announce the death of M. 
Frederic Samuel von Silverstolpe, a Swedish diplo- 
matist, who, also, for some twenty yearsdirected the 
Theatre Royal at Stockholm. The musical library 
left by this gentleman is said to be interesting and 
valuable,—comprising, among other items, many 
manuscript compositions by Haydn. The number 
of these, by the way, must be bewildering, sup- 
posing no destruction to have taken place; since 
one of the best accustomed musical anecdotes is 
the necessity laid upon Haydn in his early years 
daily to furnish the Prince Esterhazy with a fresh 
piece for the baritone, on which instrument the 
Prince was a performer.—A new opera by Herr 
Dorn, the guondam chapel-master at Cologne, is 
in rehearsal at the Sandton at Berlin.—There, 
too, has been recently produced, with t care 
and in presence of the Prussian Court, the operetta 
by Mendelssohn best known here as ‘Son and 
Stranger.’ The success was most brilliant,—almost 
every piece having been encored ; and the work, 
we apprehend, after such a warrant, will henceforth 
take its place as possibly the solitary classical one- 
act opera existing in the library of music. 





MISCELLANEA 

A Study for the Million._(The following is 
abridged from the Norfolk News).—We announced 
last week the death of Johnson Jex, the learned 
blacksmith of Letheringsett. He was the son of 
William Jex, a blacksmith, and was born at Billing- 
ford, in this county, in or about the year 1778. In 
his boyhood he was sent to a day school, but he has 
often been heard to say that although he was sent 
off to school for years, he never went three months 
in his life. Hefrequently walked to Foulsham instead, 
to look in at theshop-window of Mr. Mayes, a watch- 
maker, who resided there. He did not learn to read 
or write at school, but taught himself afterwards. 
His mechanical talent manifested itself at a very 
early age. With regard to Jex’s first experiment 
in clock-work, the following anecdote is related. 








When about twelve or thirteen years of age, a watch- 
maker went to his mother’s house to clean her clock. 
Jex watched him while he took it in pieces, cleaned 
the works, and put them together again. No'sooner 
had he left than the boy determined to try whether 
he could not do the same. He at once went to work, 
and completed his task with all the skill and exacti- 
tude of an experienced hand. (He did not mention 
this occurrence till several years afterwards.) From 
that time he began to turn his attention to watch 
and clock making, and eventually attained great 
excellence in the art. When about thirteen years old 
he became acquainted with Mr. Mayes, of whom 
mention has already been made. Mr. Mayes’s at- 
tention was first attracted towards Jex by frequentl 
observing him look in at his window. He at length 
asked him what he wanted. Jex replied, he “wished 
to see that thing”—pointing to a newly invented in- 
strument for either clock or watch making. Mr, 
Mayes showed it him, but did not allow him to 
touch it. Jex declared he “ could make one like it,” 
and he accordingly did so in about a month. Mr. 
Mayes was delighted with the talent and ingenuity 
displayed by the boy, and from that time took great 
pleasure in showing him anything connected with 
his business. At his death he left Jex a legacy of 
50/., as a proof of the high esteem he entertained 
for him. In early life Jex was by no means robust 
in health, and he afterwards declared his belief that 
working at the bout-hammer, at the blacksmith's 
anvil, had been the means of strengthening his con- 
stitution and saving his life. Some particulars of 
Jex's early history are given in Young's ‘General 
View of the Agriculture of the County of Norfolk.’ 
We subjoin the following extract, written about the 
year 1802, “Under the head implements, I must 
not conclude without mentioning a person of most 
extraordinary mechanical talents. Mr. Jex, a young 
blacksmith at Billingférd, at sixteen years of age, 
having heard that there was such a machine as a 
way-measurer, he reflected by what machinery 
the resuJt could be produced, and set to work to 
contrive one; the whole was his own invention. 
It was done, as might be expected, in a round-about 
way, a motion too accelerated, corrected by addi- 
tional wheels, but throughout the complicity such 
accurate calculations were the basis of his work, that 
when finished and tried it was perfectly correct with- 
out alteration. His inventive talents are unquestion- 
able. He has made a machine for cutting watch 
pinions, a depthening tool, a machine for cutting and 
finishing watch-wheel teeth, of his own invention, a 
clock-barrel and fusee engine, made without ever 
seeing anything of the kind. He made a clock, the 
teeth of the wheels cut with a hack saw, and the 
balance with a half-round file. He has made an 
electrical machine, and a powerful horse-shoe mag- 
net. Upon being shown by Mr. Munnings acommon 
barrow-drill, the delivery by a notched cylinder, he 
invented and wrought an absolutely new delivery; 
a brass cylinder, with holes, having moveable plugs 
governed by springs which clear the holes or cups, 
throwing out the seed of any size with great accu- 
racy; and not liking the application of the springs 
on the outside of the cylinder, reversed the 
whole; and in a second, now making, placed them 
most ingeniously within it.” Shortly after Young’s 
notice of him was written, Jex removed to Lethering- 
sett, near Holt, where he worked as a common 
blacksmith till within the last thirty years. Since 
that time he has employed workmen in the practical 
part of his business, but he continued till his decease 
to live in the house adjoining the blacksmith’s shop. 
The first watch ever constructed by Jex wasmadeafter 
he had settled at Letheringsett, for his friend the Rev. 
T. Munnings, of Gorget, near Dereham. Every part 
of this watch, including the silver face, and every 
tool employed in its construction, were of Jex's own 
making. One of the greatest efforts of Jex’s in- 
ventive powers was the construction of a gold chro- 
nometer, with what is technically termed a ‘‘ detached 
esca, t’” and compensating balance, which was 
made long before he ever saw or heard of the “ de- 
tached escapement”—the principle of which has since 
been so successfully applied by Arnold and Earn- 
shaw. Jex turned the jewels himself, made the 
cases, the chain, the mainspring, and indeed every 
of the watch, except the dial. The very instru- 
ments with which he executed this wonderful piece of 
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marine cloth, is Work Yat — Publication. rhe obi pty a character 4 

. notice. 
\LGARVE: i ac Domeste Economy of the Industrious, Classes— to 
0 
Cequteome and Expenditure—Food and Cookery-—Clothes 
- andglority fe = a and House F urniture—-Children and Home 
nell gays pointot fame na mily § Self-Culture and Advancement— 
~~ secured 8 lng much ° ng, Ke. form the Staple of the Work. Although 
— teach? [Pony tha peuleetas ty - — it is no sordid or one-sided 
a ely bums Ae dain of Domestic Lae a wise and improving regard to 
ree ar Christa a8 8 Popular Writer, “that THE FAMILY ECO- 
ree ers of 8 fast . thet one conducted, and so un ly up its 
eve 20¥ tres init orto be able te be very hypereritical to tA to find any 
ene laurel; jons for j to do so, and very presumptuous to offer 
fection dowe ‘a 4 ts improvement. It sy strict] ‘What it pro- 
iy to make Sout RY OLUME professes to do, it does 
js mellifiuoutly tion relative W's, Slready published form & Treasury of 
‘artistical... 1% vol. half-beots Domestie nd nd Rural Economy. Price 
Sate inter Groombridge’ & Som Pat Paternosterrow. Sold by all 





NOW READY, MR. DOD’S PEERAGE, &. 
New edition for 1852; i therougly goviend — many new articles 


im 
EERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 
&c., for 1852 (Twelfth Year). By CHARLES R. DOD, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Parliamentary Companion,’ &c. Foo Iscap 8vo. 
handsomely bound in oth oes price 10s. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


ERSEUS AN D HIS PHILOSOPHIES. 


“ In no sense of the word common- + ce. Dreamy and mystical 
in its conception, the story exhibits the operation of an indepen- 
dent mind, and _ intellectual analists may find fuod for new reflec- 
tions in many of its chapters.”— 





um. 
—- & Otley. 


Recently published, svo, cloth extra, price 7s. 6d., 
G Lim tae NGS in the DARK AGES; or, 
TS and SHADOWS of the OLDEN TIME. "By F. 

SOMNEN MERRY dh THER. 

“This is a book of antiquarian gleanings, written by a gentle- 
man whois evideutly a diligent reader of chronicles and histories. 
It contains po ipping essays upon mc ey subjects connected with 
the Middle Ages, and persons of information will seldom consult 





the author's pages in vain, and the public will find essays 
— and instructive.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
by the same Author, 8vo. cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


LIVES. ‘and ANECDOTES of MISERS; or, the Passion of 
Avarice Displayed 
mpkin, Marshall & Co. and all Booksellers. 
CONCLUDING —_ OF MR, ADOBE ETYMOLOGY. 
12mo. price 4. 
ATIN via ENGLISH: feed the SECOND 
PART of SPELLING TURNED ETYMOLOGY. 
vy the Rev. THOMAS KERKRCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's C ~_- ow pond by ~~ —~epeale : 
Of whom may be 
- SPELLING TURNED - ET Y MOLOGY. 
~~ L 28. 6d 


An ENGLISH GRAMMAR for Classical 


mee. With Questions and a Course of Exercises. Fourth 
Edition. 4s. 6d. 








THE GERMAN ‘ PUNCH.’ 


LADDERADATSCH ;” Ein humoristisch- 

satyrisches Wochenblatt. This most clever and satirical 

German Paper costs only 3s. 6d. for Three Months, 6s. for Six 

Months, 10s. Md. for One Year. The Paper is sent direct by Post 

(Postage 4d.) through the English Agent, Mr. Franz Tuima, 
German Bookseller, 88, New Bond-street, London 


HE OMBROLOGICAL ALMAN ACK, in its 
13th year by PETER LEGH, Esq. M.A. F.R.A.S. &c., is 

now ready. t has generally seven facts right as to weather out of 
nine. This A. sufficient for practical utility, as the remaining f: 
from the twelve small recently- -discovered planets, are usually o: 
less moment, and are not yet accessible. The author, who can have 
no object but the public good, and therefore maeeny avoids all 
puffing, intimates that this is strictly a Weather Almanack, with a 
sufficiency of calendar matter for ordinary purposes. 


Walker’s, 196, Strand. Price 1s. 





herr POEM FOR THE NEW A sees 
n 1 vol, 4to. cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 
Purosorny IN THE FENS; = TALK on 


the TIMES. 
By T, GREATLEY, Esq 

“Our readers cannot fail to be edified te the combination of 
quaint humour, scrious thought, and shrewd chearvation, which 

these pages contain.”— Morning Poat, June 21, 185 
“On the score of Mr. Greatley’s humour and io his extreme 
readiness of rhyme and versitication, with his aptness of illustra- 
tion, we deem his volume will very specdity soni acquire a reputation.” 

flagazine of Science, August, 1851, 


Michael Coomes, 141, Regent-street ; and all Booksellers. 





On the first of February will be published, with Four Illustrations, 
price lid., Part XV. of 
ON D N ABOUR 


AND THE 
LONDON POOR, 
By HENRY MAYHEW 
Office, 16, Upper VW ellin m-street, Strand ; M‘Glashan, Dublin;. 
J. Menzies, Edinburgh ; T. Murray & Son, Glasgow. 





Now ready, price 9d. Part II. of 
Oo WwW W AGE 
Contains :—What Does Not Regulate Wages—The Ww 
Law of the Economists Considered. ~ - 
By HENRY MAYHEW. 
Author of* Lenton Labour and the London Poor, &c. 

Published at the office of London Labour, 1. Upper _Wellingtor~ 
street, Strand; M‘Glashan, Dublin;  Menale es, Edinburgh ; 
T. Murray & Son, Glasgow. 





ECOLLECTIONS of WALES. By 
BRIN rtd RICHA me. For the Fiameterte, No. 
Poor Mary Ann—No. 2. The Grove—No. The Rising of tne 


Lark—No. 4 Maret of Nee Men. “Of Harlech— No. 5. Of Noble Race 
was Shenkin. Each, * It seems that some ten or a 
dozen years ago, ~ hy Mr. Richards was a student, he pues 
some simple arrangements of our Welsh airs, which are as total ly 
different from the splendid compositions anes * Recollections 
of Wales’ as light is from darkness."— Vide Carmarthen Journal, 
November 23, 1851. Also, by the oom Author “he Angel's Song 
—The Vision—Far from all 1 w each ; and the Stiirm 
March Galop, % The pA py Pianist, fingered by Brinley 
Hicherde, 19 ; and the Student's Practice, _, by ditto, 

5 Books, at pons ed prices, 

London: Robert Cocks & Co. New Burlingt 
to the he Queen. 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY, price 1s., with Two Elegant Engravings on 
Steel, will contain— 
THE TWO ISABELS. By Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 
THE CHRONICLES of ETHELFLED. 
A COLONIST'S STORY of CHRISTMAS EVE. 
FETE DAYS at ST. PETERSBURGH, By MISS JANE 
STRICKLAND, 
THE STRANGE GENTLEMAN. 
REVIEWS :—WRIGHT’S SORCERY and MAGIC—HEAD of 
the FAMILY—PICTURES of SWEDEN. 
London : Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


hitch. 





treet, P 








THE WORTHY EDITOR OF THE ATHEN ZUM JOURNAL 
v. THE OMBROLOGICAL ALMANACK. 


R. "LEGH has the ‘ Courage of his Opinica,’ 

and prints his name, &c. &c. in full,” (Atheneum, Jan 
1852.) and Why? _ First, because he has nerally 7 out of 9 tacts 
right, which nobody ever had before ; 2ndly. Because he has traced 
almost every error to lunar conjunction of recently discovered 
pases, oe (as made public last spring), now Twenty-two instead of 

en; use this must oe be pg} y many making 
this one ar “the most interesting of sciences ; 4thly. Because those 
who mistake a = or or popiar prejudices for argument ro his 
truths “ Vagarie ve him with anonymous deluders ; 
bate yo though ~ a4 his more upri ght foes were more cireum: 
spect (as it is), he glories that up to the 8th of this very year, 35 
facts have been right (without emaning nights) out of 45,—exactly 
7 in 9: this is ample for practical use, as small planets can seldom 
generate more than small errors. The Ombrological Almanack is 
all capable TJ logical Proof, and its author is the most unlikely 
‘aga 


man for “ 

Walker, 196, Strand. 

The “CHEAP ISSUE” of COBBIN’S Edition of BARNES will 
close on Marcu Ist. As none will be ome si t the present reduced 
Cash price after that date, it is esssentia! Kpe d now. 

ARNES’ NOTES ON NEW TESTAMENT 
and ISAIAH. - vols, bound in cloth (5,600 pages, with 
numerous peererings, ap. and 9 sansa of the Author), for One 

Guinea. Also Notes on Job, uniform, 2 vols. 58. Any of the 

Volumes may be ~ yt rate. be mee of the ba vols. will be 





permanent! arch 1 Notes on_ Revelations 
(Copyri ht in'G@ reat Britain) will, te published tin "March) exclu- 
sively in  Copbinte Authorized Edi Post-office orders pay- 


able to Partridge & Oakey, te 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 





I. 
SPIRITUAL ALCHEMY. 2 vols. 


II. 


SECOND EDITION of JOHN 


DRAYTON. 2 vols. 


ANTONY. 


Ill. 
2 vols. 
Iv. 


THE OLD ENGAGEMENT. 


Post 8vo. 


e 
THE CONVENT and the HAREM. 


By the COUNTESS PISANI. 3 vols, 
VI. 


SOLWAN; or, WATERS of COM- 


FORT. Edited by M. AMARI. 2 vols. 








Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 





A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, PRICE SIXPENCE. 
To be published on the Ist of February. No. II. of 


HE BRITISH JOURNAL 
eens 
The Literatures of the. Stree 
“ Flecti, non Frangi.”— = Bent, but not Broken.” 


Harry voverdale’s Courtship, “and what came of it. By Frank 


Sites in eke Kiva. By Miss Costello. 
The os a Cure—A Legend of St. Anthony. By W. H- 


arriso: 
Mrs. Ficaamythes * *Novel” Pic-nic, and its Consequences. By 
fred 


On Sympath ings v nknown People. By Mary Cowden Clarke. 
The Cherry 


ao Charles Swain. 
The Country Post 
The Canker Worm : a Tale. By William Dalton. 


The Sheep: its Importance, Varieties, Management, and Discoset, 
Ey >. Twyman. 
Literature ‘of the Month. 


London: Aylott & Jones, Paternoster-row ; and to be obtained 
#. wn By Booksellers, and at the Railway Stations throughout the 
Kingdo 


RATIS WITH THE ‘DISPATCH. 


The Second Distribution of the the Illustrated Coloured Chart of the 
Great Exhibition will mnpd mee on Sunday, the: lst of Fesreary. 
on which day all perso were in 
copy of this highly. bar wonee Pt “statistical een, may secure it 
by giving orders to the Newsvenders in town or country, or by for~ 
warding them to the Dispatch Oftice, 139, Fleet-sti 

THIS HIGHLY-FINISHED CHART 
shows by diagrams, in different colours and at one view. 
ber of persons who, daily, during a period of five months, visited 
the Crystal Palace ; the amount of money taken at the doors, and 
derived from various sources; and other valuable statistics. hod 4 
surmounted y ee. = raved View of the Building, and has bee 








the num- 


repared by Garpener and J. Mack, of the Royal 
awe Ts an Minergand copied by permission of the Royal 
missioners, forthe Weexty Dispatcn. 


In consequence of the expected large demand for the Chart, 
over and above Ly enormous issue on ‘on the 4th of January, itis 





earnestly requested that all orders mny be sent in at the earliest 
possible period. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY PARTRIDGE & OAKEY. 


Second edition, post 8vo, gilt, 68. 


PALES of the BRAGANZA ; or, Reminiscences 
of a Voyage. By the Author of ‘ The Magician Priest of 
Avignon,’ &. &c. 

8vo. Price | 58. ¢ 


THE PERV PERTER in GH 
True Narrative of co Duplicity. . 


A GALLERY of PEMINENT and POPULAR 


LIFE. A 


eRe. P EDYy ARP BARRASS. Contents :—The Dean o 
Ripon “ei “ah 3 Hai, James 8 Asi AaRe The San ot 

. rritt, e a 
E. Grubb, J. ajarerty Teare, Fatner Mathew, J. B. Tho 


A SEQUEL to the FEMALE J ESUIT : 
containing her previous History and Recent me P dew 
Author of ‘ The Female Jesuit.” 4, 


sngnaen: : Partridge & Oakey, Paternoster-row, and a soto 
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THE ATHENAZUM 











CJ an. 24,"59 
= 








tion, price 1s. 6d. in a neat Pocket Volume, 
OMAN: HER MISSION and HER LIFE. 
m the French of MONOD. By the Rev. W. G. 
BARRETT. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





2. In 48 vols., foo!scap Svo, clo 

3. In 35 vols, fooiscap 8vo, —_ 

4 In 5 vols, royal 8vo, clot sini 
A. & C. Black, Edinb acres 


THE GOLD FORMATION FULLY EXPLAINED. 











‘This day is published, price 16s. in svo. with 20 Plates and Exercises in English Composition. By JAMES CORNWELL, GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Polarity of i of Matter, the — ridional wand Di of the Crystalline =. EE Lg to the YOUNG COMPOSER, with 


N the CONNEXION of “GEOLOGY with 
ESTRIAL MAGNETISM : showii 





Rocks, their Transitions. 

















Latin, and G: 
1. In 12 vols., super-royal ove, wi svo, with 2,000 Mustestions, ~ : s 7,000 boglsh Wort 


APPROVED EDUCATIO 
AND 


18th ee 


19th Edition, 22, red leather ; 14, 9d. cloth, 
LLEN and CORNWELL’'S GRAMMAR, 


qPHE WAVERLEY x NOVELS, various editions. | F>yration and Derivation 


eee for BEGINNERS. 
10th Edition, 1s. 6d. cloth, 


NAL WORKS, FOR SCHOOLS 
FAMILIES. 


with very copious Enero. and a Systematic View of the Day the it ud day ernie ae at Twelve o’ = Moy. 
r with Anglo Sazca, precisely, ions of the Society’s Deed of Sete 
ae which explain the Etymology of abo Inent, for the purp pu of ro of epi the Auditor’s ‘Tnoent Report 
the Accounts the 3ist December last, and 4 
12, cloth ; 9d. sewed, enum eae ation 


LAY LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, Flee. 


Lt A py 


between the hours of Ten an 


The YOUNG COMPOSER ; P; ive | and after the 12th day of April next. 







NOTICE is hereby een, tat 0 SORNERAL M MEETING at 
1 B soctery 







the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL 
The Dividend on the Capital Stock for the year 1851 will es 
d Three daily (Tuesdays 


8 excepted), og 











SHARE OF PROFIT I INCREASED FROM 







ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS, 
































































the Sedimentary Rooks. the Laws lating the Distribution of Also, 5th Edition, price 4s, Pol elieh cs efected with this Society efter Mideumen 
Metalliferous Formations,and other 1 cert ia] Phenomena. SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. Edited by | mai ning in fore at each Reptennial period of diva, wi Ta 
Richard Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. the late Dr. ALLEN. pane Sg Bh ge Ye Proportion to > thei eae? } 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of the STs tress one profit, and accord to the conditions coutaind’s Bf 
EPISTLES of JAMES and PETER, on Definite Rules of | _ Dr- ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS; with a complete | *ine*Premiums required by this Society: for insuring t 
Translation, and an English Versionof thesame. By HERMAN | Dictionary and Index of Proper Names. lives are lower than in other old-established offices ant iy 
HEINFETTER, Author of ‘ Rules for Ascertaining the Sense | Also, 11th Edition, price 3s. 6d. ; or with 30 Maps on Steel, 58. 6d. pape AL protected from all risk by an ample fare al 
conveyed in Ancient | x Ca Patermotero al A. v= CH oc ML GEOGR APHY. By James tee fund in * —" to the accumulated funds derived from thy ] 
New DEN 8vo. cloth, price 48. ; EAVEN a nd HELL; ape — _ ror HENRY LIDDERDALE, E, Actuary, n 
y the same, price plain ; 48. colow 
WED ED _—— ORG"on HAVE + ae eae A SCHOOL A ATLAS; consisting of 30 beauti- ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, a 
SWEDENBORG'S TRUE CHRISTIAN | fully executed Maps on Steel FOR wi dk. Gracechurestrert, Lond eS 
RELIGION ; or, the. Colversl Theology of the New Church: a | _“ Dr. Cornwell has produced some of our most valuable School Samuel Hayhurst Lucas, Esq., Cha 
Body of D With Indexes, 914 pages 8vo. cloth, Bows on bg aay of the English Language, a ——— Charles Taadaaen. Esq. M. ul oCha harinan 
we cena cag Pees Consulting Actua r—Charles Ansell, — F.R. 
4 The present contribution to this most important class ] 
si WEDENBO R G's APOCALYPSE RE of publications will fully sustain his reputation. It is is the most| ,, =. tract from the Report for ] 
VEALED. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price complete manual of Geography we have met with, and no teacher In the year ending the 20th Wocemben, oF 1,231 Policies 
Sold for the Society for Printing b. | Lt geen mJ the Wats @ of | can employ it as his texte without making the study interest- | have been issued; the Annual Premiums on which amount tv 
tes ee LI abr and sent carriage free, by W. | ing to his pupils.” ue 88. = othe r D = 
coaen ing-etreet, a ne = a 
mw Simpkin & Co. ; & Co. sh: W. P. 13,73 Policies yy $-¥-y pote py: 
OMNOLISM AND” “PSY CHEISM ; or, the “The joke ance of receipts over the disbursements in } 1 
S' oEclence av’, the Soul, and the Phenomena of Nervation, as HE WESTMINSTER and GENERAL LIFE | u ; and the Capital is now 738.4921. 18a, 4d.” _ 1 
merism, considered Physiologically and Philoso- ASSURANCE. ASSOCIA TLO sane nex next ‘Quin uennial Division of Profits will, be made up t 
piically i ineluding § otes of progmnesio and ‘_ Experience. ‘At the W ter h November, 1852, and all who effect assurances 
mx — th OCK, x5. Second and a 27, King-strest, ( oreenuahins mig a Re, time will participate in the profits which may accrue 
plate elim, ste’ — eso Motablished 1606. as 7 eons whose premiums fall due on the Ist January, x 
* ye ae, —_— Contains mu ‘aia 2 ar rit. of rniments ia | & Es a  - W. H. Meyrick. pe ay that the same must be paid within thirty days . T 
ti t t together w experiments in b . H. 
Chemistry in connexion. ‘with the Researches of Baron von Reich 1 te Ban Esq. | Joseph William Thrupp, ~ The Report is now ready, and may be had on application at te be 
enbact “thts Association offers to Assurers the security of an am Office, or of the Agents in shea 7S arg 
HAT IS THE HUMAN SOUL? By the | Guaranteed Capital, besides a large Fund invested in the Pub He | "Dee! 20, 1851, JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary toes 
Rev. W. MASON. Feap. od. * already received on Assursin bine Be . NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET! D 
| IFE IN ITS ORIGIN, GRADATIONS,| The yates ses of pompbass pee hereunder stated have been re-calculated, Established 1834. Empowered by y Special Act of Parl: 
end re precise! ted to the risk of the Assurance undertaken | ment, 1, King William-street, London. r the some 
2nd Fn pong Fy te _ UES. By the Rev. G. BUSH. Crown Syo. by the 0 ie. —_ tare as aay as is consistent with seo security. a ieee at Home — Sirens, including mi. engaged in . and: 
Ne of the eve: aval Services. 
= . Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln's Inn; and by all Five! Years among the holders. of (Policies. = the partiol pe pating dass They a eer ciple adopted by the Universal Life Assurance Society = 
of of an annual valuation oft assets and liabilities, and a divisiond of li 








This day is published, 1 vol. 8vo. price 9s. 
RINCIPLES of MODERN GEOMETRY, 


with numerous Applications to Plane and i Spherical Figures; 
and an Appendix, for E intended 
chiefly for the use of Junior etndeote By JOHN MULCAHY, 
L.L.D., Professor of a the, College, Galway. 
Dublin: Hodges & Smith n-street, Booksellers to the 
University. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Cambridge : 
Macmillan &Co, Andall Booksellers, 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
UTTER'S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR: an Introduction to the Spelli 
. Pronunciation, and Derivation of the English Language. 139th 
edition, price 1s. 6d. bound. 

Butter’s Gradations in Reading and Spelling, 
upon an entirely royd and cilabie plan, by which dissyllables are 
rendered as eas, SF ny me bles; with numerous entertaining 
and instructive in Proseand Verse. 37th edition, 
Price 1s. 6d. bound, 


Butter’s Gradual ens 26th edition, price 6d. 
Simpkin & Co., Whittaker & Co., Longman & Co., "Hamilton & 
Co., Darton & Co., Aylott & Jones London ; J.&C, Mozley, Derby; 
Oliver & Boyd, a J. M' Glashan, Dublin. 
Ssiianea. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 
KEY my the EXERCISES and PROSE 
COMPOSITION contained in the Practical Guide to the 
Senay 2 i Grammar of the German By C. 
ING, German Master at the R. M. Academy, Woolwich, and the 
City 7 "London School. 
London : D. Nutt, 270, Strand ; 
has also published, by the same Auth or, 
A PRACTICA GUIDE to the STUDY and 
GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 12mo. roan, 5s. 


COURSE of GERMAN LITERATURE. 


12mo. roan, 68. 


STANDARD FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS, 
By the late M. DE ROUILLON. 


RAMMATICAL INSTITUTES of the 
FRENCH bg meted pb ; or, the Teacher’s French Assis- 

tant: containing a Series of Theoretical, Practical, and Progres- 
Give Leassens in oy cei J explained either i in_ notes 
at the end o! xe r ules. 
8th Edition, 5s, half bo _ oe tot the same, 3a, — 


XERCISES on FRENCH CONVERSA- 
TION ; or, a Selection of English Sentences to be Trans- 

iated into French, and in which the difference of the Idioms, 
Genius, and Phraseology of the French and English iangunges 
mez be be ee 6th Edit. 18mo. 38. 6d. half bound. 


HE TOURIST’S FRENCH COMPANION; 
or, Familiar Conversations on every subject which can be 
useful to the Continental Traveller or the French student in 
pone A! 13th Edition, 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
*x* The sale of more than 30, va copies of this work strongly 
Sind, in order to facillimte the pronenciation, the sleet tase es 
¢ pro! 
printed in italics. ssi cdaalatik’ 














London: Longman & Co.; Hamilton & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall 


The additions made to the sums assured by policies entitled to 









































but the profits being 2} pe: 


The Premiums,n 


only one-half 
surance is for Life. Eve 
cation to the Resident D 





t Co. ; Whittaker & Co.; W. Allan; 
gt ==> beeen’ Aylott & Jones’ Norwich: 





London, 


* Exampie.—At the commencement of the year 1841,8 — 
aged thirty took out a Policy for 1,0002., the annu 
ich is 240. 1s. 8d. ; in onl he had paid ‘in peeniame = ae eae 


ni! 
(which is 222. 10s. per Bad i for Pang 1,0002,) he had 1e7L. 10 108. vadded 
to the Policy, almost as much as “0 premiums paid. 


evertheless, are oderate scale,and 
be paid for the “irst five when the In- 


per annum on the 


n the mostm. 


information will be afforded 
at the Office, 8, Waterloo-p 






poe pe ee of the profits among the assured, i = vadmi offer corre 






































































articipate in the profits have averaged one-haif of the premiums | great advantages; especially to those parties who may 
paid on th them. “ _ ° appropriate their proportion of profit to the lenis ein fata cold, 
The assured may proceed to and reside in any part of Europe, | premiums. only 
without giving notice to the Association, or apts any extra pre- The Sillewing table will show the result of the last divisiond street 
_ restrictive condition of not ecessary | PTO rofits, da iad age 14th of May, 1851, to all persons vi = 
ge security of the Association has been fw en f from the oe the current anni F premium. This will I be a sue 
most li reduction e 0 gina premiums com Tact 
MT py gn the security of policies after two premiums | ¢b ose of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of pit D 
Premiums may be paid Yearly, Half-yearly, or Quarterly. 
Every information on the subject of Life Assurance can be ob- when Date of Sum Original | AD” to pul 
tained on application at the — Policy | Policy. | Assured.| Premium, | Premim super 
ual Pr rthe A of 1001, was 2 . ‘ ° admir 
for the = tn term of Life:— - issued. current Year. ane re 
Age.| With Profits. | Age. | Without Profits. 4 One ae | oe ee Se ik 
fore ¥ 
40 000 31 10 H i 66 
i i i ee a A ee so | Mth May! 1/000 wise, But Canal 
are ing 
50 3 Ww 6 0 : : ; Agents in India—Messrs. Braddon & Co. Calcutta; Ma site," 
60 7 4 8 60 614 2 Bainbridge & Co. Mad hg Ly & a a ume. 
MICHA , Beeretrry. in, 
W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. DUNS 
_ Agents required in the principal Country Towns. SPECIAL NOTICE. f 
TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S ENTS . 
Te GDOM roy = lament in 1st PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE HEM C 
; esta! of Parliament in1 iD th: 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 2, George-street, Ed: OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S AGEN vith 
burgh; 12, St. ke FF 4, College-green, Dublin. ON OR BEFORE Ist MARCH. We nov 
LONDON BOARD. ~~ EQUITABLE LIFMj ane 
Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. ASSURANCE SOCIETY, and for 
— n—Charles Downes, porated by Act of Parliament, 10th Vict. eap.3 bumerc 
H. Blair Avarne, E J. G. Henriques, Esq. is an Tetibatie on fede ma wl adapted to afford  proviaiene - = th 
B. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident. F. Chas. Maitland, Esq. _— a isa ocated every T Mutual Assurance Societ won py 
Charles “4% Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esq. every Tuner YEARS amongst olicies - pp - 
William Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. five xe —; Gute. No part is,as in the case a a Py } i 
D. Q@ Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. Semueny, ct verted from those who are Assu ya 
ere 3 and = additions which have already ust 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3lstof | Policies afford th. the a learest evidence of the prosperity of! of the based 01 
December, 1847, is as follows :— tution, and the great advantages derived by its a 
Saks Sum added|Sum added] Sum PROFITS ADDED TO POLICIES. With 
—. Time Assured. | to yoy to og pagable at Since the Society was instituted in 1831, these ad ro were 
Sonne. in 184 in . been at the rate of Two P ounde per com per annum, Dot on ing if 
ad sums Assured, but also on all the sdditions accumula: ed Po: 
£5,000 | 13 yrs.10 mths.| £683 6 8 ett 4 © | £6,470 16 8 | time to time, so that the Bonus of Two Pounds Fou 
5,000 | year 0 |" 5,112 10 0 | asat ist of March 1850, was equal to about Two Ponds a 
1,000 | 12 years ito 0 re rtd 10 0 1,257 10 0/8 8 Per cent. per annum on the sums 0! 
* 1,000 7 years 157 10 0 1,157 10 0 | the ist 
000 | lyear 2210 0} 1,022 10 0| The total additions to Policies made at and preceding "I 
12 years ‘bo 00 = % : = 15 : i. ome aanen Se Four —— anp Firry Tsou 
500 4 years 0 UNDRED AND SIXTyY-FIVE POUNDS. Assured 
boo | 1 year ll 5 0 Sil 5 0 he / Additions or Bonuses may, in the option of the 


applied 
- They m may be added to the sum payable ot at deaths 

2 They may be commuted is nto a present payment; 0, 

3 hey may be applied in reduction of the future 
























AMOUNT ASSURED .. .- £3,600,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE ........ 130,00 
ACCUMULATED FUND...... — 
Tables of and Form of Pro me a 
plication. at ihe'Society's Office, 61 4, ‘icons 
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NNALS of the 








*EHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


in Metre. From the Apostolic Age to the Period of the 


Reformation. 


By the Rev. GEO. BAYLDON, 





i: 


P ‘ual Curate of Cowling, Yorkshire. 
use & Co. Bow-lane, C: eapside. 
N GT N and coa., 
TEES OF THE ELECTRO PLAT: 2 te 


EN 
MANUFACTURING ee ee BRONZI1 
respectfully to call tion to their 
2 REGENT-STREET 


Manot 
At either of which _ 


at 


EEO RUATE STREET, } LONDON; 
EWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
they have always an extensive stock o: 


Drawings. @ sand ‘Prices oenh fro 4 by post. 
Sno Gilding as 








ECHI, 4, aennee -STREET.—Cutlery | ¢ 


und daily, 
inciple The 
— Hand-Sereens, 


and Razors set on the most euqueved 
and most elegant Stock in mdon of 
Papier Maché, and other “Work-Boxea, 
ole-Screens, and yA ccmement for 
oom or Boudoir.— The ww arrived 


famous Cushioned Bagatelle Tables will "be 1 found to 


afford a most charming amusement for the long evenings. 





LECTRO-SILV ER- PLATED SPOONS and 











FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY & Co., 47, Cornhill, London, 
submit their es PRICES of the Best 8 SILVER-PLATED 
[ba OM URKS ; they are made of hard white metal and 
lectro-plated, and are such as can be strongly 
Fiddle King’s 
ilver-plated Table Fork dno asi 0 

2 ver-plat able Forks...... oa 
Bie . ‘able S: 250 $18 0 
2 ” ” 112 0 240 
12 e ” 1120 214 0 
2 ” ” 018 0 190 
1 ” ” 015 6 140 
1 ® ” 014 6 110 
4 A 0190 180 
- 060 012 0 
2 . ” 100 113 0 
1 . ” - 040 066 
121 0 2017 6 
Discount, 10 per Cent..... 1 5 0 21 6 


£11 6 0 £1816 0 


The Complete Guide to the Purchaser of Silver Era of London 


Manufacture, 


_ and pictorial illustrations of 


large or small 


free of expense, on application.—T. Cox 


London, seven 


or Sheffield, or wry - Ware, containing 

oy articles required in 
families, may be had gratis, or will be forwarded, 
Savory & Co., 47, Cornhill, 
oors from Gracechurch-street. 





UNN’S fine ARGAND LAMP A... 4s. 6d. 


per gallon.—This very superior oil, so 


OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
marked price LONDON. Cabinet Furniture of sexes description 


28. 8d. per 
toms, 10d, yard an — Ditte i in Silk and Worsted 
(French fal ate. nearly yh yards wide, at 88. per —The 4 
Floor Cloths th n be made, cut to any dimensions, 2s. ae ve 
T * est Man ry in eee for . H 
e 


ish an Decorations, to the Cottage 0 or 
the a fitted up, showing ? the side of a rooms furnished.— 
E. T. ARCHER, 451, Oxford-street. 


ENT’S PATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT begs leave to inform the Public that, in addi- 
tion to his extensive Jee | of Chronometers, Watches, and leche, 
he has pure ost of the Watches manufactured in Switze 
‘or urpose vr wap ayo of 1851. E. J. Dew there- 
fore solicits an ins f his STC fe a “is the 
SMALLEST WATCH “in “the world,” that att much 
—; and a A aL: at the Exhibition Ladies" ~ 
T 10 eas ; youths’ silver watc! 
Tuineas: durable ever wenchee, gui ineas.—E. « J. DENT, Wateh 
Clockmaker by ap) oe to the H.R.H. Prince 
ibest. and H.1.M. the of Russi om Strand (late $2), 33, 
‘ockspur-street, and 34, Roval E h (clock-tower area). 


HANDELIERS for GAS or CANDLES.— 


Gas, at its present price, is the most qeonemntonl light for 
private dwellings, and glass its safest an it conductor, ad- 











mitti < neither ay nor corrosion. GLASS Ass ~ od 
LIER wy! variety of form 

tion of ~h at +e EY PELLATT & COS; late “Pella 7 
Green) Glass Man jand- Blackfriar’s- 


ol! lac! 
foreign p—4 used. rants Gh Glass and China of every pees hy 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD- 
STREET oy pine remises are the most extensive in London, 
and ple assortment - every description of goods 
of the first mnamefnetarens A t variety of Dinner penviees at 
Four Guineas each.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park 


HE NURSERY and the SCHOOL.—The 
care of the Hair in young Children is, by inexperienced 





Mothers and a. too little ——-, No mistake can be more 
injurious than the supposition that mages ect particular can 
continue with ‘pune, The seeds of st or weakness are 
din the nursery ; and the ane 4 of the fine flowing 

bald heads of after mz years, ie to this early period.— 
OLDRIDGE'S BAL of voLU Mata, long celebrated for ite 
genial and eviometing qualities < premating on and restoring the 
growth of the hair, is pooslian’ fit for — ye during — 
cone ears of childh 3 and 
sonal an 


no nursery 0} ool w 

are are in any estimation should be without it it. 

38. 6d., 68., and 11s. per bottle : —¥- idridge's 
se any er article asa - 


m, and never be persuad: 
gton- street-north, seven dours north of the 


no 

led to u 
stitute.—13, Wellin; 
Strand. 
[MDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, NER- 

&c.—DU_BARRY’S HEALT RES 
FOOD for SINVALLDS and INFANTS, ae 
THE R§VALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

the qo natural, pleasant, ond effectual remedy (without medi- 


e, pursing, Pp as it poet od So ince its at 
in other remedies) for nervous, stomactic, intestinal 

bilious sccnatipat Rowener deeply rooted. reartbura. 
acidity, h op 











PRIZE MEDAL. 
GOLD, ENAMELLED, and JEWELLED 
E, 
CLASS XXIIL, NO, 105. 


WATHERSTON & BROGDEN, 
WHOLESALE MANUFACTURING GOLDSMITHS AND 
JEWELLERS, 

No. 16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1798. 








ATHERSTON & BROGDEN beg to 
announce to pa Nobility, Guay, and Public in general, 
calls made upon them since 

the” Great Exhibition. they have La ito throw open their 
Manufactory to the Public at Manufact a closer con- 
nexion than has hitherto existed Sebueen n the real worker in the 
es gaa and the Public, being obviously an advantage to 
WATHERSTON & yy fe np a 8 L principally 








and recommended by the nobility and entry, is pon A coomeatte 


for the Argand, Solar, French Fountain, and eve 
med Its characteristics are the stren, 


patent oil 


deseri = of 
and brill Pie mey 


of light, without smoke or smell, extreme purity, oe ai not 


corrode the most delicate lamp, grea! 
cmsumpten compared with other oils, and 
alfa gallon AA upwards delivered f 


cold, 
only pranine 


street, C 
durit 


same name 
racier. 


the last vi years, J. 
lic it is only to be obtained at Shel Warehouse 
has been assumed for oils of a widely different cha- 


ter economy wness of 
not chillin “with the 

ree seven m 2 Sold 
UNN & CO., Oil Merchants, £9 Cannon- 
e great sat: tisfaction this oil has given 
& Co. are anxious to assure the pub- 

as above, as the 


fy ~ 





From th 





T)UNN’S PORCELAIN WAX CANDLES, 
llg. per dozen lb.—Among the various candles introduced 


‘to public notice, these are acknowled: 


ed to be one of the most 


superior articles ever manufactured, and have been universally 
admired. They give a brilliant light, are as transparent as wax, do 


not require snu 


appearance of 


lia. 6d. per dozen. Ib., are much 


, free from smell, and have the most perfect 
the finest wax. Dunn's Sovereign f Sperm Candles, 


to] 





y white, 





= =e altogetier very sw 


fame. at ‘these candles are packed 


Ne 


in dingly hard requiring no snuffing, 
rior candles. unn’s om posi 

: these are very excellent candles, and 
rior to those candles usually sold as “ compo- 
ite, require no snuffing, and burn with a silvery 
for the country in boxes oo 
. 36 lb., and upwards. No charge for boxes.—JOH 


NN& tO, Wax vhandlers, &c., 59, Cannon-street, City. Da 
free seven miles. 





Nisa ONE, SAINT PAUL'S CHURCH- 


With many Lt —- of earnest, thankfulness to our many friends. 
We now turn over another page in the volume of Time, and arrive 


at anew year, an 


occasion on which it is our duty to reflect on the 


—_ and facilities that we possess for maintaining the support, 


- ‘tow thet hee b =n pth oe 


¢ reflection affords us confidence. We feel 
sition, our extensive oe mer 
equalled facilities for conducting 


an and, 
shore all, for the ‘unequal led ‘opengl of the goods that we supply, 





Re must ex which was 
on the iY inciple of selling the best goods at K_ cheapest 
tate, and which we have ever endeavoured to foster by politeness, 


and'b ; With these fe to the wishes of our custome 


rs. 
these feelings, then, we commence our duties for the New 


and whatever else may ha) 
we a trast that by that time — ‘1 
‘ing if possible, greater satisfac 
DAKI 


ere Christmas 
have been succ 
on than h 
N AND COMPANY, 


ae? returns, 
‘ul in afford- 

















TEA RCHAN 
XUMBER 2 OnE, SAINT PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 


January 1, 


TERMS, sana cash.—All orders ny any of the Metrepeliten 


Dakin 
ceived, 


tion, _ will 


withi 
Company’s vans, on the 


At orders for the coun’ 


neight miles of Saint Paul's, will be delivered by 


day after such orders are re- 


will receive the greatest care and atten- 


be forwarded direct, carriage oe, if they be accom- 





y half notes, Post- 


for 
Lor ce order or otherwise, ‘yeovthed ‘the goods pint amount to 


*s* Visitors 
toe expenses, 


to London may save a meme pen rd their 
ace, by purchasing their Teas and C rT 
Cc erenyard, which is in the ceny rtd - = 


etropolis, and a position more easily identified than an. 


- < amoly collection of Teas exhibited at the Great 


now on show at “ Number 





— 
ns diarrhea, 
tism, gout Sropey, coi at the stomach d poy as 
sea, and under elt other circumstan debility the aged’ as 
as infants, fits, sveoms, cramps, yal, bo. 
A few out of 50,000 eu 
Cure, No. 71, of wos the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 


de Decies :—“ I have ped considerable benefit from your Keva- 
lenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves and th the Ta 
lic to authorize H Publication of these lines.—Stuart de 

“ Fifty years’ indescribable 
cough, consti 


th 
u Barry's exeellent ‘food. —Maria Jolly, “Wortham 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 
Cure, No. 180:—* Twent 


ave » roee ae 
indigestion, and debility, 


nervousn constipation 
I had suffe uffered great misery, 


and which no medicine could. a by ee have eta ace 
tually cured by Du F ery short time.—W. RK. 
Reeves, Pool Anthony, Lp 
ope. 0, 4,208 :—* i ms years 4 i nervenenesn, debility, 
with cram: d na or wes ich my servant had con- 
ted the advice of many, have been iy 


ly removed by Dw 
ayy FA 


tory, N 

Eaten arate Hedges & Butler, 1 
veyors er es' e Queen; utier, 
aeons and t -- h A ie ges 


roug ie grocers 

cine venders. In canisters, suitably packed for all climates, and 
with full igetractions, 5 lb. 1la.; 2S. 228. ; 

10 b. 33s. 10 an and 12 lb. 





of qm, where at present the greatest he a exists, owing 
freaues 2 ipoemenes ¢ of [mr om es and weighing chains. 
ow 


eee o 

ne = 77 gts per oz., wh aie ogy bes 
one cond the other; a chain woaking 5 sovereigns bein; Salsa 
—_ ban boaly se, The object of the vendor is wholly to con- 


ning 508. 

Gold is Somaie of being alloyed to any extent, and in order to 
protect the Pu blic, , WATHERSTON & BROGDEN - _ 
the ‘int os +. for British standard 
of all their o ons, an king their profit on the a i 
a ey unirt w ng charge the bullion in their chains at its intrinsic 

= to i any time sam 
P 


15 Canet ¢ Gold will be br and bear '~— yond 538, 1d. pom oz 


18 Carat d i 
22 Carat ditte ditto the Mint price of . 





778. 104d. > 
The price for workmanship will be charged according to the in- 
tricacy or simplicity of the pattern. For —. 


» ad. 

A Chain weighing 2 oz. of 15 Carat Gold od | 5 : 2 te —¥ 

.. Worth, * at in <avapebbencnes value. 
posing the 


hiptobe ...... 2 0 0 


Total........ £7 6 2 
By this arrangement the purchaser will see at a glance the 
gpeestion charged for labour compared with the bullion in a gold 
chain, and being always able to realise the one, will have only to 
decide on the value of the other. 

WATHERSTOS & BROGDEN'’S Stock consists of Gold Guard 
Chains, — hains, Seals, Keys, Rings, Brooches, Bracelets, 
Diamond Setting, and every description of Goldsmith’s and 
Jeweller’s Work all made on the premises. 

Manufactory, No. 16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
where the processes of manipulation may be seen by those who are 
interested in the subject. 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the rtant advant: 











THE OLYMPIAN DEW; 
r, L7EAU MIRACULEUSE. 

A wonderful Lotion for imparting to the Human Countenance 
freshness, fairness, bloom and beauty, and for removing with 
astonishing rapidity and engin tan, freckles, pimples, blotches, 
and eruptions of all kinds ; its effects are almost miraculous, ite 
composition is simple, its application harmless, and withal i is 
inexpensive ; it may be used alike to beautify the hands, as w: 
the arms, neck and 4 

“Tis a wonderful thing this Miraculous Water. 

Which gives youth to the mother and bloom to the daughter; 

The wrinkles of age *t will ieomotiabety banish, 

All one St pimples by vy its in@esnes vanish, 

And no mo; can relentlessly trace 

His dishguring a oer ‘the arms and the face, 

For henceforth they'll assume, as my customers Know, 

Both the freshness of health and the whiteness of snow : 


no 
To the hands, too, ’t will also such — impart, 
As to make Nature ony the magic of A 
So the young and the old of both sexes, a “truth, 
May Zuetse at the prospects in view, 
When ge shall five place to Perpetual Youth— 
All produced by “ the ~~ pion 
Letters addressed to Mrs. CONSTANCE “BLACKETT, 33, Coles- 
hill-street, Eaton-square. No personal application will, in the 
first instance, be d to. 


RUPTURES /EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Every variety 6 cftcteaie and double 
RUPTURE may be permanently cured so ARKER’s re- 
medy, which has been used in thousands 0! cases Brith the most 
pane success. It is easy and painless in use, and applicable to 
oth sexes, of all ages. Hundreds of trusses have 
as trophies of the success of this remedy, whi 
willingly give to any requiring them after a trial of it. The remedy 
is Te. 4 Stee on receipt of 78. by De post-office orders or 
Alfred Barker, 48, Liverpool- ‘088, 
=. ae ems daily from 9 till 3 o’clock, Sundays excepted. 











m po age o: 
‘Yperengnty into the divisions of the teeth, and is famous for 


the hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Chetber Brush, 
noo of inte rings Fhe finestnap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, 
with — ve 1 ih Brushes 


fe unbleached Russian bristles. Files 
of im ated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, 
which net a the 1 oa successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.— 
By means Capa ) enpestassens, Metcalfe & Co. are can ed to 
secure to the’ ers the luxury of a genuine pens: 
at METCALFE.B BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Es 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caiition.—Beware’ of the words® From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


som: 
METCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


LOSE of HOLIDAYS.—Now that the season 
of annual festivity is termi and 
ing-schools about to be pon b the busy thveng of youthful 
aspirants, their personal comfort attractions become naturally 
an object of great solicitude — ‘friends and Y ee, Nowitis 
that Rowlands’ M: 











for 

cmgeoving and beautifying the —s Rowlands’ eae ie for im- 
step | the skin oad complexion, and removing cutaneous erup- 
ions ond Rowlands’ Odonto, for beautifyin e teeth and pre- 
e gums, must join pape — ered ion msable, 

The au: urope to 





gust p 
these creative and renovating s ect, a the ondrmation, by 
experience, of their infallible acy, have characterized them as 
and given them a celebrity unparalleled. 
*x* Beware of spurious imitations. The only genuine of each 
bears the name of fROWLA NDS’ precedi: F that. of the Article - 





the Wrapper or Label.—Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS. , 
Hatton- orien, London; and by respectable Chemists and ‘per: 





O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—Miss ELLEN GRAHAM, 14, Hand- 


qeurt, Lene Tam on, will send, post-free, on receipt of twenty- 
four ‘postage-stamps, her celebrated NIOUK KREN (elegantly 
scented, an sufticlent for three months’ use), for Reproducing the 


Hair in Saline, | from A oe: vere ting the Ly = ~ 
repgtheni ae r, an ing greyn 

is Sale i - roduce whiskers, mougtesies, & bein thre three 

or four weeks, ner *t e utmost c nty.—* My ha 

thicker and darker by using your Nicckvene: ”—Mr. pins — 


T NTERESTING METAPHYSICAL DIS- 
COVERY.—On receipt of 2s.—not Pesege Se pron a 
Stamped Address and Envelope, JON MAC reh- 
street, Eaernam, will forward an account of an Safeiible Gtethod 
of uiring a ready, retentive, and eqeecions MEMORY,—not 
an artificial substitute for it, but a simple and certain means, not 
hitherto known, of regaining’the lost power ot that facul 


Fp ollLoway'’s PILLS for ithe Cure of ' Coughs, 
Colds, and Asthmatical C lai 
are the most efficient remedy ever discovered forthe cure of coughs, 
colds, and asthma. Some of the most o of diseases of 
the lungsand affections of the chest have wielded to f'to their curative 
powers. They s ily remove any accumuiation of phlegm 
whereby the syplesters organs are permanently oh and witi: 
mately a sound and perfect cure is effected, therefore the asthmatic ok 
or = outintn frem a Vahtness vod. the chest, a amenity r 
cough, recourse 

known Plils to to insure a tadical cure. “Bold by all venders — med 
gines ; and at Professor Hoiloway’s establishment, 244, 5 

ndon. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


French. 


Le Tellier’s French Grammar, practically adapted | 
or English teaching. By J. F. WATTEZ, one of the French | 
Taste rs, King’s College, London. 43. 

The French Grammar of M. Le Tellier, (the 48th Edition of | 
which is published) has, from its first appearance, enjoyed so great 
a degree of popularity in France, both from its conciseness an 
superiority over all works of the same kind, that I have been in- 
duced to adapt it to the eyatem of instruction pursued in this 
country, and to offer it tothe English public as an authority on | 
which they may place implicit reliance. | 


Ventouillac’s Rudiments of the French Lan- | 
guage; or, First French Reading Book. Edited by J. F. WATTEZ. | 
Bs. 6d. | 
‘ P pom . | 

Colloquial Exercises on the most Familiar Idioms | 
of the French Language. By J. F. WATTEZ. 2s. 6d. } 

Practical Exercises on French Phraseology; with | } 
& Lexicon of Idiomatic Verbs, by Professor BRASSEU R, of King’ 
College, and the Charter-House. 38. 6d. 

Livre de Classe; with English Notes. 
late Professor VENTUOUILLAC, of King’s College. 5s. 

French Poetry; with Notes by the same. 

The French Classics; abridged in an entirely new 
form; and graciously permitted by Her Majesty to be used as 
Educational Works for the Instruction of the Royal Children of 


England. By MARIN DE LA VOYS, late French Master at 
Addiscombe. 


Télémaque. 2s. Gd. 
Voyages de Cyrus. 
Belisaire. 1s. Gd. 


By the 


2s. 


Pierre le Grand. 25s. 
Charles Nil. 2s. | 
Gil Blas. 4s. | 


2s. 


German. | J. 


By PROFESSOR BERNAYS, of King’s College, London, 


German Word Book: a Comparative Vocabulary | 
displaying the close aftinity between the German and English | 
Languages ; with the Alphabet, Rules aud Examples for a correct 
Pronunciation. 

German Grammar. 5s. 


German Exercises, adapted to the Grammar; with | 
Notes ; and Specimens of German Handwriting. 5a. 


German Examples, a Key to the Ruevelees. 
German Reader, with Translations and Notes. 5s. 
German Historical Anthology. 
German Poetical Anthology. 





2s. 


7s. 


a ie 
German Classics. 
With Introductions and fo te Notes, by Profe:scr BERNAYS, 
f King’s College. 


Schiller’s Maid of Orleans. 2s, 
Schiller’s William Tell. 2s. 


Latin. 


Complete Latin Grammar for Learners. 
W. DONALDSON, D. ane Master of King Edward’s School, 


Bury St. Edmunds. 33. 
Latin Grammar for Ladies. By R. W. Browne 
ls. 6d. 


M.A., Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College. 
. Although this work is primarily intended for female education, 
1 entertain a hope that it may also prove useful to those of our own 
sex who have only a limited time for the study of Latin—for ex- 
ample, National Schoolmasters, Pupils in Middle Schocls and 
Traiuing, Institutions, and the Members of those ‘Classes for 
Young Men,’ which are now established in the Metropolis. —Preface, 


Latin Exercises for the Junior Classes of King’s | 


College School. By the Rev. Dr. MAJOR, Head Master. 2s. 6d. 


Latin Exercises for Middle Forms in Schools. By 
the Rev. J. EDWARDS, M.A., Second Master of King’s College 
School. 4a, 

Latin Selections: 
Ovid's Metamorphoses : 
lines, Rules of Syntax for Construction, Vocabulary, Exercises in 
Scanning, &e. y T. S. CARR, Master in King’s College School, 
Sixth ition, with Appendix, va, Appendix separately, 6d. 

Rules and Exercises in the Use of the Latin Sub- | 
junctive Mode. By the Rev. J. CROCKER, M.A. 4s. 

Progressive Exercises for advanced Students in 
Latin Composition. _ Prepared for the use of King’s College, Lon- 
don, by the Rev. H. DAVIS. 2a, €d. 

Progressive Exercises in Latin Lyrics. By the 
Rev. J. EDWARDS. 33, 

Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiacs and 
Heroics By the Same. 3s. 

Catiline, and Jugurtha, of Sallust; with Anthon’s 
Notes. Edited by the Same. 2. 6d. each. 

Select Orations of Cicero, with English } 
By a Master of King’s College Schoul, London. 2a { 6d. 

Select Epistles of Cicero and Pliny. With Eng- 
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Cambridge Greek Testament. Strongly bound, 
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With Englizh Notes. By H. ROBINSON, D.D. 82. 





Commentary on the Bock of the Acts of the 
Apostles. By W. G. HUMP B.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 


Pearson’s Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles; 
and Annals of St. Paul. Edited in English, with a few Notes. 
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Cambridge. 


Classical Examination Papers of King’s College, 
London. By KR. W. BROWNE, M.A., Professor of Classical Live- 
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Greer Grammatice Rudimenta. Constructionis 
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| Complete Greek Grammar for Learners, by JOHN 
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| NEDY, D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
| tion, enlarged, 8s. 


Select Private Orations of Demosthenes, with | 
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| Frogs of Aristophanes, with English Notes. 
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Schleiermacher’s Introducticns to the Dialogues 
| of Plato. Translated by the Rev. W. DOBSON, M.A., Fellow of 
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Homeric Ballads: the Greek Text, with a Mety.* 
cal Translation and Notes, by the late Dr. M AGINN, 68. 

Speeches of Demosthenes against Aphobus and 
Onetor. Translated, with Explanatory Notes, by C. RANN 
KENNEDY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 99. 

Antigone of Sophocles, in Greek and English, with 
Notes. Ly J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. Svo. $e. 

Agamemnon of /Eschylus, the Greek Text, witha 
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natory. By JOIN CONINGTON, M.A., Fellow of University 
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Eschylus trans! ‘ated into English Verse. With 
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Hebrew Grammar. 
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